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N THE early months of the depression, jobless men made the rounds 
of factory gates in search of work only to be faced by hastily 
scrawled signs with the legend “No HELP WANTED.” By the spring of 
1934, the legends were painted in gilt letters, as if to make the words 
more‘ enduring. The embarrassed “Sorry, buddy” had given way to the 
brusque ““Can’t you read signs?” Men who had once felt certain they 
could find a job the next day, the next week, the next month, had lost 
their self-assurance. One worker remarked: “There is something about 

. the anniversary of your layoff which makes you feel more hopeless.” 
-Where. once they had been confident of their own powers, they now 
felt impotent. “What can a man do?” asked a jobless Italian-American 
in New Haven. “Dey pulla de string; you move. Dey letta de string 
loose, you drop.”* 

‘Jf, in, America, every man rises on his own merits, then he falls 
through his own failings. “Anyone,” it was said, “could find a job if he 
really: tried.” "That people who were economically secure should per- 
petuate this myth is understandable; what is, at first glance, more sur- 

‘ prising: is that. the jobless themselves should do so. The unemployed 
worker almost always experienced feelings of guilt and self-depreci- 
ation;’ Although he knew millions had been thrown out of work 
through’ no. fault.of their own, he knew too that millions more were still 


*"1'B, Wight Bakke, The Unemployed Worker (New Haven, 1940), pp. 187, 
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employed. He could not smother the conviction that his joblessness 
was the result of his own inadequacy,? . 

To be unemployed in an industrial society is the equivalent of 
banishment and excommunication. A job established a man’s identity 
—not only what other men thought of him but how he viewed him- 
self; the loss of his job shattered his self-esteern and severed one of his 


_most important ties to other men. Engulfed by feelings of inferiority, 


the jobless man sought out anonymity. He withdrew from the associ- 
ations he had had before he lost his job, even tried to escape the 
company of friends and neighbors whose opinion he respected. With- 
out work, without hope of work, he spent his days in purposeless in- 
activity. “These are dead men,” observed one writer. “They are ghosts 
that walk the streets by day. They are ghosts sleeping with yesterday’s 
newspapers thrown around them for covers at night.’”? 

Like a drowning swimmer struggling to keep his head above water, 
the middle-class man fought frantically to maintain his social status. 
One who found a job after being unemployed remarked: “It all turned 
out O.K., you see, and I kept my collar white.” Others did not do as 
well, like the Dubuque man whose wife burst into tears when, for the 
first time in his life, he donned overalls to go to work. Blue shirt or 
white, he exhausted all his resources before he would accept charity - 
or go on relief: he stopped his child’s music lessons; sold the wedding 
furniture; sent his children to early’ Mass where few would notice 
their shabby dress.* 


2 Benjamin Glassberg, Across the Desk of a Relief Administrator (Chicago, 
1938), p. 18; Abram Kardiner, “The Réle of Economic Security in the Adapta- 
tion of the Individual?’ The Family, XVII (1936), 187-197; Bakke, Un- 
employed Worker, pp. 25-26; Mirra Komarovsky, The Unemployed Man and 
His Family (New York, 1940), pp. 23-27, Cf. Edward Rundquist and Ray- 
mond Sletto, Personality in the Depression (Misneapolis, 1936); Philip Eisen- 
berg and Paul Lazarsfeld, “The Psychological Effects of Unemployment,” 
Psychological Bulletin, XXXV (1938), 358-390. 

3 E. Wight Bakke, Citizens Without Work (New Haven, 1940), p. 14; Sol 
Wiener Ginsburg, ‘What Unemployment Does to People,” American Journal 
of Psychiatry, XCIX (1942), 439-446; Tom Kromer, Waiting for Nothing 
(Garden City, N.Y., 1935), p. 166. One character in a novel of the period 
remarked: “It’s funny, ain’t it, how we don’t work and yet we live?” Edward 
Anderson, Hungry Men (Garden City, N.Y., 1935), p. 66. 

4 Bakke, Unemployed Worker, p. 212; Works Progress Administration, The 
Personal Side, by Jessie Bloodworth and Elizabeth J. Greenwood, under the 
supervision of John Webb, mimeographed (Washington, 1939), p. 286; Helen 
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Net: thé day came’ when even the proudest family had to seek relief. 
‘The failure of the First National Bank in one Midwestern town forced 
twelve families-on the county. When the bank collapsed, one woman, 
shouting and: SOAR, beat on the closed plate-glass doors; all of her 
savings from’a’ quarter of a century of making rag rugs toad vanished. 
A woman’ who ‘had ‘taught the fourth grade for fifty-two years lost 
every’ penny: she had set aside for her old age. Thousands of hard-. 
working, thrifty people now had no alternative but to make their way 
to’ the relief office: “It took me a month,” said an Alabama Jumber- 
man. “I ‘used:to go down there every day or so and walk past the 
place again and again.” A Birmingham engineer put it more directly: 
“I simply had to murder my pride.’”® 

On May12, 1933, Congress authorized a half-billion dollars in relief 
money to be channeled by the federal government through state and 


local agencies. Bight-dayslater, the-President announced_his_choiceto 
Hest Federal_E tint Advwistawalinve sal 


Woarks_Administration Unlike the FERA_GWiA was a federal oper- 


The agency took half its workers from relief rolls; the other half were 
people who needed jobs, but who did not have to demonstrate their 
poverty by submitting to a “means” test. CWA did not give a relief 
stipend but paid minimum wages. Hopkins, called on to mobilize in 
one winter almost as many men as had served in the armed forces in 
World War I, had to invent jobs for four million men and women 
in thirty days and put them to work. By mid-January, at its height, 
the CWA employed 4,230,000 persons.® 

In its brief span the GWA built or improved some 500,000 miles of 
roads, 40,000 schools, over 3,500 playgrounds and athletic fields, and 
1,000 airports. Workmen renovated Montana’s State Capitol Building 
and helped erect Pittsburgh’s Cathedral of Learning. The CWA em- 
ployed fifty thousand teachers to keep rural schools open and to teach 
adult education classes in the cities. It provided enough money to put 


* Robert Sherwood, Roosevelt and Hopkins (New York, 1948), pp. 3, 49; 
Pegsy Bacon, “Facts About Faces: IV. Harry Hopkins,’ New Republic, 
LXXXII (1935), 7; Arthur Schlesinger, Jr, The Coming of the New Deal 
(Boston, 1959), pp. 265-266; Raymond Clapper, Watching the World (New 
York, 1944), pp. 120-121; “Reminiscences of Will W. Alexander,” COHC, II, 
359. 

* Harry Hopkins, Spending to Save (New York, 1936), pp. 97-107; Gertrude 
Springer, “The New Deal and the Old Dole,” Survey Graphic, XXII (1933), 
347-352, 385, 388; Edward Ainsworth Williams, Federal Aid for Relief (New 
* York, 1939), pp. 58-66. : ‘ 

8 “Reminiscences—Civil Works Administration,” John Carmody MSS., Box 
73; Sherwood, Hopkins, pp. 50-52; Louis Brownlow, A Passion for Anonymity 
(Chicago, 1958), pp. 286-288. 
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back to’work every teacher on Boston’s unemployed rolls. It hired three 
“thousand artists and writers, and used a variety of other special skills. 
Opera’ singers toured the Ozarks; prehistoric mounds were excavated 
for. the Smithsonian Institution; ninety-four Indians restocked the 
Kodiak Islands with snowshoe rabbits. The CWA pumped a billion 
dollars of ‘purchasing power into the sagging economy.” 

s'The CWA got the country through the winter. In Des Moines, men 
yaced:to:the store with their first pay, able for the first time in months 
to shove'cash ‘instead of a grocery order across the counter. One Towa 
woman reported: “The first thing I did was to go out and buy a dozen 
oranges. I hadn’t tasted any for so long that I had forgotten what they 
were like.’ On-Christmas Eve, streets were crowded with wives of 
CWA workers doing last-minute shopping for children who would 
otherwise haveawoke to a bleak Christmas morning. By midnight, 
CWA ‘employees in‘ Columbus, Ohio, had swept bare the shelves of 
shoestores.“In-February, a record-breaking cold wave chilled the coun- 
try—56 below in northern New England, 14 below in New York City, 
8 below in Richmond, snow and hail in Florida—and only the CWA 
provided the.margin of relief from cold and want.?° 

i Alarmed“at how much CWA was costing, Roosevelt ended it as 
quickly as he could. He feared he was creating a permanent class of 
reliefers whom he might never get off the government payroll. If 
CWA were'continued into the summer, the President told his advisers, 
it- would “become a habit with the country. .. . We must not take 
the ‘position that we are going to have permanent depression in this 
country;and-it is-very important that we have somebody to say that 
quite: forcefully to:these people... . Nobody,” he added blandly, “is 
going to starve during the warm weather.” Revelations of corruption 
reinforced .Roosevelt’s determination. The CWA proved immensely 


popular—with merchants, with local officials, and with workers—and 
tet ye es . ‘ 

. | 0 Henry Alsberg,.America Fights the Depression (New York, 1934); Hopkins, 

Sperding.to Save, pp. 108-125; Florence Peterson, “CWA: A Candid Ap- 

_ praisal,”. Atlantic Monthly, CLITI (1934), 587-590; Schlesinger, Coming of 
New Deal, p. 270; Time, XXIII (February 5, 1934), 14; (February 19, 1934), 

12; Corrington Gill, Waested Manpower (New York, 1939), pp. 163-169. 

10 Lorena Hickok to Harry Hopkins, November 25, December 4, 1933, Hop- 
kins MSS.; Louis Brownlow, Passion for Anonymity, p. 288; Sherwood, Hopkins, 
pp..53-55.. 2. 4 

11 “Proceedings of the National Emergency Council, Dec. 19, 1933-April 18, 
1936,” microfilm, FDRL, session of January 23, 1934. 
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Senate progressives such as Cutting and La Follette strongly protested 
the death of the agency. But Roosevelt was adamant. On February 15, 
Hopkins began demobilization in the South, where weather was warm- 
est, and paced his pink slips with the northward move of the spring. 
By early April, he had fired four million workers. 

In the spring of 1934, the FERA took up the relief burden once 
more. It continued the CWA's unfinished work projects; dispensed di- 
rect relief; bailed out stranded coal towns like Dewmaine and Colp, 
Illinois, where 95 per cent of the people were on relief; and, in the 
course of aiding rural areas, experimented with long-term projects 
such as loans to farmers and even the creation of new communities. 
Self-help projects employed jobless men and women in idle canning 
plants or mattress factories. Most of the reliefers on works projects en- 
gaged in routine construction; FERA erected five thousand public 
buildings and seven thousand bridges, cleared streams, dredged rivers, 
and terraced land. But Hopkins sought too to use the particular skills 
of white-collar workers. The FERA taught over one and a half million 
adults to read and write, ran nursery schools for children from low- 
income families, and helped one hundred thousand students to attend 
college.*? 

It was this highly imaginative white-collar program that drew the 
most heated criticism, especially after an aldermanic investigation in 
New York revealed that an FERA official was teaching 150 men to 
make “boondoggles,” such items as woven belts or linoleum-block 
printing. Ever after, “boondoggling”—the official claimed the term 
went back to pioneer days, but others insisted it had been invented by 
a fifteen-year-old Eagle Scout seven years before—served as the main 
epithet for critics of federal relief. Such disparagement threatened to 
make FERA a political liability, at the very same time that it was 
failing to give adequate relief. While the worker under CWA had 
averaged $15.04 a week, he received only $6.50 a week under FERA; 
moreover, he could get on FERA rolls only if he had first identified 
himself as a reliefer and submitted to the humiliation of a “means” 
test. 

By the end of 1934, the government had spent over two billion dol- 


12 Hopkins, Spending to Save, pp. 126-166; Corrington Gill, Wasted Man- 
power, pp. 169-175; Edward Ainsworth Williams, Federal Aid for Relief, pp. 
67-265. 
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- Jars on relief, and Roosevelt felt he had little to show for it. The wear 
‘ . .of five years of depression was adding new people to the welfare rolls 
"_ every. day;..some twenty million were receiving public assistance, and, 
'; in drought-stricken South Dakota, one-third of the state depended on 
the dole. Both Roosevelt and Hopkins believed the states should bear a 
~ greater share of the burden, and both thought direct relief sapped the 
morale of workers. “What I am seeking is the abolition of relief al- 
together,” Roosevelt wrote Colonel House in November, 1934. “I can- 
not say so.out loud yet but I hope to be able to substitute work for 
relief"2* , 
» In January, 1935, Roosevelt proposed a gigantic program of emer- 
- gency public employment which would give work to three and a half 
million jobless. They would receive more than the relief dole but less 
than the prevailing wage so as not to “encourage the rejection of op- 
. portunities for private employment.” He would turn the remaining 
million and a half on relief back to local charity as unemployables. The 
dole, Roosevelt told Congress, was “4 narcotic, a subtle destroyer of 
the human spirit. . . . Iam not willing that the vitality of our people 
_ be further.sapped by the giving of cash, of market baskets, of a few 
hours of weekly work cutting grass, raking Jeaves or picking up papers 
_ in the. public parks,” he declared. “The Federal Government must and 
shall quit this business of relief.”"* 
: ‘While Roosevelt’s proposal to-spend—almest-fiebillion_dollars_on 
work velicf-alanned-conservatives-who-favered_the-tess_costly dole, the 
» stiffet- Pie f bor feli-the Posi iL. 
: wage” of roughly $50-2-month, about-twice-what_they would get_asa 
_ dois The AF of feared-thet-sueh_a-sum—would_undercut_union 
. scales, and advocated paying reticfers-according-te—the—“prevailing 
—wage scale” in- the-area. ‘The fight for-the-“prevailing_wage” united 
New Deal -liberals- such-as-Wagner-and_Black_with_opportunists like 
Huey Long, Father Coughtin, and-Nevada's silver-haired Pat McCar- 


13 Time, XXV (April 15, 1935), 14-16; Schlesinger, Coming of New Deal, 
pp. 278-280; F.D,R. to E. M. House, November 27, 1934, FDRL PPF 222. 
14 Samue} Rosenman (ed.), The Public Papers and Addresses of Franklin D. 
: Roosevelt (13 vols., New York, 1938-50), V, 19-21; Schlesinger, Coming of 
New Deal, p. 294; Arthur Macmahon, John Millett, and Gladys Ogden, The 
Administration of Federal Work Relief (Chicago, 1941), pp. 44-47; Daniel 
: Roper to E. M. House, June 12, 1934, House MSS. 
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ran. Not until late March, after the Senate had first voted for the 
' ili B id_it reverse itself and 


Li i a bad 


agree to-pive the President ‘diseretionary-contro!” of relief wages, save 
en butiiding—projects-The Emergency Relief Appropriation Act of 
1935 authorized the greatest single appropriation in the history of the 


United States or any other nation. The law, which permitted Roose- 
velt to spend this huge sum largely as he saw fit, marked a significant © 
shift of power from Congress to the President. 


regrettable. Since projects were chosen in which the cost of materials 
was negligible, housing was doomed. Since the Works Progress Ad- 
ministration, as Hopkins’ new agency was called, was not permitted 
to compete with private industry or to usurp regular governmental 
work, many WPA projects were make-work assignments of scant 
value.17 Yet given the problem Hopkins confronted, he displayed re- 
markable ingenuity in much that he did. The WPA built or improved 


15 James Burns, “Congress and the Formation of Economic Policies: Six Case 
Studies” (unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, Harvard University, 1947), pp. 55- 
88. ’ 

16 Schlesinger, Coming of New Deal, p. 347; Harold Ickes, “My Twelve Years 
with F.D.R.,” Saturday Evening Post, CXX (June 19, 1948), 30-31, 95-99; 
Searle Charles, “Harry L. Hopkins: New Deal Administrator, 1933-38” (un- 
published Ph.D. dissertation, University of Illinois, 1953), p. 152; Harold Ickes 
to F.D.R., September 7, 1935, FDRL PSF 17. 

17 In 1939, the agency’s name was changed to the Work Projects Administra- 
tion. 
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“'- more than 2,500 hospitals, 5,900 school buildings, 1,000 airport landing 
fields, ‘and nearly 13,000 playgrounds, It restored the Dock Street 

Theater in Charleston; erected a magnificent ski lodge atop Oregon’s 

_ . Mount Hood;*conducted art classes for the insane in a Cincinnati 

hospital; drew a Braille map for the blind at Watertown, Massachu- 

setts; and ran a pack-horse library in the Kentucky hills.** 

- ‘The-WPA’s Federal Theatre Project employed actors, directors, and 

other ‘craftsmen to produce plays, circuses, vaudeville shows, and mari- 

onette performances. i ject, i 


“Far from being the rigidly bureaucratic operation critics had pre- 
dicted, the Federal Theatre proved ready to experiment. It presented 
Marlowe’s Dr.- Faustus without scenery, using lighting to achieve ef- 
fects, and‘offered Macbeth by an all-Negro company in a Haitian lo- 
cale. "The Poetic Theatre staged T. S. Eliot’s Murder in the Cathedral 
and Alfred Kreymborg’s' production of W. H. Auden’s satirical verse 
drama, Dance- of Death. On the same night, the curtain rose on 
twenty-one stages in eighteen cities on the first presentation of Sinclair 
Lewis’ It Can’t Happen Here; there were even versions in Yiddish 
and Spanish. In New York, Lewis himself performed the role of his 
hero, Doremus Jessup. The Federal Theatre’s most striking innovation, 
the “Living Newspaper,” offered a kaleidoscopic dramatization of 
contemporary social and political issues. Critics protested, not unjustly, 
that “editions” like Power presented New Deal propaganda. 

“The Federal Theatre presented plays to many people who had never 
seen a theatrical production. In April, 1936,.a touring company gave 
Twelfth Night in the town hall of Littleton, Massachusetts, Detroit 
witnessed Liliom, and Asheville, North Carolina, saw Camiile, while 
Los Angeles had a choice of attractions at six different WPA theaters 
ranging from Six. Characters in Search of an Author to plays in 


“18 Federal Works Agency, Final Report on the WPA Program, 1935-43 
(Washington, , 1946) ; Works Progress Administration, Inventory (Washington, 
1938) ; Grace Adams, Workers on Relief (New Haven, 1939), p. 101; Life, IV 
(February 28, 1938), 41-47. * 
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French, Yiddish, and Mexican. On hot summer nights, youngsters 
perched on benches in city parks to watch touring puppet companies 
perform Punch and Judy or Jack and the Beanstalk. New York's 
Henry Street Playhouse had to call for police reserves to handle the 
crowds who came to Dance Theatre productions. In four years, the 
Federal Theatre played to an audience of some thirty million people.’ 
The Federal Writers’ Project, under the direction of Henry Alsberg, 
a former newspaperman and Provincetown Theatre director, turned 
out about a thousand publications, including fifty-one state and ter- 
ritorial guides; some thirty city guides; twenty regional guides such 
as U.S, One, Maine to Florida, and The Oregon Trail; and such 
special studies as the imaginative picture book Who’s Who in the 
Xoo. The 150 volumes in the “Life in America” series ranged from the 
moving These Are Our Lives to Baseball in Old Chicago and em- 
braced a notable series of ethnic studies, including The Italians of New 
York, The Hopi, The Armenians of Massachusetts, and The Negro 
in Virginia. The projects, under_the _guidance-of state—directorstike 
Vardis Fisher in Idaho Row S rafal 1 Lyle &: ‘ 


in 1939 abolished the 
Federal Theatre and allowed the other projects to continue only if 
they found local sponsors who would bear 25 per cent of the cost. The 
Federal Writers’ Project proved its popularity when, to the amazement 
of its critics, every one of the forty-eight states put up the required 
amount.?° 


19 Hallie Flanagan, Arena (New York, 1940); Willson Whitman, Bread and 
Circuses (New York, 1937); “Unemployed Arts,” Fortune, XV (May, 1937), 
110; Mordecai Gorelik, New Theatres for Old (New York, 1940), pp. 397-399, 
443-445; Grant Code, “Dance Theatre of the WPA: A Record of National 
Accomplishment,” Dance Observer (November, 1939), 280-81, 290; “Footlights 
Federal Style, Harper's, CLXXIIT (1936), 626. 

70 Mabel Ulrich, “Salvaging Culture for the WPA,” Harper’s, CLXXVIIL 
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. .<The Federal Art>Project, directed by Holger Cahill, gave jobs to 
unemployed..artists, often men of modest talents, but there were gifted 
painters too-—Stuart Davis and Yasuo Kuniyoshi, Willem De Kooning 
and Jackson’ Pollock,:Charles Alston and Aaron Bohrod. At night, in 
schools,. in settlement houses, and in rural churches, hundreds of 
teachers, taught painting, clay modeling, weaving, and carving. To 
prepare. an Index of American Design, water-colorists and draftsmen 
copied precisely and in vivid hues objects which had been used since 
the first days of settlement—andirons and skillets, cigar-store Indians 
and ship’s figureheads. Although the distinguished British critic Ford’ 
Madox Ford found the level of WPA art work “astonishingly high,” 
much of the original painting was inevitably second rate. Yet the FAP, 
and the special projects of the Treasury Department, revived the art 
of mural decoration, which had been dead in the United States for 
seventy-five’ years. Henry Varnum Poor reported: “What has hap- 
pened and in such.a short time is almost incredible. From a govern- 
ment. completely apathetic to art, we suddenly have a government 
very..art ‘conscious. Public offices are decorated with fresh paintings 
instead of old prints.” American painters were deeply influenced by 
the Mexican muralists Rivera, Orozco, and Siqueiros—especially in 
their forthright treatment of political and social subjects. “Mural art 
can never be important,” wrote George Biddle, “unless it is interpreting 
a.great social and collective idea.” Applying the Mexican techniques 
but drawing-on native American themes, painters frescoed the walls 
of schools and post offices across the nation; “some of it good,” Roo- 
sevelt commented, “some of it not so good, but all of it native, human, 
eager, and alive—all of it painted by their own kind in their own 
country, and painted-about things that they know and look at often 
and. have touched and loved.” 


et 
(1939), 656; “Work of the Federal Writers’ Project of WPA,” Publishers’ 
Weekly, CXXXV (1939), 1130-1135; Time, XXXI (January 3, 1938), 55-56; 
XXXVI; (August 12,-.1940), 64. Yet another WPA agency, the Historical 
Records Survey, made inventories of manuscripts, public records, and other 
historical materials and turned out guides like the Index to Early American 
Periodical, Literature, 1728-1870. Robert Binkley, “The Cultural Program of 
the W.P.A.,” Harvard Educational Review, IX (March, 1939), 156-174; Memo- 
randum to Harry Hopkins, May 12, 1935, Hopkins MSS., “The President” file. 
Cf. Willard Hogan, “The WPA Research and Records Program,” Harvard 
Educational Review, XIII (1943), 52-62. 

21 “Unemployed Arts,” p. 172; “Mr. Whiting. Interview given to American 
Mag. of Art by Henry Varnum Poor,” n.d., Forbes Watson MSS.; George Biddle 
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-Roosevelt’s social security program was intended to meet some of 
the: objections: to his relief operations. In June, 1934, the President 
had named a cabinet Committee on Economic Security, headed by 
Frances Perkins, to develop a workable social insurance system. The 
Committee, with little argument, approved a national system of con- 
tributory old-age and survivors’ insurance. It had a much harder tirne 
reaching: agreement on the vexatious issue of unemployment compen- 
sation. New Dealers like Wallace and Tugwell desired a national sys- 
tem which would insure uniform standards in a country where workers 
moved. from state to state and where state governments were often 
notoriously mismanaged. A group of reformers centered in Wisconsin, 
which had the only existing unemployment compensation plan, urged 
instead a joint national-state system, which would permit experimenta- 
tion’ on a problem where many questions still had not been answered. 
This Brandeisian approach, sponsored by one of the authors of the 
Wisconsin plan, Paul Rauschenbush, and his wife, Elizabeth Brandeis, 
the Justice’s daughter, won the committee’s support, both because the 
President. favored it and because it had the further merit of being 
more likely. to meet a constitutional test before the Supreme Court.’* 


24 Grace Adams, Workers on Relief, pp. 15-16, 314-320; Marriner Eccles, 
Beckoning’ Frontiers (New York, 1951), pp. 185-186; Elias Huzar, “Federal 
Unemployment Relief Policies,” Journal of Politics, I (1940), 332-335. Cf. 
Donald Howard, The WPA and Federal Relief Policy (New York, 1943). 

25 Schlesinger, Coming of New Deal, pp. 301-303; Minutes of the Advisory 
Council of the Committee on Economy Security, Mary Dewson MSS., Box 1; 
Gerard Swope to F.D.R., March 22, 1934, Swope MSS.; W. Jett Lauck to 
_ Thomas Kennedy, November 22, 1934, Lauck MSS., Correspondence; Eveline 

Burns, ‘Social Insurance in Evolution,” American Economic Review, XXXIV, 
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On January 17, 1935, President Roosevelt asked Congress for social 
security legislation. That same day, the administration’s bill was in- 
troduced in both houses of Congress by men who had felt keenly 
the meaning of social insecurity. Robert Wagner, who steered the social 
security measure through the Senate, was the son of a janitor; as an 
immigrant boy, he had sold papers on the streets of New York. Mary- 
land’s David Lewis, who guided the bill through the House, had gone 
to work at nine in a coal mine. Illiterate at sixteen, he had taught 
himself to read not only English but French and German; he had 
learned French to verify a translation of Tocqueville. ‘The aged, Davy 
Lewis declared, were “America’s untouchables. . . . Even under slav- 
ery, the owner did not deny his obligation to feed and clothe and 
doctor the slaves, no matter what might happen to crops or to mar- 
kets.”7¢ 

Conservatives charged that the social security conception violated 
the traditional American assumptions of self-help, self-denial, and in- 
dividual: responsibility. New Jersey's Senator A. Harry Moore pro- 
tested: “It would take all the romance out of life. We might as well 
take a child from the nursery, give him a nurse, and protect him from 
every experience that life affords.” Southerners worried about its 
implications for race relations. “The average Mississippian,” wrote the 
Jackson Daily News, “can’t imagine himself chipping in to pay pen- 
sions for able-bodied Negroes to sit around in idleness on front gal- 
leries, supporting all their kinfolks on pensions, while cotton and corn 
crops are crying for workers to get them out of the grass.”?" 

Yet, as in the case of the relief bill, opposition to the measure 
centered not in conservatives but in congressmen who argued that 
the measure was too parsimonious. The Townsendites rallied behind 
a proposal, filed by Representative John McGroarty, the poet laureate 
of California, for monthly pensions of $200. They failed to win ap- 
proval for their proposition, but they impressed Congress with the 
need to adopt some kind of legislation which would quiet the demand 
for old-age pensions. After voting down the McGroarty bill and the 


i 
Supplement (March, 1944), 199-211; Paul Douglas, Social Security in the 
United States (New York, 1936), 3-68. , 

26 Fortune, XI (March, 1935), 116; Congressional Record, 74th Cong., Ist 
Sess., p. 5687. 

27 Literary Digest, CXIX (June 29, 1935), 5; Jackson (Miss.) Daily News, 
June 20, 1935. 
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yet more radical demand of Ernest Lundeen of Minnesota for costly 
unemployment - benefits to be distributed by elected coramittees of 
workers, ithe:House passed the social security measure in April, 371-33, 
although only, after every Republican save one had voted to recommit 
it2% In June:'the Senate approved the bill, and on August 15 the 
_President signed the measure. 

a'The..Social Security Act created a national system of old-age in- 
surance in which most employees were compelled to participate. At the 
age’ of ‘sixty-five, workers would receive retirement annuities financed 
by. taxes..on..their wages and their employer’s payroll; the benefits 
would vary in proportion to how much they had earned. In addition, 
the federal government offered to share equally with the states the care 
of destitute persons over sixty-five who would not be able to take part 
in the old-age insurance system. The act also set up a federal-state 
system of unemployment insurance, and provided national aid to the 
states, on-a matching basis, for care of dependent mothers and chil- 
dren, the crippled, and the blind, and for public health services. 

In many -respects, the law was an astonishingly inept and conserva- 
tive piece of legislation. In no other welfare system in the world did 
the state shirk-all responsibility for old-age indigency and insist that 
funds be:taken out of the current earnings of workers. By relying on 
regressive taxation and withdrawing vast sums to build up reserves, 
‘the act-did untold economic mischief. The law denied coverage to 
numerous classes of workers, including those who needed security 
most: notably farm laborers and domestics. Sickness, in normal times 
the main cause of, joblessness, was disregarded. The act not only failed 
to set up a national system of unemployment compensation but did not 
‘even provide adequate national standards.”® 

Yet for all its faults the Social Security Act of 1935 was a new land- 
mark. in American history. It reversed historic assumptions about the 


"28 The Daily Worker, which backed the Lundeen bill, denounced Roosevelt's 
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nature of social responsibility, and it established the proposition that 
the individual has clear-cut social rights. It was framed in a way that 
withstood tests in the courts and changes of political mood. “I guess 
you’re right on the economics,” Roosevelt conceded when told that 
the employee contributions were a mistake, “but those taxes were 
never a problem of economics. They are politics all the way through. 
We put those payroll contributions there so as to give the contributors 
a legal, moral, and political right to collect their pensions and their 
unemployment benefits. With those taxes in there, no damn politician 
can ever scrap my social security program.”*° 


ny did a n 


economic B AS, _nhe-prevea _to—pe—a builde e—riva Sheops. From 
1933 to 1939, PWA helped construct some 70 per cent of the country’s 
new school buildings; 65 per cent of its courthouses, city halls, and sew- 
age plants; 35 per cent of its hospitals and public health facilities. 
PWA made possible the electrification of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
from New York to Washington and the completion of Philadelphia’s 
30th ‘Street Station. In New York, it helped build the Triborough 
Bridge, the Lincoln Tunnel, and a new psychiatric ward at Bellevue 
Hospital. It gave Texas the port of Brownsville, linked Key West to 
the Florida mainland, erected the superbly designed library of the 
University of New Mexico, and spanned rivers for Oregon’s Coastal 
Highway. Under PWA allocation, the Navy built the aircraft carriers 
Yorktown and Enterprise, the heavy cruiser Vincennes, and numerous 
other light cruisers, destroyers, submarines, gunboats, and cembat 
planes; the Army Air Corps received grants for more than a hundred 
planes and over filty military airports.** 

The PWA’s work in slum clearance and low-cost housing proved 


30 Schlesinger, Coming of New Deal, pp. 308~309. See Frances Perkins, The 
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-disappointing. Ickes, hoping to outwit land speculators and greedy 
corporations, approved only seven projects out of hundreds of appli- 
cations from ‘limited-dividend corporations. When he decided the only 
way to"get’decent housing was for the government to build it itself, 
he was hamstrung by a Circuit Court ruling that the government could 
not claim the right of eminent domain to acquire ]and for federal 
housing:**: In its first four and a half years, the PWA built or started 
only forty-nine’ projects with a total of less than 25,000 residential 
units. Ickes himself confided to his diary in June, 1936, after a tour 
of thé PWA housing projects in Chicago: “From what I saw and 
heard’ I’ was‘very much disappointed with the progress that has been 
made. There isn’t any doubt that something is wrong in the Housing 
Division, in fact, has been wrong for a long time. We are not getting 
results.”’*5 
Unhappy with the PWA’s performance, a small corps of reformers 
centered in New York called for the creation of a separate federal 
agency which would undertake low-cost housing as a permanent gov- 
‘ ernment activity. They got little help from Roosevelt. A man with 
small love for the city, and less for the housing reformers, with their 
cold calculations about plumbing requirements and unit costs, he 
never shared the enthusiasm of the proponents of model tenements. 
The main-drive for a federal housing act came not from the White 
House ‘but from Senator Wagner, who introduced legislation in the 
Senate, and from the urban reformers: social workers like Mary 
Simkhovitch, housing experts like Catherine Bauer, labor leaders like 
John Edelman, and local officials like New York City’s Housing Gom- 
missioner, Langdon Post.** 
Franklin Roosevelt thought of his housing program less as a way to 
aid slum dwellers than as a way to revive a sick industry—nearly a 
third of the jobless were in the building trades—and one which would 
have incalculable effects on other industries from cement to electrical 


32 United States v. Certain Lands in the City of Louisville, 78.F. (2d) 684 
(C.C.A. 6th Cir. 1935). 
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appliances. He had far less faith in public housing than in government 
encouragement of private ventures. Under the National Housing Act 
of 1934, a new agency, the Federal Housing Administration, insured 
loans made by private lending institutions to middle-income families 
to repair and modernize their homes or to build new homes. Home 
and business modernization proved an outstanding success, but the 
core of the program, which aimed at new home construction, moved 
sluggishly. Roosevelt made the strange appointment of the conservative 
oil executive James Moffett to head the agency, and Moffett placed a 
retired New York banker, who was unsympathetic to the FHA, in 
charge of new home construction. Not until 1938, after the act had 
been liberalized and new men appointed, did the potentialities of 
FHA as a home-building agency begin to be realized.** Meanwhile, 
public housing foundered. When Moffett charged that the program 
Ickes proposed for massive low-cost housing would “wreck a 21-billion- 
dollar mortgage market and undermine the nation’s real estate values,” 
Roosevelt sided with Moffett.** 

For two years, Senator Wagner got nowhere in his attempt to win 
approval for his federal housing bill. In 1936, the Senate passed the 
measure, but it died in House committee. In 1937, Wagner made a 
new try, and on August 6, despite objections from rural senators that 
the bill would benefit chiefly the great northern cities, the Senate once 
~ more passed the measure. Once again, it seemed that the House would 
kill the bill, but now Roosevelt swung his weight behind it, even 
though he still felt little enthusiasm for the measure and was annoyed 
by the prickly, squabbling, impolitic housing reformers. The President’s 
support proved decisive. Henry Steagall, chairman of the House com- 
mittee, thought the measure both socialistic and financially reckless, 
but he reported the bill out from a sense of party loyalty. The House 
finally approved the bill, and on September 1 the President signed it. 
The Wagner-Steagall Housing Act created the United States Housing 
Authority as a public corporation under the Department of the In- 
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terior,-and..made available $500 million in loans for low-cost housing. 
__ By: thezend of -1940, ‘almost 350 USHA projects had been completed 
or were‘under construction. But, like many other New Deal operations, 
the federal-housing venture was notable more because it created new 
precedents for government action than for the dimensions of its 
achievements: \Measured by. the needs, or by the potentialities, Roo- 
sevelt’s public housing program could make only modest claims.** 

.. Brankln, Roosevelt responded with much greater warmth to chimer- 
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My boyhood was a pretty rough passage. | came through it, yes. But 
that was luck, luck, luck! Think of the others! 
_ New York senator Robert I. Wagner 


Despite Roosevelt's fulminations against business, and despite the fum- 
bling performance of the NRA and AAA, as early as 1935 the economy 
had begun to show at least modest signs of recovery. In the hollows of 
Appalachia, miners were retimbering coal shafts dank and rubbled from 
years of disuse. Workers oiled rusty spindles in long-shuttered textile 
mills from Massachusetts to the Carolinas. The clang of stamping 
presses and the buzz of machine tools split the stillness that had de- 
scended in 1929 over the great industrial belt between the Ohio River 
and the Great Lakes. Stevedores were once again winching cargoes onto 
the docks of Puget Sound and San Francisco Bay. Tugs taken out of 
mothballs nudged barge-rafts up the Mississippi from New Orleans. 
Along the Monongahela and the Allegheny, banked forge and foundry 
furnaces were coughing back to life. Haltingly, hopefully, America was 
going back to work. 

Official figures confirmed the extent of the revival. Gross national 
product for 1935 stood at nearly $88 billion, well above the low point 
of some $73 billion in 1933, though still below the 1929 high of $104 
billion. A more sensitive gauge of economic performance, measuring 
the volume of industrial output on a monthly basis, confirmed the steady 
and even accelerating pace of improvement. On a 1929 base of 100, 
the Federal Reserve Board’s Index of Industrial Production climbed 
from less than 50 in 1933 to 70 in 1934 and was rising above 80 as 1935 
drew to a close. These favorable trends gathered still] more momentum 
throughout 1936 and on into early 1937. By the time of Roosevelt's tri- 
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umphal a in November 1936, the ranks of the unemployed had 
shrunk by nearly four million from the 1933 total of some thirteen 
million. Within weeks of his inauguration at the end of January 1937, 
almost two million additional workers had found jobs (though the un- 
employment rate in 1937 remained at 14 percent and never went lower 
for the remainder of the decade). Gross national product totaled almost 
$100 billion for 1936 and would actually exceed the 1929 figure in 1937 
(though only barely and bricfly).' 

‘This economic revival, however tenuous, set the stage for the Amer- 
ican labor movement's crusade to realize its most elusive goal: organ- 
izing the millions of unskilled workers in the great mass-production 
sectors, especially steel and automaking, into powerful industrial unions. 
That objective had lain beyond labor's grasp since the Knights of Labor 
had sputtered to an inglorious death some fifty years earlier. Jt had re- 
ceded even further from reach as the Depression had perversely im- 
munized firms without customers from labor's most potent weapon, the 
threat of work stoppage. But prosperity, especially the first prosperity after 
such a Jong interval of depression, rendered many firms vulnerable once 
again to the tactics of slowdown and strike. 

Other elements essential to accomplishing labor’s goals were also fall- 
ing into place. Thanks to the Norris—La Guardia Act of 1932, which 
had bound the federal judiciary from issuing injunctions in labor dis- 
putes, capital could no longer look to the federal courts for help. Suc- 
cessful labor organizing now depended as never before on friendly, or 
at least neutral, state governments. Many governors in the past had 
proved all too willing to send in the militia to break picket lines and 
escort scabs into struck mills, mines, and factories. But by 1937, due 
largely to the active campaigning and generous funding of John L. 
Lewis’s United Mine Workers, liberal Democrats, sympathetic to labor, 
held the governorships of several key industrial states. Herbert Lehman 
presided in New York. George Earle sat in the statehouse in steelmaking 
Pennsylvania, where the long-silent mills were now thundering at go 
percent of capacity and beginning to generate profits for the first time 
in half a decade. And on January 1, 1937, Frank L. Murphy took the 
oath of office as governor of Michigan, where the huge automobile 
plants that had Jain vacant and forlorn since 1929 from Detroit to Flint 
and beyond were stirring back to life, gearing up for an anticipated 
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production run of some four million cars in the year ahead, nearly 
double their average annual output in the first half of the decade. 

Labor also had reason to hope that as Franklin Roosevelt began his 
second term the federal government would not merely stand aside but 
would look benevolently on ils purposes. Labor’s Non-Partisan League, 
largely a John L. Lewis creation, had campaigned vigorously for Roo- 
sevell’s reelection. Lewis's United Mine Workers treasury alone had fur- 
nished the Roosevelt campaign with some $500,000 in funds in 1936. 
Lewis pointedly reminded the president that labor had turned out the 
vote for him and his party in the mining and mill districts from the 
Alleghenies to Chicago. Labor had helped Roosevelt to win traditionally 
Republican Pennsylvania, which he had lost to Hoover in 1932, and 
working-class votes helped to produce a 67 percent victory margin in 
Indiana. Lewis himself, though a lifelong Republican, had emphatically 
endorsed Roosevelt in 1936. lor good measure he had denounced Alf 
Landon in front of a cheering crowd of coal miners in Pottsville, Penn- 
sylvania, as “just as emply, as inane, and innocuous as a watermelon 
that had been boiled in a bathtub.” For these services, political, finan- 
cial, and rhetorical, Lewis believed that Roosevelt owed him one—a big 
one. “We must capitalize on the election,” Lewis told his associates in 
Jate 1936. Labor had been “out fighting for Roosevelt and every steel 
town showed a smashing victory for him.” Now was the time to demand 
that the favor be returned.’ 

Most important, the Wagner National Labor Relations Act of 1935 
had put a mighty weapon at labor’s disposal. The act created at least a 
skeletal legal framework guaranteeing workers’ right to organize and re- 
quiring employers to bargain with duly recognized union representa- 
tives. It empowered the National Labor Relations Board (N LRB) to su- 
pervise elections in which workers might choose their union 
representatives. It prohibited such “anfair labor practices” by employers 
as discrimination against union members, refusal to bargain, and, most 
telling, management sponsorship of company unions, 

But the Wagner Act was not by itself sufficient to realize labor’s ends. 
For one thing, the act at frst commanded no servile assent from cm- 
ployers. Invigorated by a widely bruited opinion of the American Liberty 
League that the act was unconstitutional and would soon be formally 
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declared so by the Supreme Court, many employers announced thal 
they would openly defy its provisions. For another, even should the law 
be constitutionally approved, workers must still take the initiative to or- 
ganize themselves. And once organized, they were guaranteed no par- 
ticular results by the Wagner Act, which stopped short of compelling 
employers to reach agreement with their employees. As Massachusetts 
senator David Walsh said during the debate on the Wagner bill: 


Let me emphasize again: When the employees have chosen their 
organization, when they have selected their representatives, all the 
bill proposes to do is to escort them to the door of their employer and 
say, “Here they are, the legal representatives of your employees.” 
What happens behind those doors is not inquired into, and the bill 
does not seek to inquire into it... . The employer . . . is obliged to sign 
no agreement; he can say, “Gentlemen, we have heard you and con- 
sidered your proposals. We cannot comply with your request,” and that 
ends it.? 


Yet for all its limitations, the Wagner Act opened a world of possibility 
to American labor. Together with the favorable political climate and the 
vulnerability of the steel manufacturers and automakers to any distup- 
tion of their first prospective profits in years, the act helped initiate a 
historic organizing drive that rearranged the balance of power between 
American capital and labor. Labor’s awakening also secured a broad 
working-class constituent base that would help to make the Democrats 
the majority party for a long time to come. Ironically, some of the tactics 
that were to win labor's victories would in the end also help to hasten 
the closing of the New Deal era of reform. 

If the stage was now set at the end of 1936, it remained for workers 
themselves to raise the curtain. There had already been a handful of 
successful, though turbulent, overtures—and many more heartbreaking 
false starts. few successes had been cued, as had the several failures 
been miscued, by passage of the National Industrial Recovery Act 
in 1933. The act's Section by ostensibly guaranteeing labor's right 
to collective bargaining, had struc rk of hope that ignited the heaps 
of combustibles littered across the Americarrsacial and economic land- 
scape in 1933. For the remainder of that first Ne al year and into 
the next, workers seized the chance to redress grievances mulated 
over decades of unbridled industrialization and exacerbated by yea 
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conomic collapse: poor wages, arbitrary work rules, no job security and, 
above all, no union. Some employers, notably General Electric presi- 
dent Gerard Swope, a progressive businessman who was among the ar- 
chitedts of the NRA, welcomed and even encouraged the unionization 
of theit\employees. More employers, if they honored 7(a) at all, did so 
by establighing company unions, so-called Fmployee Representation 
Plans (ERPs), which were in fact the docile and housebroken creatures 
of managemént.* When workers persisted in their efforts to realize the 
promise of 7(a)and gain recognition of their own independent unions, 
most employers resisted, at times savagely. The federal government itself 
waffled in its own\jnterpretation of 7(a), sometimes favoring workers, 

Hi yers>In this fluid and volatile environment, whal can 
only be called open class warfare, often orchestrated by bellicose radi- 
cals, erupted in scores of communities in 1933 and 1934. 

In Toledo, Ohio, A. J. Muste’s unapologetically radical] American 
Workers Party forged an unusual alliance of both employed. and un- 
employed workers to force the Electric Auto-Lite Company to recognize 
a new, NRA-spawned union. For several days in May 1934, knots of 
strikers and National Guardsmen battled through the streets of the city, 
repeatedly clashing in bare-knuckle brawls, On May 2q the skittish and 
poorly trained guardsmen botched a bayonet charge into the strikers’ 
tanks. In desperation, they then fired a volley of rifle fire into the crowd. 
Two men died of gunshot wounds. Chastened, Auto-Lite’s management 
submitted to arbitration that eventually secured the union’s right to be 
recognized. 

Elsewhere, even human life proved an insufficient price to purchase 
labor’s goals. In southern California’s lush Imperial Valley, the 
Communist-led Cannery and Agricultural Workers Industrial Union 
(CAW) set out to organize the stoop-laborers who sweated under the 
California sun in the Golden State’s giant agribusiness “factories in the 
field.” ‘The California field hands, as well as the packers in the canning 
sheds, worked under conditions that one investigator thought “competed 
favorably with slavery.” Given the color line that separated white growers 
from their mostly Mexican and Filipino workers, the Imperial Valley 
recollected slavery in other ways as well. In what was to become a trag- 
ically familiar pattern, the growers responded by denouncing the CAW 
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as a Communist conspiracy. They sent in toughs who strong-armed 
union officials and killed three unarmed strikers with rifle fire. Without 
consistent support from either Sacramento or Washington, the federal 
official sent to mediate the dispute soon resigned in disgust. The 
Imperial Valley, he declared on his departure in June 1934, “is governed 
by a small group which, in advertising a war against communism is 
sponsoring terrorism, intimidation and injustice....It is time the 
Imperial Valley awakens fo the fact that it is part of the United States.” 
The CAW was licked. It withdrew from the valley and soon expired, 
leaving behind only a militantly antiunion growers’ association, the As- 
sociated Farmers of California, Inc., and a lasting lesson in the obstacles 
to unionizing the farm sector. The framers of the Wagner Act acknowl 
edged those obstacles when they specifically exempted agricultural work- 
ers from its provisions.° 

Another explosive labor disturbance rocked California just days after 
the valley's tense feudal order was bloodily restored. San Francisco long- 
shoremen, protesting shippers’ control of the hated “shape-up,” where 
mobs of men milled about at dawn near the Ferry Building and im- 
plored an imperious foreman for the favor of a day’s employment, had 
shut down the port of San Francisco for nearly two months. The In- 
dustrial Association, a business body formed in 1921 lo suppress San 
Francisco unions, determined to break the strike by force. The associ- 
ation made its move on the morning of July 5, 1934. Under heavy police 
escort, several red trucks threaded their way past the Ferry Building 
along the Embarcadero, the broad thoroughfare fronting San Francisco’s 
docklands, to deliver their cargoes of strikebreakers to the idle wharves, 
The drivers proceeded in cautious convoy, nervously avoiding eye con- 
tact with the stevedores manning the picket line that straggled along the 
fog-laden Embarcadero. Before long the strikers’ sullen anger exploded 
into unshirted rage. Shouting obscenities, men swarmed toward the 
trucks, finging rocks and pieces of iron pipe. Police shotguns and re- 
volvers barked; nightsticks flailed; teargas billowed through the streets; 
bullets shattered windows, showering the crowd with shards of glass. 
When the fighting finally subsided, two strikers lay dead from gunfire. 

At the slain strikers’ funeral several days later, thousands of sympa- 
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thizers slowly shuffled for hours, eight abreast, behind the flatbed trucks 
bearing the coffins down Market Street. This massive display of com- 
munity support inspired strike leader Harry Bridges, a wiry Australian 
firebrand and head of the International Longshoremen’s Association 
(ILA). Bridges made no secret of his association with Communists. He 
now called for the ultimate weapon in labor's arsenal. It was a fearsome 
instrument that amounted to a declaration of class war: a general strike. 
More than 130,000 workers honored Bridges’s summons. For four days 
beginning on July 16, San Francisco became a virtual ghost town, ils 
streets empty, its shops closed, its freight terminals blockaded, its sup- 
plies of fuel oil and gasoline shut off. In the end faction-fighting between 
AFL transit and construction unions and Bridges’s ILA crippled the 
strike, and the City by the Bay returned to its usual routines. The work- 
ers eventually secured a contract that abolished the shape-up, but San 
Francisco, abashed by employer brutality and bruised by the hard punch 
of labor’s muscle, had learned a sobering lesson about the depths of 
class hatreds. 

Other communities were soon to receive the same rough education. 
Along with St. Paul, its twin city on the opposite bank of the upper 
Mississippi, Minneapolis had long teetered on the edge of violent class 
confrontation. Ethnic divisions aggravated seething class anlagonisms. 
Old-stock Yankee grandees controlled the giant flour mills that processed 
the northern prairie’s great grain harvests. They owned the railroads that 
carried the flour, timber, and Mesabi Range iron ore to market. ‘They 
ran the banks that financed the Twin Cities’ global commodities trade. 
Those same pillars of the community also bankrolled the Citizens Al- 
liance. Like San Francisco's Industrial Associalion, the alliance was a 
pugnaciously antilabor body. In 1934 it outfitted what amounted to a 
private army to keep the predominantly Scandinavian and Irish working 
class in place. 

The Depression had dealt especially cruelly with the Twin Cities. The 
agricultural collapse shut down many mills. The slumping steel industry 
cut back its orders for Mesabi iron, spelling doom both for the mines 
and for the railroads that moved the ore. A nationwide standstill in 
construction slashed the demand for lumber. Unemployed lumberjacks 
and miners, along with foreclosed farmers, drifted into Minneapolis and 
St. Paul and quickly landed on the relief rolls. By the spring of 1934, a 
third of the people in Hennepin County depended on public support 
for their daily bread. The huge and growing pool of the unemployed 
put relentless downward pressure on the wages of those still 
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clinging to their jobs. Truck drivers suffered particularly badly. They 
earned as little as twelve dollars weekly and were sometimes paid not 
in cash but in bruised vegetables.° 

Led by the radical Dunne brothers, founding members of the Trots- 
kyist Communist League of America, Teamster Local 574 demanded 
better wages and union recognition for its truck drivers. Like Bridges in 
San Francisco, the Dunnes in Minneapolis made achieving “closed 
shop” rules their highest priority—that is, agreement by employers to 
hire only union members, an arrangement that would give the union, 
not the bosses, control of the labor pool and hence powerful leverage 
over wages and work conditions. Like the Industrial Association in San 
Francisco, the Citizens Alliance would have none of it. When the truck- 
ing firms flatly refused to negotiate in the spring of 1934, the Dunnes 
vowed to stop every wheel in the city. They issued lengths of galvanized 
pipe and baseball bats to the striking teamsters. For its part, the Citizens 
Alliance organized a posse of vigilantes called the Citizens Army and 
armed it to the teeth. 

A ragged skirmish in May left two Citizens Army soldiers dead and 
brought a tense truce, but neither side made meaningful concessions, 
despite the efforts of federal mediators. Both camps were spoiling for a 
fight that would break the deadlock. On Bloody Friday, July 20, they 
got it. A crowd of teamsters cut off a truck that was provocatively trying 
to move under police escort through a picket line. As if on cue, the 
police opened fire, pouring round after round of buckshot into the backs 
of the scatlering teamsters. They wounded sixty-seven workers and killed 
two, Pandemonium convulsed Minneapolis. Governor Floyd Olson, 
self-described radical and a darling of the intellectual left, declared mar- 
tial Jaw. ‘The following month, the trucking firms grudgingly accepted 
the teamsters’ closed-shop demands. The Dunnes had won a smashing 
victory, though at a terrible human cost. In the process, they had laid 
bare the limits of Olson’s vaunted “radicalism” and exposed the weakness 
of the civil authorities in the face of a disturbance such as the Dunnes 
were prepared to inflict and the Citizens Army was prepared to accept. 
They had also made Teamsters Local 574 into a powerful bastion of 
radicalism within the American labor movement. 
even greater violence swept the textile districts 
from New England to the so nt, as the United ‘Textile 
Workers (UTW) struck to force mill operators to honor : 
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ring, and collective bargaining provisions of the Cotton ‘Textile Codey 
t and much-ballyhooed industry-wide NRA code signed ip4uly 
strike stretched through some twenly states and pgséd insu- 
perable logistical problems for its organizers. Lt was probably doomed 
from the start. Pogrly disciplined worker demonstrations‘in several New 
England mill townsdegenerated into rioting that ¢ med two lives and 
left scores wounded. While federal officials dith€red ineptly to resolve 
‘the dispute, more blood flo 
killed in Trion, Georgia, on Se 5. On the following day six 
strikers fell to police guns in SouthGarolina. Battered everywhere and 
badly bloodied by the murdergxS redponse in the South, the UTW 
called it quits in October. “We won't hav 
machine guns,” said a u 
the reemployment of stfikers without reprisals, buta reporter wrote from 


1953: 


North Carolina i “live in 
terror of bein nployers, she 
said, they “H¥e in a state of mingled rage and fear against thisimported 


monstresity: organized labor.” Management’s mood was well c 
tade publication’s brazen declaration that “a few hundred funé 
ill have a quieting influence.” 


FRANKLIN ROOSEVELT was widely perceived as the patron of la- 
bor’s awakening, and for a Jong season he was surely the political ben- 
eficiary of labor's growing assertiveness. Labor organizers knew the 
power of the Roosevelt magic and exploited it shamelessly. John L. 
Lewis shrewdly invoked the Roosevelt mystique in his organizing drive 
among coal miners in 1933, when he trumpeted that “the President 
wants you to join a union.” Millions of working-class Americans came 
to see Roosevelt not simply as their president but as their special advo- 
cate, even their personal friend. Scrawling unschooled prose onto lined 
tablet paper, they reached out by the thousands to touch the presidential 
hem. “I am a long ways from you in distance yet my faith is in you my 
heart with you and [ am for you sink or swim,” a South Carolina textile 
mill hand wrote to Roosevelt, Strikers surrounding the vast Goodyear 
tire factory in Akron, Ohio, in 1936 named one of the strong points 
along their eleven-mile picket line “Camp Roosevelt.” (A second was 
named “Camp John L. Lewis,” and a third, with somewhat less ideo- 
logical punctilio, “Camp Mae West.”) Lewis coached his field organ- 
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izers to close their speeches by leaning forward, holding high their 
crossed middle and index fingers, and intoning confidentially: “And I 
tell you, boys, John L, Lewis and President Roosevelt, why they’re just 
like that!” One North Carolina mill worker summed up the pro- 
Roosevelt sentiments of many when he said that “Mr. Roosevelt is the 
only man we ever had in the White House who would understand that 
my boss is a sonofabitch.”* 

But Roosevelt was in fact a rather diffdent champion of labor, and 
especially of organized labor unions. If he was the worker's patron, it 
was also true that his fundamental attitude toward labor was somewhat 
patronizing. Like Secretary of Labor Perkins, he was more interested in 
giving workers purchasing power than in granting them political power. 
He believed that passing pension and unemployment laws, as well as 
wage and hour legislation, rather than guaranteeing collective bargain- 
ing rights, was the best way to improve the workers’ lot? It was hardly 
surprising, therefore, that he had offered only episodic and inconsistent 
guidance to the NRA administrators charged with implementing 7(a). 
In March 1934 he personally broke the back of a drive to unionize the 
automobile industry. He imposed a settlement that disallowed the prin- 
ciple of majority rule in determining labor's bargaining representative 
and that endorsed the hated company unions, thus perpetuating man- 
agement’s ability to divide labor's ranks and dominate the bargaining 
process. ‘Three months later, the president defied his liberal allies in 
Congress and supported a bill that established a decidedly weak succes- 
sor to the NRA’s ineffectual National Labor Board. “The New Deal,” 
progressive Republican Senator Bronson Cutting complained, “is being 
strangled in the house of its friends.”!° As for the Wagner National Labor 
Relations Act, Roosevelt only belatedly threw his support behind it in 
1935, and then largely because he saw it as a way to increase workers’ 
consuming power, as well as a means to suppress the repeated labor 
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disturbances that, as the act claimed, were “burdening or obstructing 
commerce.”!! Small wonder, then, that the administration found itself 
bamboozled and irritated by the labor eruptions of Roosevelt’s first term 
and that it moved only hesitantly and ineffectively to channel the ac- 
celerating momentum of labor militancy. 

No less alarming to prolabor progressives like Cutting (and Minne- 
sota’s Floyd Olson), the house of labor was decply divided. The self- 
contented craft unionists who ran the American Federalion of Labor as 
a kind of working-class gentleman’s club for skilled tradesrnen were at 
dagger’s points with the likes of radicals such as A. J. Muste, Harry 
Bridges, and the Dunne brothers. The desire of the traditional labor 
chieftains and their liberal allies to spike working-class radicalism 
formed no small part of the motivation behind the passage of the Wag- 
ner Act. “I am for it as a safety measure,” federal mediator Lloyd Gar- 
rison testified to the Senate Labor Committee in 1935, “because I regard 
organized labor in this country as our chief bulwark against Commu- 
nism and revolutionary movements.”!? In the alarmed eyes of men like 
Cutting, Olson, Garrison, and even Wagner himself, the Communists 
were hard, unyielding men, brined in Marxist doctrine, contemptuous 
of mere “reform,” intoxicated with the dream of revolution, howling 
barbarians at the gates of American civilization. Though exaggerated, 
that picture was not without foundation. Many radicals, peering into the 
gloom of Depression America, glimpsed the approaching socialist mil- 
lennium amidst the social and economic wreckage that cluttered the 
national landscape. They saw themselves not simply as samaritans who 
were comforting the working stiff but as men and women who were 
manipulating the very levers of history, hastening the final conflict that 
would kill off capitalism once and for all and usher in the promised 
proletarian utopia. To grasp that great prize they would pay virtually any 
price, come hell or armed struggle. 


Joun'E; 1s had more modest aims, but they were ambitious 
enough. Asked by a reporter4 7 what labor should have, the United 
Mine Workers chief quickly replied, ight to organize,” and added: 
“shorter hours, the prohibition of child labor, equ for men and 
women doing substantially the same kind of work,” and 
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headquart®Qin MasiJlon, Ohio, killing three. The summer of 1937 saw 
<the deaths of eighteen workcrs, all, at least in the short run, in vain. 
‘Si tle Steel did not budge. Public opinion, meanwhile, grew increas- 
ingly disquieted at labor’s mounting militancy, at the runaway spate of 
sit-dowus, and especially at the apparently ceaseless turbulence that at- 
tended the ClO’s struggle to conquer Little Steel. 

Pressure\nounted on Roosevelt to intervene, or at least to make his 
sympathies chear. He was, he knew, damned if he did and damned if 
he didn’t. How\could he take the side of labor without appearing to 
sanction the increasingly unpopular sit-downs, or even appearing to ac- 
quiesce in violence?\But how could he condemn labor without affront- 
ing the millions of workers who had voted for him in 1936? Asked for 
his opinion at a press conference on June 29, 1937, he gave a reply that 
was couched obliquely bu\probably reflected accurately enough his 
own exasperation with labor 4g well as management. “The majority of 
the people are saying just one thigg,” Roosevelt declared, quoting a line 
from Romeo and Juliet: “A plague by bot your houses.” A radio address 
on the following Labor Day yielded Yohn L. Lewis's retort, cobbled to- 
gether from his own richly stocked lexidal inventory: “Labor, like Israel, 
has many sorrows. Its women weep for thir fallen, and they lament for 
the future of the children of the race. It ill bAyooves one who has supped 
at labor's table and who has been sheltered Yq labor’s house to curse 
with equal fervor and fine impartiality both labor and its adversaries 
when they become locked in deadly embrace.” With that, the historian 
Irving Bernstein concludes, “a brief and not very Beautiful friendship 
had come to an end.”* 


THE Roosgvert-Lewis ALLIANCE had lasted five years. It had 
brought forth a prolific brood of new unions, though many students of 
labor's Howering in the 1930s have charged that Roosevelt's claims to 
paternity were weak. As one labor historian has concluded, “one carries 
away a distinct impression of inadvertency in the role the New Deal 
played in the expansion of the labor movement.’ Inadvertency, per- 
haps, but indispensability as well. In the agricultural and service sectors, 
where the NLRB’s writ did not run, the union movement remained 
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stalled before insurmountable obstacles to effective organizing. But in 
the industrial sectors that lay under the hand of New Deal policy, labor's 
gains were dramatic. The simple prospect of that hand's intervention 
changed the power equation between capital and labor. In fact, the 
CIO's largest gains in membership came in the period between 1935 
and 1937, when the NLRB was hemmed in by the threat of judicial. 
extinction. When the Wagner Act’s constitutionality was at last affrrned 
in the Jones and Laughlin case (see Pp. 335), the NLRB’s work load 
ballooned to thousands of cases per month. But the big organizing suc- 
cesses at GM and U.S. Steel were by then already well secured. 

From some three million union members in 1933, the ranks of or- 
ganized labor swelled to more than eight million by end of the decade— 
some 23 percent of the nonagricultural work force. Union membership 
was heavily concentrated in the mature industries of manufacturing, 
transportation, and mining and in the northeastern and Pacific Coast 
states, especially those states where prolabor governors presided. In the 
South, still predominantly agricultural and still wedded to the idea that 
cheap labor was its biggest competitive asset, only one worker in ten 
belonged to a union as the decade of the 1930s closed. 

From a skeletal staff of 14 lawyers in 1935, the NLRB grew to employ 
some 226 lawyers four years later. Though criticized then and later as 
another example of bloated bureaucracy, the NLRB in fact provided a 
mechanism that quelled the raucous labor upheavals of the 1930s and 
served thereafter as an orderly forum where dispules between manage- 
ment and labor—or between competing unions—could be peaceably 
resolved, The kind of violence that long dogged the history of American 
industrialization and exploded with savage ferocity im the Depression 
years largely disappeared. With the passage of the Wagner Act, the locus 
of labor conflict shifted from the streets to the NLRB’s hearing rooms— 
and to the courts, as labor relations became enmeshed in one of the 
most elaborately articulated bodies of law in the American statute books. 
Bloody clashes at the factory gate gave way to decorously argued points 
of order in front of a federal mediator or a judge. Both sides gained as 
well as lost. Capital gave up some of its prerogatives but won a measure 
of industrial peace. Labor subjected itself to the sometimes meddlesome 
tutelage of the regulatory state but achieved a degree of parity with 
management at the bargaining table and, no less important, unprece- 
dented prosperity and securily as well. 

Unions made a difference. In the organized industries, wages rose 
after 1935 in measurably greater degree than in unorganized sectors. 
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Lewis’s coal miners made ninety cents an hour in 1949, one-third higher 
than the average industrial wage of seventy-four cents. Autoworkers by 
1941 earned $1.04 an hour. Union insistence on the seniority principle 
also rendered employment more predictable, conferring especially val- 
uable protection on older workers, who naturally had longer terms of 
service. Union-negotiated grievance procedures checked the petty tyt- 
anny of foremen and supervisors. Men, who composed some three- 
quarters of the work force, were the principal beneficiaries of these gains. 
For the fourteen million women workers, mostly in the largely unor 
panized service sector, for the many millions of agricultural laborers, 
and for almost all workers of whatever description in the South, com- 
parable benefits would be a long time coming. The heavily fernale gar- 
ment trades paid sixty cents per hour in 1940; retail clerks made thirty- 
five to fifty cents; textile mill workers, forty-six cents. But for employed 
workers generally—always the majotity, even in the 1930s, it is worth 
remembering—and especially for manufacturing workers, the condi- 
tions of life and work were markedly better at the decade’s end than at 
its beginning, and the improvement was due in no small measure to 
the success of the union movement. In 1941 the average yearly income 
for a manufacturing worker was $1,449. A steelworker with a statistically 
typical family of 2.5 children could afford a new coat for himself and 
his wife every six years and could buy a new pair of shoes for each child 
every two years. Mother could purchase two housedresses, and father 
one workshirt, every year. They could afford a used car and the rent for 
a five-room apartment. Their household budget was well below the two 
thousand that experts deemed necessary for a comfortable standard of 
living, but it was a sum that looked almost princely to people who had 
scraped and fretted through the Depression decade. 

Whether through inadvertence or intention, Roosevelt and the Dem- 
ocratic Party were surely the rich beneficiaries of these changes in work- 
ers’ circumstances. Before the 1930s many workers, especially if they 
were of immigrant stock, had rarely troubled to vote and had in any 
case fickle, unreliable political loyalties. To be sure, urban machines 
like Anton Cermak’s in Chicago had begun to weld immigrant workers 
to the Democratic Party well before the New Deal appeared on the 
scene. But it was only in the 1930s, thanks largely to organized labor’s 
achievements and Roosevelt's uncanny ability to associate himself with 
those achievements, that labor became a sizable and dependable com- 
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ponent of the Democrats’ constituency. When they next had the chance 
to vole for him, in the presidential election of 1940, workers went so 
heavily for Roosevelt that he increased his victory margin in the big 
industrial cities to a formidable 59 percent.” 

In the process of becoming reliable Democrats, workers also buried 
once and for all the always evanescent dream of an exclusively wor- 
kingpeople’s party. Just as workers eschewed the overthrow of capitalism 
to embrace bread-and-butter unionism, so did they repudiate radical 
politics and attach themselves to one of the existing mainstream parties. 
In the process, they wrote the epitaph for American socialism and stifled 
American Communism in its cradle. 

A heightened sense of class consciousness did indeed emerge in the 
United States in the Depression years, but il was of a stubbornly char- 
acteristic American type. It did not frontally challenge existing institu- 
tions but asked —demanded —a larger measure of participation in them. 
In the end the trade union movement, the Democratic Party, and the 
big corporations as well all proved sufficiently resilient to allow for that 

articipation. As for the workers themselves, a poll in 1939 revealed that 
they had few illusions about their situation. Fully half of the respondents 
identifed themselves as belonging to the lower or Jower-middle income 
categories. But when asked to which social class they belonged, 88 per- 
cent replied “middle.” ‘Those opinions suggested that workers realisti- 
cally appraised their economic circumstance but also clung to their faith 
in an inclusive, egalitarian democracy and to the hope for social mo- 
bility. Even in the midst of the country’s greatest depression, for millions 
of working-class citizens the American dream had survived. Indeed, for 
many it was on the way to becoming a greater reality than ever before.” 
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OBDURATE THOUGH THESE OBSTACLES remained, they 
weakened a bit in the 1950s. Some of these changes, such as the disrepute 
of scientific racism as a result of the Holocaust, dated to the war years. 
The democratic ideals extolled during the war had further challenged 
racist practices. The rise of the Cold War obliged Truman and others to 
consider civil rights at home: American claims to lead the “Free World” 
otherwise rang hollowly.27 

Four other forces intensified the potential for interracial progress in the 
1950s: ongoing social and demographic change; rising pressure from the 
NAACP and other advocates of desegregation; demands from brave and 
determined black people at the grass-roots level; and the United States 
Supreme Court. These combined to ignite the modern civil rights move- 
ment, which inspired unprecedented egalitarian passion in the nation. 
No other movement in postwar American history did as much to arouse 
tights-consciousness in general—among women, the poor, and other 
disadvantaged groups—and to transform the society and culture of the 
United States. 

The social and demographic changes abounded: job opportunities and 
military service during World War II, which had pulled millions of 
blacks—many of them young and impatient—out of isolated and poverty- 
stricken enclaves in the rural South; subsequent migrations of millions 
more, not only to northern industrial areas but also to growing southern 
cities; the ascendance in these places of better-educated young people, of 
a black middle class, and of resourceful leaders; greater black engagement 
in politics, especially in northern cities; the seductive affluence of the 
postwar era, which excited aspirations for a better life; and the spread of 
mass communications, especially television, which facilitated collective 
mobilization and alerted black people to the dynamic possibilities of the 
culture at large. African-Americans, including many who were better off 
in the postwar era-than ever before, grew more keenly aware, of their 
relative deprivation. Thanks to all these social and demographic changes, 
rights-consciousness, already rising in the 1940s, expanded for millions of 
American black people in the 1950s. Like whites, they were rapidly devel- 
oping grander expectations. 28 

Responding to these aspirations, civil rights advocates in the NAACP, 
which had grown greatly during World War II, redoubled their efforts 
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against racial segregation. Chief among them by the late 1940s was 
Thurgood Marshall, a tall, determined lawyer who led the fight against 
the “separate but equal” doctrine established by the Supreme Court in the 
1890s. Marshal] was the son of a father who was a Pullman porter and 
waiter at an exclusive white club in Maryland and of a mother who had 
graduated from Teachers College of Columbia University. After graduat- 
ing from Lincoln University in Pennsylvania, an all-black college with an 
all-white faculty, Marshall had been denied admission, on racial grounds, 
to the University of Maryland.29 He never forgot this insult. He then went 
to Howard University Law School, a center under the leadership of 
Charles Houston in the training of black civil rights lawyers.3° By 1938, 
when he was only thirty, Marshall had become chief counsel for the 
NAACP. Marshall had a common touch and an apparently fearless deter- 
mination to travel anywhere, even in dangerous areas of the South, that 
inspired local people to stand up against injustice. 

In the 1930s and 1940s Marshall and fellow attorneys focused on end- 
ing “separate but equal” in graduate education. This was a logical strategy 
at the time, for most southern states could hardly pretend that they pro- 
vided equality at that level, and black universities lacked the resources to 
hill in the gaps. No black institution then offered work-leading to the 
Ph.D., and only two (Howard and Meharry in Nashville) provided medi- 
cal education. Blacks could study dentistry, law, pharmacy, and library 
science in only one or two southern institutions, and they could pursue 
graduate work in engineering or architecture nowhere in the South.3! 

Struggling for reform in graduate education forced Marshall and his 
associates to litigate patiently through the various levels of the American 
court system. In June 1950 they had notable success with the Supreme 
Court; on the same day the Court rendered two important decisions. One 
ordered the state of Texas, which had set up a separate and inferior all- 
black “law school” (it had three classrooms and three faculty members), to 
admit a black plaintiff to its all-white school. The other decision barred 
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the state of Oilahome from continuing to segregate facilities within its 
graduate school of education. Until then the school had forced the plain- 
tiff, a sixty-eight-year-old black educator, to use separate cafeterias and 
library facilities and to sit alone in sections of classrooms marked RE- 
SERVED FOR COLOREDS. 3? 

Marshall and others with the NAACP’s Legal Defense and Education 
Fund next took on the challenge of fighting against segregated public 
schools, which were then attended by some 4o percent of American 
children in twenty-one states, ten of them outside the Confederacy. 33 
States and school districts that discriminated tried to claim that the sepa- 
rate facilities used by blacks were equal. But their case was absurd, espe- 
cially in the Deep South. South Carolina in 1945 spent three times as 
much per pupil on its white schools as it did on black ones and 100 times 
as much on transportation of white students. The value of white school 
property was six times that of black. Mississippi schools were even more 
unequal; in 1945 its white schools received four and a half times as much 
funding per pupil as did the black ones. Almost everywhere that segrega- 
tion existed, black school years were shorter, teachers were paid less, and 
textbooks were dated discards from the white schools. 3+ 

In challenging such a vast and institutionalized core of American rac- 
ism, Marshall and his allies depended greatly on grass-roots help from 
black people and their institutions, especially local NAACP branches. 
Pullman porters, who represented an elite in many black communities, 
often supplied local leadership. Jim Crow, ironically enough, had helped 
to sustain all-black institutions and communities that provided solidarity 
vital to protest. Many of those who assisted the NAACP were unknown 
outside their communities and remained largely unsung participants in 
the movement even in their own time. In backing Marshall and the 
NAACP they risked vehement white retaliation that ranged from loss of 
work to fear for their lives. When Levi Pearson, a black farmer in Sum- 
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merton, South Carolina, dared to help the NAACP challenge school 
segregation, white bankers cut off his credit so that he could not buy 
fertilizer. White neighbors refused to lend him their harvesting machine 
as they had in the past, and his crops rotted in the fields. Shots were fired 
at his house. Pearson was luckier than some: the Reverend Joseph De- 
Laine, the black minister who persuaded him to bring suit, had his house 
burned down, DeLaine and most other blacks involved with Pearson in 
the case were forced out of the county.35 

Pearson and many other black people, however, had exhausted their 
patience, and they stood up to be counted as plaintiffs in suits that Mar- 
shall brought against segegration in the schools. Five of these suits, in- 
cluding Pearson’s, reached the Supreme Court by 1953, challenging 
school policies in Virginia, Delaware, the District of Columbia, South 
Carolina, and Kansas. The best-known plaintiff was the Reverend Oliver 
Brown, a welder in Topeka, Kansas, whose eight-year-old daughter Linda 
had to go to a Negro school twenty-one blocks away when there was a 
white school only seven blocks from her house. His suit, joined by twelve 
other parents, was filed in 1951 as Brown v. the Board of Education of 
Topeka. 36 

At that time the Supreme Court seemed a fragile reed for civil rights 
activists to hang on to. Although the Court had agreed to challenge 
“separate but equal” at the graduate level, it remained divided internally 
on many other questions. Its most prominent liberal justices, Hugo Black 
and William Douglas, fought openly with its most celebrated advocates of 
judicial restraint, Robert Jackson and Felix Frankfurter. The Chief Jus- 
tice, Fred Vinson, commanded little respect from either camp. When the 
school cases reached the Court in 1953, Frankfurter helped to arrange a 
rehearing of the arguments rather than face what he thought would hap- 
pen if the cases were decided then: a narrow, 5-4"decision against “sepa- 
rate but equal” that would invite southern resistance and destroy chances 
for meaningful implementation. With the new hearings set for Decem- 
ber, Vinson died in September. “This is the first indication I have ever 
had,” Frankfurter confided with relief to a former law clerk, “that there is 
a God.”37 

The new Chief Justice, Governor Earl Warren of California, emerged 
as proof that people matter in history. In appointing him, President 
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Eisenhower rele that the Court would soon have to decide the segrega- 
tion cases—High Court decisions do not bolt from the blue—and he 
should have guessed that Warren, a Republican liberal, would support 
the plaintiffs. What the President did not suspect was how dramatically 
Warren, a warm, gregarious, and straightforward man with a great gift for 
friendship, would succeed in curbing the animosities that had polarized 
the Court. Warren started on this effort immediately following his ap- 
pointment in October 1953, concentrating on securing consensus in the 
school cases. Eisenhower also did not recognize how deeply Warren felt 
about racial injustice. Although the new Chief Justice had helped as 
California’s attorney general in 1942 to intern Japanese-Americans, he 
had deeply regretted this lapse in judgment, and he determined to do what 
he thought was right for black children and their parents in 1954.38 On 
the school cases, as on much else during his historic fifteen-year career as 
Chief Justice, Warren approached issues without worrying too much 
about the niceties of legal precedent or about judicial restraint. What the 
Court must do, he made clear, was to promote social justice. 39 

Warren managed to bring colleagues into line, and on May 17, 1954— 
Black Monday, his critics called it—the Court electrified the nation by 
unanimously overturning de jure racial segregation in the public schools. 
“In the field of public education,” Warren declared, “the doctrine of 
‘separate but equal’ has no place. Separate educational facilities are inher- 
ently unequal.” Drawing on psychological theories raised by the plain- 
tiffs, Warren added that segregation “generates a feeling of inferiority 
[among students] as to their status in the community that may affect their 
hearts and minds in a way unlikely ever to be undone.”4° 

Opponents of segregation hailed the decision. The Brown case, said the 
Chicago Defender, a leading black newspaper, was a “second emancipa- 
tion proclamation . . . more important to our democracy than the 
atomic bomb or the hydrogen bomb.” That was an understandable and 
for the most part accurate observation. The Court, which enjoyed im- 
mense standing in the eyes of the people, had spoken, and in so doing had 
overturned nearly sixty years of legally sanctioned injustice. No longer, it 
seemed, could segregated public schools hide behind the law. Moreover, 
Americans had always placed enormous faith in the capacity of schools to 
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promote equal opportunity and social mobility. In 1954 they imagined 
optimistically that racial prejudice would decline if children of different 
colors were brought together in the classroom. For all these reasons 
Brown conveyed profound moral legitimacy to the struggle for racial 


* justice, not only in the schools but also in other walks of life. Activists 


seeking voting rights immediately redoubled their efforts, even in the 
Deep South. Without Brown, the civil rights movement would not have 
been quite the same. 

A few southern political leaders announced that they would try to 
comply with the ruling. Governor “Big Jim” Folsom of Alabama, a liberal 
by southern standards, declared, “When the Supreme Court speaks, that’s 


* the law.” The governor of Arkansas added, “Arkansas will obey the law. It 


always has.”4? Many border-state school districts went further, taking 
action to bring about substantial changes. By the end of the 1956-57 
school year, 723 school districts, most of them in these areas, had desegre- 
gated their schools. In these ways Brown mattered: it had quick and 
tangible consequences for thousands of children and their families. 
- Whether these consequences were wholly positive was less than 100 
percent clear to experts who later surveyed the impact of school desegrega- 
tion over time. Virtually all agreed heartily that legally mandated segrega- 
tion was wrong: equal access must be a fundamental right. They also 
tended to agree (though some were not so sure) that minorities who 
attended desegregated schools scored slightly better on standardized tests 
than other minority students and that they were less likely to be truants, 
delinquents, or dropouts. Researchers also thought (although again there 
were dissenters) that blacks who went to desegregated schools more fre- 
quently went on to college, succeeded there, and found work outside of 
all-black settings. 42 

But some observers of the decision, including the black writer Zora 
Neale Hurston, complained as early as 1955 that it defamed all-black 


' schools and their teachers. Hurston, a conservative Republican in her 


politics, wondered why black children would want to go where they were 
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likely to be AO nniliated or threatened. Desegregation, she added, was 
different from integration—a (rare) situation in which people of different 
colors more or less willingly mix with one another. “How much satisfac- 
tion can I get,” she demanded, “from a court order for somebody to 
associate with me who does not wish me to be near them?”43 She called 
instead for strict enforcement of compulsory school laws and more fund- 
ing for social workers and truant officers. Other doubters asked what 
would happen to all the black teachers and principals and coaches who 
had depended on the dual education system for employment. The 
answer, as it turned out, was that some did lose their jobs or had to take 
lesser positions doing something else. 

Some critics of Brown also questioned a controversial premise of the 
decision: that black schools necessarily induced feelings of “inferiority” 
among African-American children. This assumption rested in large part 
on research done by Kenneth Clark, an eminent black psychologist. Clark 
had concluded, on the basis of experiments showing that black children 
often preferred white dolls to black dolls, that blacks had low self-regard. 
Desegregated schools, he thought, would counter such feelings. But this 
research was dubious and subject to different interpretations. Black chil- 
dren attending desegregated schools in the North, for instance, seemed to 
have lower self-esteem, as Clark defined it, than black children in segre- 
gated schools. The fact of the matter was that in 1954 there simply did not 
exist sufficient research that could “prove” whether any particular racial 
mix in schools was superior—or in what ways—to any other. The Court 
would have done better to avoid socio-psychological speculation, which 
opened it to criticism.+4 

Educational progress also involved family values and social class. These 
Brown was not asked to address, but it became increasingly clear over time 
that they remained central to any understanding of what schools could do. 
Schools in middle-class areas received considerably greater funding per 
pupil than did schools catering to the working classes. Moreover, parental 
values and the stability of neighborhoods obviously mattered a great deal: 
why expect schools to compensate much for disadvantages that children 
brought with them from their homes? Desegregating schools, it turned 
out, was not the deliverance that some contemporary enthusiasts, under- 
standably swept off their feet by the moral power of Brown, tended to 
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imagine. Changing the racial character of schools could not do much to 

redress the larger social and economic inequality of American life.4s 
These were some of the thoughtful questions about Brown. From the 

start, however, there were openly racist responses, especially from leading 


_ southern politicians. The decision of the Court, indeed, greatly weakened 


racial moderates in southern politics, emboldened racists, and unleashed 
violent tendencies among extremists.4© Senator James Eastland of Missis- 
sippi, a power on the Judiciary Committee (which passed on nominations 
of federal judges), explained that Communists were behind the ruling of 
the Court. “The Negroes,” he said, “did not themselves instigate the 
agitation against segregation. They were put up to it by radical busybodies 
who are intent upon overthrowing American institutions.”+7 Governor 
James Byrnes of South Carolina (once a Supreme Court justice himself, 
as well as Truman’s Secretary of State) announced, “South Carolina will 


‘not now nor for some years to come mix white and colored children in our 


schools.” Governor Herman Talmadge of Georgia added, “I do not be- 
lieve in Negroes and whites associating with each other socially or in our 
school systems, and as long as | am governor, it won’t happen.”48 
Leaders such as these drew heart from the tentativeness of the ruling. 
The Court was silent in 1954 about how and when its order should be 
carried out. That was because Warren and his fellow justices feared to 


-move too far too fast. If they had said that desegregation must be carried 


out without delay (as they had concerning the ‘Texas law school case in 
1950), angry southern opponents might have flouted them, thereby un- 
dermining the legitimacy of the Court. 

Anti-Brown agitators took further heart from the attitude of President 
Eisenhower. Like most Americans, Ike had grown up in a white world. 
There had been no blacks in his hometown or at West Point. He had risen 
in a Jim Crow army and had opposed Truman’s order to desegregate the 
armed services in 1948. He had many wealthy southern friends who 
talked about the incompetence of their “darkies” and about the absolute 
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need to segregate the races.49 Conservative by temperament, he was 
deeply pessimistic about the possibility of significant changes in race 
relations and dead-set against using the federal government to force the 
South to mend its ways. “The improvement of race relations,” he wrote in 
his diary in 1953, “is one of those things that will be healthy and sound 
only if it starts locally. I do not believe that prejudices . . . will suc- 
cumb to compulsion. Consequently I believe that Federal law imposed 
upon our states . . . would set back the cause of race relations a long, 
long time.”5° 

As President, Eisenhower held firm to these opinions. Where he could 
issue executive orders to desegregate facilities—as in federally run ship- 
yards or veterans’ hospitals—he did so. He encouraged efforts to desegre- 
gate District of Columbia schools. But he otherwise adhered to a strict 
constructionist view of the federal-state relationship. “Where we have to 
change the hearts of men,” he told Booker T. Washington’s daughter, 
“we cannot do it by cold lawmaking, but must make these changes by 
appealing to reason, by prayer, and by constantly working at it through 
our own efforts.”5: When his Attorney General, Herbert Brownell, a 
liberal Republican, entered an amicus curiae brief on behalf of Brown 
and fellow plaintiffs, the President did not stop him, but he was careful 
not to associate himself personally with it. While the court was consider- 
ing the school cases in the spring of 1954, he invited Warren to dinner at 
the White House and sat him next to John W. Davis, the attorney (and 
Democratic presidential candidate of 1924) who was leading the legal 
defense team against desegregation at the time. After praising Davis as a 
great American, Eisenhower took Warren by the arm and privately tried 
to get him to understand the southern point of view. “These are not bad 
people,” he said. “All they are concerned about is to see that their sweet 
little girls are not required to sit in school alongside some big overgrown 
Negro. ”5? 

When the Court issued its ruling a little later, Eisenhower was upset. 
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Sure that the decision would make matters worse, he became disen- 
chanted with Warren, later grumbling privately that appointing him 
Chief Justice was the “biggest damn fool mistake” he ever had made. 
When reporters pressed him for his reaction to the Court’s decision, he 
said that he was duty-bound to accept it. But he refused to endorse it. “I 
think it makes no difference whether or not I endorse it,” he said. “What 
I say is the—the Constitution is as the Supreme Court interprets it; and I 
must conform to that and do my very best to see that it is carried out in this 
country.” But “very best” did not move him to action. He told a trusted 
speechwriter, “I am convinced that the Supreme Court decision set back 
progress in the South at least fifteen years. . . . It’s all very well to talk 
about school integration—if you remember that you may also be talking 
about social disintegration. Feelings are deep on this, especially where 
children are involved. . . . We can’t demand perfection in these moral 
things. All we can do is keep working toward a goal and keep it high. And 
the fellow who tries to tell me that you can do these things by FORCE is 
just plain NUTS.”53 

Neither the tentativeness of the Court nor the inaction of Eisenhower 
accounted for the outspoken resistance of men like Eastland and Tal- 
madge. They and others were thoroughgoing segregationists who needed 
little if any prodding to speak out against the Court. Eisenhower, in short, 
had a point in maintaining that white feelings in parts of the South ran 
deep on the issue—so deep that in retrospect it is hard to imagine that 
school desegregation could ever have been accomplished there without 
governmental compulsion. He also had a point in reckoning that white 
Americans at that time did not wish to force recalcitrant school districts to 
desegregate: despite widespread noncompliance with Brown, civil rights 
played only a minor role in the 1956 campaign. Still, the President's stand 
was both morally obtuse and encouraging to anti-Brown activists. Had he 
praised the Court for its decision and made clear his determination to 
enforce it with whatever it took to do so, he would at the least have driven 
the Talmadges and the Eastlands more to the defensive. Some of the more 
violent southern assaults that damaged race relations in the next few years 
might have been avoided. 

A year after Brown, in May 1955, the Court turned—as it had said it 
would—to the question of implementation. By then, however, resistance 
to Brown in the Deep South had spread widely. Moreover, it was becom- 
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ing clear that the relocation of students posed complex and time- 
consuming problems. For these reasons the Court again backed off from 
confrontation by declining to define an acceptable standard for desegre- 
gated schooling. It also refused to set a timetable for compliance. “Brown 
II,” as the court’s implementation order was called, said instead that 
segregated school systems must make a “prompt and reasonable start 
toward full compliance” and do so with “all deliberate speed.”54 

“Brown II” further emboldened southern opponents, some of whom 
resorted openly to violence. 1955, indeed, was an unusually violent time: 
eight of the eleven lynchings of blacks in the 1950s occurred in that year. 
Other blacks were killed for daring to assert their rights. In Belzoni, 
Mississippi, the Reverend George Lee was shot at point-blank range and 
killed for insisting that his name be kept on the voting lists. Evidence 
pointed to the sheriff, who was asked about the pellets found in Lee’s 
mouth. “Maybe,” he replied, “they’re fillings from his teeth.” No arrests 
were made. A few weeks later in Brookhaven, Mississippi, Lamar Smith 
was shot to death in broad daylight in front of the county courthouse. He, 
too, was a black man who had presumed to vote. As usual, no one was 
convicted of the crime.55 

One of the most shocking incidents involved the killing in August of 
Emmett Till, a fourteen-year-old African-American boy who was visiting 
relatives in Tallahatchie County, Mississippi, an area that was two-thirds 
black and where no black person was on the rolls of registered voters or of 
juries. Till’s “crime” was to whistle at a white woman in a grocery store. 
Hearing of the transgression—a tabu in much of the Deep South—the 
woman’s husband, Roy Bryant, and his half-brother, John Milam, drove 
to the sharecropper shack of Moses Wright, Till’s great-uncle, snatched 
Till, and drove off with him. Three days later Till was found dead in the 
Tallahatchie River. He had been shot in the head and tied to a cotton gin 
fan so that he would sink. His body was badly mangled. Till’s mother, 
Mamie Bradley, had the body shipped back to Chicago, where she dis- 
played it in an open casket for four days. Thousands of people paid their 
respects. National media carried the story to the country. 5¢ 

To the surprise of many Americans who understood what Mississippi 
“justice” was like in such cases, Bryant and Milam were actually arrested 


and charged with murder. Fhe+tria}-whiehtooek-place-before-crowds-of 
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: ak ” A grand jury, ignoring Wright’s eyewit- 
ness account, later aeelinad tb indict Bryant and Milam for kidnapping; 
their bail was returned, and they went free. Wright dared not return to his 
shack, moved to Chicago, and never came back home. 57 

The violence and intimidation employed by southern whites, while 
harshest in Mississippi, broke out all over the South in 1955 and 1956. By 
this time the angry but scattered outbursts that had greeted Brown in 1954 
had spread much more widely. “Massive resistance” ensued, including 
more violence.5® In February 1956 Autherine Lucy, a young black 
woman, sought to become a student at the University of Alabama. She 
was almost lynched by white students, had to flee, and was formally 
expelled. “Bama” was not desegregated (tokenly) until 1963. In Bir- 
mingham a mob attacked and beat the famous black singer Nat “King” 
Cole when he sang at a whites-only concert in the city’s auditorium. In 
the late summer of 1956 violence broke out in Clinton, Tennessee, where 
mobs of local whites, their numbers augmented to more than 2,000 by 
outsiders, terrorized black children seeking entry to the schools. The 
Highway Patrol and the National Guard used tanks and armored person- 
nel carriers to curb the violence and desegregated the schools. But cross- 
burnings, torching of Negro homes, and marches sponsored by the Ku 
Klux Klan disrupted the area for years thereafter. Angry whites also pre- 
vented blacks from enrolling in the schools of Mansfeld, Texas, in 1956. 
The governor sent in Texas Rangers to restore order, and the local school 
board removed the blacks from the schools. In all these cases the federal 
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government nothing, maintaining that they were matters for state and 
local authorities to handle. 
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Most of these overtly violent southern racists and Klansmen hailed 
from the lower classes of white society. [l]-educated, often almost as poor 
as the blacks, they whipped up a ferocious Negrophobia aimed at keeping 
blacks in their place. But intimidators of blacks included more than 
the lower classes. Thousands of more “respectable” people, including 
bankers, lawyers, and businessmen, openly identified with organizations 
such as the Citizens’ Councils, which enjoyed great success at the time. 
The Citizens’ Councils, indeed, were central in cementing a quasi- 
respectable facade onto massive resistance. They publicly deplored vio- 
lence but condoned a great deal of it and did not act to bring perpetrators 
to justice. They stood foursquare for the perpetuation of Jim Crow, in- 
cluding racial segregation in the schools. They repeatedly denounced the 
Supreme Court, liberals, and northerners in general. What the North was 
trying to do, they complained, was to impose a “Reconstruction II” on the 
South. This, they charged, was more insidious than “Reconstruction I” 
following the Civil War.6° 

Southern politicians came together to present a near-united front 
against desegregation of the schools. In early 1956 the Georgia legislature 
voted to adopt as its new state flag a design that prominently featured the 
Confederate battle insignia. (Even in 1994, thirty-eight years later, state 
officials refused to take it down, protests notwithstanding, from the Geor- 
gia Dome in Atlanta when the predominantly black players of the Na- 
tional Football League’s top two teams battled in the Dome for the Super 
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Haw much more potent sign of resistance occurred in March 1956, 
when nineteen of the twenty-two southern senators and eighty-two of the 
106 southern representatives joined to issue the so-called Southern Mani- 
festo. This widely noted declaration accused the Supreme Court of “clear 
abuse of judicial power.” It promised to use “all lawful means to bring 
about a reversal of this decision which is contrary to the Constitution and 
to prevent the use of force in its implementation.” The signers included 
every senator and representative from the states of Alabama, Arkansas, 
Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, South Carolina, and Virginia. The only 
southern senators who did not sign were Estes Kefauver and Albert Gore, 
Sr., of Tennessee and Lyndon Johnson of Texas. All three were relatively 
liberal and cherished hopes of running for President.® 

The politicians opposed to desegregation did their most effective work 
by conjuring up a range of imaginative ruses to evade implementation of 
Brown. States cut off aid to desegregated schools, provided tuition grants 
to students who attended “private” all-white institutions, denied licenses 
to teachers who tried to work at desegregated schools, and barred members 
of the NAACP from public employment. “Freedom of choice” laws au- 
thorized parents to send their children to schools of their own choosing. 
Many opted for all-white private schools, then intimidated black parents 
who tried to follow suit. “Pupil placement” laws were a favorite dodge. 
These enabled school officials to use the results of racially biased scholas- 
tic or psychological tests as grounds for assigning students to segregated 
schools. In 1959 Prince Edward County, Virginia, closed all its public 
schools, offering children private education in their place. When blacks 
refused to accept what was offered them, they went without any formal 
schooling at all for three years while litigation ran its course. §2 

In the long run the courts, which time and again proved vital to quests 
for legal equality in the 1960s, stepped in to put an end to ruses such as 
these. But it was a long, long run that accelerated only in 1969.3 In 1962 
there were still no black children in schools with whites in the states of 
Mississippi, South Carolina, and Alabama. In 1964 fewer than 2 percent 
of blacks attended multi-racial schools in the eleven states of the Old 
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Confederacy. aiey southern colleges and universities excluded blacks 
until the 1960s or accepted only a token few. Very few black teachers were 
allowed to work in white or desegregated schools. Where dual systems 
remained, large disparities in funding and other resources persisted.°+ 
Forty years after Brown, in 1994, Summerton, South Carolina, where 
Pearson had brought suit, had an all-black high school and an all-white 
town council. White children from the area went elsewhere to school.®5 

This was the South, which northern liberals repeatedly berated. But 
Americans in the North, where de facto school segregation reflected 
racially separate neighborhoods, could hardly claim to be color-blind. 
Brown had nothing to say about de facto school segregation, which fre- 
quently grew more pronounced as black migrations continued after 1954. 
So little change occurred in Topeka that the American Civil Liberties 
Union reopened Brown in 1979, asserting that thirteen of the city’s 
schools were highly segregated by race. The suit was not settled (in favor of 
the ACLU) until 1993, after fourteen years of wrangling, at which point 
desegregation plans still awaited implementation. ® Similar stonewalling 
happened elsewhere in the North: thirty-five years after Brown it was 
estimated that nearly two-thirds of minority schoolchildren in the United 
States attended public schools in which they exceeded 50 percent of 
enrollment. More than 30 percent of black children went to public 
schools that were at least 90 percent non-white. ©7 

Developments such as these indicated that Supreme Court decisions, 
no matter how bold, by themselves could fail to work major changes in 
the behavior of people in their communities, at least in the short run. 
Indeed, much broader effort, including congressional action, was re- 
quired to force compliance with the law. The massive resistance indicated 
further how deeply racial prejudice and institutionalized discrimination 
undercut the supposedly egalitarian ideals of the country. Conservatives, 
Eisenhower among them, readily accepted these dispiriting lessons; they 
had never had much faith in social engineering. A minority of Ameri- 
cans, however, persisted in demanding a racially more egalitarian world. 
Among them were many black people, who angrily resented southern 
defiance of Brown. The dissidents would not wait forever for courts and 
politicians to help them. They would take action themselves. 
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HE MAJOR TEST of domestic policy for Kennedy—indee 
American institutions in general at the time—was race relations. It was 
his fate to take office when more and more black people were losing 
patience with drawn-out legal strategies and were turning instead to direct 
action. Whites, mainly idealistic students from the North, began to join 
them in modest but increasing numbers. While still relying heavily on sit- 
ins and boycotts, the civil rights activists were developing an agenda larger 
than desegregating lunch counters and other facilities. Some gave thought 
to improving the conditions of black people in the North. In the early 
1960s, however, they continued to focus mainly on ways to empower the 
masses of the black poor in the South. 25 Stymied by their opponents, they 
were very, very angry. “To be a Negro in this country and to be relatively 
conscious,” James Baldwin asserted in 1961, “is to be in a rage all the 
time.”26 ; 

Activists, many of them connected with CORE, decided to step up the 
battle against racism only a few months after Kennedy had taken offce. 


‘The new President, they thought, would show more sympathy for their 


aspirations than Eisenhower had. Their strategy was to embark on “free- 
dom rides” through the Deep South. They would board interstate buses 
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and try to desegregate bus terminals wherever the buses stopped. In so 
doing they now had the rule of law on their side, for the Supreme Court 
had decided in December 1960 that segregation of interstate bus terminals 
was unconstitutional. 27 

The riders, including CORE leader James Farmer, fully anticipated 
that whites would react violently.28 They therefore forewarned the Presi- 
dent, Attorney General Robert Kennedy, and FBI director Hoover of their 
plans. Robert later said that he knew nothing beforehand about the rides, 
which started when seven blacks and six whites climbed on two buses in 
Washington and traveled through the Upper South on their way to Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, and New Orleans. In Rock Hill, South Carolina, John 
Lewis, a leading activist, was clubbed and knocked down when he tried to 
enter the white rest room. When the riders reached Anniston, Alabama, a 
mob slit the tires of one of the buses, smashed its windows, tossed in an 
incendiary device, and attacked the riders as they fled from the smoke. 
This was when Kennedy—and many others in the nation—awoke to the 
action. A dramatic new phase of the civil rights movement had begun. 

The other bus rolled on to Birmingham, where a Klansman who was a 
paid FBI informer had alerted Hoover earlier in the week that the KKK 
had worked out a deal with Birmingham public safety commissioner 
Eugene “Bull” Connor that would: allow the Klan fifteen minutes to 
attack the riders before Connor's police intervened. Hoover, although 
nominally under the control of Attorney General Kennedy, failed to 
inform his chief, and the riders had no federal protection when they got 
off the bus. There they were badly beaten by thirty-odd Klansmen wield- 
ing baseball bats, pipes, and bicycle chains. One of those attacked, a sixty- 
one-year-old, was left permanently brain-damaged. The battered riders 
then broke off their trip and were flown to safety in New Orleans. 

As so often happened during the civil rights movement, the intransi- 
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gence of whites stiffened the resolve of the activists. New riders, led by 
Lewis, Diane Nash, and other SNCC workers from Nashville, carried the 
campaign back to Alabama and Mississippi. CORE workers also returned. 
Some of the freedom riders, including Lewis and Kennedy aide John 
Siegenthaler, were savagely attacked in Montgomery.?9 Other riders, in- 
cluding Farmer, were arrested in Jackson, Mississippi, convicted of 
breaching the peace, fined $200 each, and (when they refused to pay the 
fines or to post bail) sent to jail for thirty-nine days before they got out on 
bond. Many of these activists were sent to the maximum security wing of 
the state penitentiary at Parchman, where guards attempted unsuc- 
cessfully to break up their unity by knocking them about with water from 
fire hoses, closing cell windows during the daytime to increase the already 
ferocious heat, and blasting them with cold air from exhaust fans at 
night. 3° 

Segregationist southern officials such as the volatile Governor Ross 
Barnett of Mississippi hoped that stern measures like these would stop the 
freedom rides. But other activists kept coming: 328 were arrested in Jack- 
son alone by the end of the summer. Two-thirds were college students, 
three-fourths were men; more than half were black. 3: The freedom rides 
ended only in September when the Interstate Commerce Commission 
(ICC), acting on an earlier request from Robert Kennedy, prohibited 
interstate bus and railroad companies from using segregated facilities. It 
had been a protracted and violent struggle. 

While the freedom rides were attracting national attention, civil rights 
workers were busy elsewhere in the South. In the process they encoun- 
tered some problems within their ranks. Intramovement tensions, espe- 
cially of generation and of class, arose clearly in Mississippi, where Robert 
Moses and others began highly dangerous activities in August 1961. 
There, where racism fared as intensely as anywhere in the nation, many 
young blacks in their late teens and twenties had already joined the great 
mass migrations to the North, most frequently to the supposed promised 
land of Chicago. 3? Their exodus left a growing generation gap, requiring 
civil rights workers to recruit among older farmers, young teenagers, and 
their parents. These people differed from the mostly urban, middle-aged, 
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middle-class black people, such as preachers, porters, and educators, who 
had traditionally formed the backbone of the NAACP. These leaders, in 
turn, had risked much in their lifetimes to support the mainly legal battles 
against discrimination that the NAACP favored. They were often reluc- 
tant to embrace the militant tactics favored by the new and younger 
generation of civil rights activists. 33 

Problems in uniting local blacks became especially visible in McComb, 
a southwestern Mississippi town where segregationists had total control. 
To shake their hold SNCC leaders led by Marion Barry favored “direct 
action” campaigns, such as sit-ins at drugstores and other segregated fa- 
cilities. Moses went along with such efforts, but he was also anxious to 
coalesce with local NAACP leaders whom he considered to be vital to the 
success of long-range change on the community level. Most of these 
leaders wanted to concentrate on voter registration, a traditional goal of 
the NAACP. Endorsing this emphasis, Moses pointed out that direct 
action, such as a sit-in, was often “a one-event thing, and not something 
the movement could sustain.”34 

By the end of 1961 Moses’s worries about sit-ins proved prophetic. 
White authorities in McComb responded to the SNCC sit-ins by arresting 
and jailing demonstrators, who remained incarcerated for thirty-four days 
before being released on bond supplied by the Southern Christian Lead- 
ership Conference and the NAACP. Two of those released then at- 
tempted to return to their all-black school, only to be barred by their black 
principal. This action enraged many of their classmates, more than 100 of 
whom dared to march through town, carrying banners and singing “We 
Shall Overcome.” Incredulous whites surrounded them and savagely as- - 
saulted a newly arrived SNCC worker, Bob Zellner, the only white person 
in the march. Police then arrested SNCC organizers and 116 students, 
some of whom went to jail for more than a month. Meanwhile, the 
principal expelled all the marchers from school, requiring them to prom- 
ise not to participate in future demonstrations as the price for readmission. 
Most refused. ‘ 

As Moses had feared, the sit-ins had the further result of dividing local 
black people, some of whom blamed him along with other SNCC workers 
for what had happened. Many African-American parents had been cool to 
sit-ins from the beginning. Others were appalled that SNCC “outsiders” 
would encourage a march by students, most of whom were under eigh- 
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teen years of age, and they blamed SNCC when their children were 
banned from school. By the end of the year, when Moses was finally 
released from jail, SNCC activity in McComb virtually ground to a halt, 
not to revive substantially again until the summer of 1964.35 

Violence by whites further ensured the defeat of civil rights activities in 
the area. In the county seat of Liberty, E. H. Hurst, a member of the state - 
legislature, shot and killed Herbert Lee, a black farmer and father of nine 
who had been so bold as to drive Moses around the county to contact 
potential voters. An African-American eyewitness, Louis Allen, told a 
coroner's jury that Hurst had acted in self-defense, and Hurst was quickly 
cleared. Allen then told Moses that whites had coerced him into 
perjury—Hurst, he said, had shot Lee in cold blood—and that he would 
say so in public if offered protection. Moses called the Justice Department 
in Washington, demanding that the government provide it. The Justice 
Department replied that it could not possibly do so and that Hurst would 
be found innocent whatever it did. Allen, fearing for his life, then stuck to 
his original story. A year and a half later he was ambushed, shot in the 
face, and killed. No one was charged in the slaying. 36 

‘Tensions elsewhere within the movement afflicted the reputation even 
of King, who devoted major attention to direct action protests in Albany, 
Georgia, between October 1961 and August 1962. The Albany Move- 
ment, as it was called, was one of the most frustrating of all civil rights 
efforts of the early 1960s. Local authorities, led by police chief Laurie 
Pritchett, shrewdly curbed white extremists and avoided excess. King was 
twice jailed but each time released on bail without securing anything of 
significance. Arrested and jailed a third time, he came before a judge who 
gave him a suspended sentence. King then left town, having failed to 
overturn segregation in the city. ; 

The fate of the Albany Movement brought into the open already brew- 
ing complaints by activists about King. Many younger militants, while 
appreciating his enormous contributions to the cause, were irritated by his 
style as a preacher. King, they sneered, was “de Lawd.”37 Others said he 
should risk jail more often, that he made key tactical errors, that SCLC 
was disorganized. Local black people in Albany and other places some- 
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times grumbled that he was above all a media star who swept into their 
communities, inflamed local whites, gained only token concessions (if 
any), and then departed, leaving them to face the angry retribution of 
white society. 

The struggle at places like Albany accentuated other internal divisions 
as well. Some of these were organizational, pitting the SCLC and the 
NAACP against each other. King, for instance, expected the NAACP’s 
Legal Defense and Education Fund to cover his mounting expenses. 
Thurgood Marshall, who headed the fund, bitterly complained, “With 
Martin Luther King’s group, all he did was to dump all his legal work on 
us, including the bills.”38 Both the SCLC and the NAACP, moreover, 
clashed with CORE and SNCC. As in the past the NAACP mainly 
attracted older, middle-class blacks who believed in the efficacy of litiga- 
tion. But legal action took time, and many younger civil rights workers 
would not wait. Committed to direct action, they pushed ahead, some- 
times impetuously, without listening to their elders. Often they chose to 
go to jail rather than pay fines, whereupon they, too, turned to the 
NAACP. Roy Wilkins, head of the NAACP, complained that SNCC 
workers in Albany “don’t take orders from anybody. They operate in a 
kind of vacuum: parade, protest, sit-in. . . . When the headlines are 
gone, the issues still have to be settled in court.’”39 


WHAT WOULD KENNEDY and his brother, in the key post of 
Attorney General, do about the civil rights revolution in America? 
Then and later they maintained that they did a good deal to help it 
advance along peaceful lines. In 1961 the administration created a Com- 
mittee on Equal Employment Opportunities. Headed by Vice-President 
Johnson, it was active in probing discriminatory practices. The adminis- 
tration also moved to hire more blacks in the federal government: in 
January 1961 only ten of 950 attorneys in the Justice Department and only 
fifteen of 3,660 foreign service officers were black.4° It nominated five 
blacks to federal judgeships. One was Marshall, who was named to the 
Court of Appeals. Responding to the freedom rides, it pressured the ICC 
to issue its ruling against segregated facilities in interstate travel. And it 
took special interest in voting rights efforts—these were less likely than 
demonstrations to provoke violence—in the South. By May 1963 the 
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Justice Department had become involved in voting rights struggles in 145 
southern counties. This was nearly a 500 percent increase over the thirty 
counties so affected when the Eisenhower administration left office in — 
1961.4 

For the most part, however, John and Robert Kennedy moved cau- 
tiously concerning civil rights, especially in 1961-62. Their caution 
rested first on political considerations. Despite the rising tide of protest, 
civil rights at that time still did not command great public attention or 
passionate popular support. JFK, a careful listener to the public pulse, 
could see no political gain in pressing for action, especially from a Con- 
gress that was certain to be recalcitrant. If he pushed too hard for civil 
tights, he risked losing southern support he hoped to get in the 1962 and 
1964 elections. Kennedy worried especially about southerners in Con- 
gress, notably powers like Senator James Eastland of Mississippi, who 


headed the important Judiciary Committee. Aeeommeodating-Kastland, 


Political concerns also led Kennedy to back off from campaign prom- 
ises. Although the Democratic party platform in 1960 had indicated sup- 
port for a civil rights bill, Kennedy refused to introduce one in 1961 or 
1962. Upset, NAACP lobbyist Clarence Mitchell observed that the “New 
Frontier looks like a dude ranch with Senator Eastland as the general 
manager.’43 Kennedy also reneged on a campaign promise to issue an 
executive order banning racial discrimination in federally supported 
housing. Such an order, he had proclaimed, required no congressional 
action, just a “stroke of the pen.” As 1961 and 1962 elapsed without such 
an order, disgruntled activists raised an “ink for Jack” campaign and sent 
thousands of fountain pens to the White House. Their campaign did no 
good. Kennedy waited until after the 1962 elections to issue the order, 
which he circumscribed carefully. It had little effect.4+ 

Personal predilections reinforced the caution of the Kennedys. Con- 
cerning civil rights, as concerning other domestic issues, the President 
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and the Attorney General remained cool and detached. While they be- 
lieved abstractly in the goal of better civil rights, they felt no passionate 
attachment to the cause. The President’s attitude became clear during his 
first week in office when black African diplomats complained that restau- 
rants on roads to Washington were refusing to serve them. “Can’t you tell 
them not to do it?” he asked his chief of protocol, Angier Biddle Duke. 
Duke tried to explain his efforts to educate the managers. But Kennedy 
interrupted. “That’s not what I’m talking about. Can’t you tell those 
African ambassadors not to drive on Route 4o? It’s a hell of a road. . . . 
Tell these ambassadors I wouldn’t think of driving from New York to 
Washington. Tell them to Ay!’’45 

President Kennedy worried especially that racial unrest in the United 
States would soil the nation’s image abroad and sabotage foreign policy 
goals that he really cared about. While the freedom rides were starting, he 
was focusing intently not on race relations but on a forthcoming summit 
meeting with Khrushchev in Vienna. After the riders were arrested and 
beaten, he was worried and angry. “Tell [the riders] to call it off,” he told 
his civil rights aide, Harris Wofford. “Stop them!” When the riders per- 
sisted, the Kennedys publicly called for a “cooling-off’ period. Robert 
exploded to Wofford that the blacks totally failed to appreciate the need for 
national unity on the eve of the summit. Farmer replied that blacks “have 
been cooling off for 150 years. If we cool off any more, we'll be in a deep 
freeze.””46 

The Kennedys faced special dilemmas because of the role of FBI chief 
Hoover, as ever a consummate and well connected bureaucrat. Hoover 
had developed an overpowering hatred of Martin Luther King, whom he 
considered a “‘tom cat’ with obsessive degenerate sexual urges.” He was 
further convinced that one of King’s advisers, a New York lawyer named 
Stanley Levison, was a Communist. Worried about such rumors, Robert 
sent aides to urge King to sever his relations with Levison. (King did not.) 
In early 1962 Robert Kennedy authorized the FBI to tap and bug Levi- 
son’s office and to tap his home telephone. In October he went further, 
giving Hoover the go-ahead to tap King’s telephones in Atlanta and New 
York. 47 

Although the taps remained on King’s phones for the remainder of 
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Kennedy’s presidency (and beyond), they revealed little of substance. 
King, they showed, liked parties and bawdy jokes and apparently engaged 
in a good deal of extramarital sexual activity. These discoveries, had they 
been publicly disclosed, would have damaged King’s standing. No evi- 
dence, however, proved that Levison had associations with Communists 
after he had become close to King in 1956. The Kennedys nonetheless 
continued to sanction Hoover’s obsessive and voyeuristic efforts. 48 
Why they did so remains debated. But it is obvious that they feared to 
challenge Hoover, who had powerful contacts on Capitol Hill and who 
was spreading rumors about King throughout Washington. Hoover, 
moreover, knew too much about President Kennedy’s own reckless and 
irresponsible sex life. In March 1962 he apparently warned Kennedy that 
Judith Campbell, with whom Kennedy had been sleeping since early 
1960 (and whose seventy-odd calls to the White House since January 
1961 had been logged and made known to the FBI), was also the mistress 
of the Mafia gangster Sam Giancana. Giancana, in turn, was working 
with the CIA on plots to assassinate Castro. Documentation of such a 
network badly compromised chances of prosecuting Giancana and associ- 
ated gangsters. (Robert, as Attorney General, nonetheless proceeded to do 
so.) President Kennedy had also exposed himself to blackmail and dis- 
grace. Quickly he broke off relations with Campbell; so far as is known he 
had his last White House telephone conversation with her that afternoon. 
With Hoover in command of such damning information it could not 
have been easy for Kennedy to turn down his requests for taps on King.49 
For all these reasons the Kennedys continued to give Hoover and the 
FBI wide leeway in handling racial confrontations in the South. This 
harmed the movement, for Hoover not only loathed King; he also feared 
and hated civil rights activists. Still obsessive about Communism, he was 
sure that Reds dominated the civil rights movement, and he amassed 
huge dossiers on left-wing sympathizers such as the composer Leonard 
Bernstein and many others.5° The FBI hired few black agents and had 
none working on civil rights matters in the South. It offered movement 
people no protection from white violence and sometimes (as at Bir- 
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mingham) knowingly condoned it. Nothing enraged civil rights workers 
more than the failure of the Kennedy administration, about which activ- 
ists had once had expectations, to use federal force to shield them from 
attacks. 

Instead, the Kennedy brothers relied on deal-making with southern 
politicians. Robert Kennedy spent many hours on the phone reasoning 
with segregationist officials such as Barnett and Eastland of Mississippi, 
who finally agreed that freedom riders in Jackson would be arrested peace- 
fully. In defending this approach the administration advanced constitu- 
tional arguments, notably its exposition of “federalism.” As enunciated by 
Assistant Attorney General Burke Marshall, Kennedy-style federalism as- 
setted that it was the responsibility of local authorities, not the national 
government, to preserve order and to protect citizens against unlawful 
conduct. Only when local officials completely lost control should the 
federal government consider responding with force of its own. “We do not 
have a national police force,” Marshall explained. “There is no substitute 
under the federal system for the failure of local law enforcement respon- 
sibility. There is simply a vacuum, which can be filled only rarely, with 
extraordinary difficulty, and in totally unsatisfactory fashion.”5? 

Violent confrontation at the University of Mississippi in September 
1962 revealed the dangers of this approach. This turmoil followed the 
efforts of James Meredith, backed by the federal courts, to enroll as the 
first black student at the university. Barnett, however, drew on long- 
discredited claims for states’ rights to oppose Meredith’s admission. He 
also whipped up a racist frenzy among students and citizens of the state. 
“No school will be integrated in Mississippi while I am your governor,” he 
declared. He demanded the resignation of any state official “who is not 
prepared to suffer imprisonment for this righteous cause. . . . We will 
not drink from the cup of genocide.”5* 

The Kennedys, as in the past, hoped to defuse the possibility of violence 
by negotiating secretly with Eastland and Barnett.s3 By the eve of Mer- 
edith’s arrival they thought they had struck a deal. Barnett, they believed, 
would keep order on the campus. Federal presence could therefore be 
limited to around soo marshals. The army would remain on call in 
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Memphis, sixty-five miles away. But by 7:30 on the evening of September 


_ 30, the day before Meredith was due to enroll, a hostile crowd (peaking at 


around 3,000 later that night) of students and outsiders gathered on the 

campus and began to throw bricks and Molotov cocktails at the marshals. . 
Eight were injured, whereupon the marshals retaliated with tear gas. The 

Mississippi Highway Patrol, which was supposed to curb the crowd, in-- 
stead withdrew; Barnett had broken his word. The crowd became a mob. 

Gunshots rang out in the dark, wounding marshals and bystanders. The 

deal between Kennedy and Barnett had ended in a riot. 

By 10:00 p.m. the badly outnumbered marshals were besieged, and 
Robert Kennedy sent word to Memphis to bring in the first of 5,000 
troops. Buta series of snafus fouled up the intervention, and the men did 
not arrive until 2:15 A.M., nearly seven hours after the trouble had started. 
By that time the marshals had no more tear gas, and two bystanders 
had been killed and 160 wounded, twenty-eight by gunshots. The troops 
then restored order, and Meredith was admitted. He endured the year 
at the university and graduated (protected the while by federal guards) in 
1963. 

The rioting at “Ole Miss” did not make much difference at the time in 
the daily lives of the masses of black people in the United States. Meredith 
was an embattled, courageous token. Nor did the confrontation do much 
to change the strategy of the Kennedy brothers. As before, they clung to 
the illusion that the national administration could keep its distance. But it 
was increasingly clear that deal-making and “federalism” were weak reeds 
upon which to rely. How long could the federal government depend on 
others to maintain the peace? 


Nor very LONG, for Martin Luther King determined in 1963 to 
force the dismantling of Jim Crow. Preparing thoroughly, he resolved to 
stage massive demonstrations in Birmingham. This was known as perhaps 
the most systematically segregated city in the South. Fifty or more racially 
inspired bombings of black homes and facilities had poisoned postwar race 
relations. Blacks held only menial jobs, even in the city’s booming steel 
industry. Lunch counters and all public facilities were segregated. There 
were drinking fountains for whites only. The city even closed its parks and 
playgrounds rather than submit to federal orders to integrate them. It 
barred performances of the Metropolitan Opera because the company 
refused to appear before segregated audiences. Public safety commissioner 
Connor and his men regularly terrorized black people in the city. This 
was one of the main reasons why King chose it for his major effort. 
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60 
Connor, he expected, would overreact and draw national attention to the 
civil rights movement. 54 
When King and his coalition of civil rights workers launched their 
boycotts, sit-ins, and demonstrations in April 1963, Connor and other 
officials tried at first to act with restraint. King was arrested for violating a 
state court order barring demonstrations and spent a week in prison, 
where he penned “Letter from Birmingham Jail,” a widely read summa- 
tion of his commitment to racial justice and non-violence. The demon- 
strations continued, but city authorities arrested hundreds of protestors 
and threatened to deplete King’s available volunteers. At this point King 
sent out some 1,000 children from his church headquarters on a demon- 
stration march into the downtown. Connor’s forces rounded up more 
than goo of them, who ended up in jail. The next day Connor ordered a 
new group of children not to leave the church. When some of them came 
out, Connor and his forces lost their heads. Firemen turned on high- 
pressure hoses, water from which knocked demonstrators to the pavement 
and cracked them against the side of buildings. Some lay bleeding and 
unconscious. Policemen turned on marchers and beat them with night- 
sticks. Other police held attack dogs on long leashes and seemed to revel 
in the sight of the dogs snapping at and biting the demonstrators as they 
fell back from the onslaught. 55 


Connor’s activities were more than the demonstrators could tolerate. 
Some of them reacted by throwing stones and bottles at the police. One 
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waved a knife at an officer. This was the first time that a significant 
number of black people had broken with the non-violent mandate. On 
the other side the violence became much worse. Opponents of the pro- 
tests bombed the Birmingham home of King’s brother. Another bomb 
exploded in a Birmingham motel where King was thought to be staying. 
These bombings sent blacks to the streets in a spasm of rock-throwing. 
Police retaliated by beating blacks at random. As many observers recog- 
nized at the time, non-violence was losing its power as an energizing 
ideology. A new, more bloody phase of the civil rights movement had 
begun. 

The Birmingham struggle was pivotal in other respects. It was the first 
protracted demonstration to be carried live and nationwide on television. 
More than any event to that time, it forced Americans to sit up and take 
notice. Many who saw the brutality of Connor and his forces, especially to 
women and children, began to speak out against racial discrimination, to 
write outraged letters to the editor, and to put pressure on their representa- 
tives in Congress. Larger numbers than ever before went south to partici- 
pate in a wave of new demonstrations and boycotts. Birmingham did 
much to awaken hitherto passive people in the North. 

Black people, too, were aroused by these events. Thanks to Connor's 
overreaction, white moderates in Birmingham recognized that they had to 
make some concessions. Settling, they promised to desegregate public 
eating facilities and to hire black salespeople. Other galling Jim Crow 
practices survived, however, and blacks emerged from the struggle feeling 
angrier than before. James Baldwin, publishing The Fire Next Time ear- 
lier in the year, had already concluded that desegregation would make 
little difference in a systematically racist society. “Do | really want to be 
_ integrated into a burning house?” he asked.57 Militant civil rights workers 
in the South, most of them still loyal to CORE and SNCC, grew increas- 
ingly critical of King’s adherence to non-violence, and they renewed 
protests throughout the nation. It was later estimated that more than 
100,000 people took part in demonstrations over the next seven months. 
At least 15,000 were arrested. 58 

Kennedy, too, moved off the center. The struggle at Birmingham upset 
him for several reasons. He was outraged by the brutality, noting that he 
felt “sick” when he saw a picture of a police dog lunging at a Negro 
’ woman. He worried about the wide publicity, especially the television 
coverage. This had flashed about the world and damaged America’s im- 
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age. How could the United States claim to lead a “Free World” when it 
trampled on the rights of its own people? Kennedy also feared new waves 
of violence if he did not do something. He worried above all that he—and 
the government—might lose control of the dynamics of protest. Kennedy 
told people that he wanted to “lead,” not be “swamped” by what was 
happening. 59 

For all these reasons Kennedy gave aides the go-ahead to prepare a civil 
rights bill, When Governor George Wallace of Alabama, a demagogic 
segregationist who had taken office earlier that year, then emulated Bar- 
nett by trying to bar two black students from the state university in June, 
Kennedy went on the air to announce his support of the legislation. ® In 
doing so he brought an unaccustomed passion to his delivery. “The heart 
of the question,” he said, 


is whether all Americans are to be afforded equal rights and equal oppor- 
tunities. . . . Ifan American, because his skin is dark, cannot eat lunch 
in a restaurant open to the public, if he cannot send his children to the best 
public school available, if he cannot vote for the public officials who 
represent him, if, in short, he cannot enjoy the full and free life which all of 
us want, then who among us would be content to have the color of his skin 
changed and stand in his place?6 


Kennedy’s engagement marked an important turning point in the history 
of the civil rights movement.6? But it was blighted that night in Missis- 
sippi. Among the many Americans who learned of his message was 
Medgar Evers, an activist NAACP field secretary who had devoted much 
of his life to civil rights activity in Mississippi. He stayed late at an 
NAACP meeting in Jackson, returning to his wife and three children 
shortly after midnight. As he climbed out of his car, a sniper shot him in 
the back with a bullet from a high-powered rifle. Evers staggered toward 
the kitchen door where his family was waiting for him and collapsed in a 
pool of blood. He died en route to the hospital. 6 
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The martyrdom of Evers threatened to destroy Kennedy’s hopes for 


peaceful, legislative solutions to racial conflict. In Jackson a riot was 


narrowly averted. Many activists, moreover, rejected Kennedy’s bill as too © 


little and too late. The measure at the time focused on curbing racial 
discrimination in public accommodations, a major goal of the move- 
ment. But it was crafted cautiously so as to secure the backing of congres- 
sional moderates, especially Republicans, without whose votes the bill 
was doomed. It authorized the Justice Department to litigate in support of 
non-discriminatory public accommodations only if individuals were will- 
ing to initiate the suits. Its weak voting rights section excluded elections at 
the state and local levels. Its sections concerning schools dealt only with 
de jure segregation, thus ignoring widespread de facto segregation in the 
North. The bill offered no answers to the problems of police brutality and 
of racial discrimination in employment. ®+ 

Moderate leaders of the civil rights movement nonetheless were en- 
couraged by Kennedy’s support—at last—of a civil rights bill. Perhaps it 
could grow some teeth. Led by A. Philip Randolph and Bayard Rustin, 
longtime activists, they resolved to stage a March on Washington for Jobs 
and Freedom to exert pressure on behalf of legislation and jobs for black 
people. As originally designed the march, which was set for August 28, 
would include a prolonged sit-in of thousands of demonstrators at the 
Capitol until Congress enacted a satisfactory law. 

A demonstration such as this greatly alarmed Kennedy and his aides, 
who labored hard to tone down the plans. Their efforts brought results, 
convincing King, Roy Wilkins of the NAACP, and Urban League head 
Whitney Young to agree to changes. By August these advocates, sup- 
ported by many white liberals, labor union officials, and church leaders, 
had managed to craft an agreement that would limit the march to one 
day. Participants would be allowed to walk from the Washington Monu- 
ment to the Lincoln Memorial, where speech-making would close the 
event. It was further understood that there would be no sit-in on Capitol 
Hill and that organizers would do their best to have substantial numbers of 
whites at the rally. Marchers were to dress in respectable clothing. Wash- 
ington area liquor stores would be closed on the day of the march, a 
provision that rested on the assumption that blacks would otherwise get 
intoxicated and rowdy. Although many of these provisions offended 
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64 
SNCC leaders, including their chairman John Lewis, they agreed to take . 
part, in the hope that the march would give them a chance to speak their 
views. © 
Administration pressure to moderate the protest continued right up to 
the day of the march itself on August 28. When Kennedy aides and 
other speakers saw a draft of a fiery speech that Lewis intended to make, 
they pressed him to soften it. At the last minute other black leaders, 
~ feeling the pressure, got Lewis to tone it down a little. Kennedy aides 
stood prepared to disconnect the public address system in case things went 
awry. Malcolm X later observed, “There wasn’t a simple logistics aspect 
uncontrolled,” and he branded the march the “Farce on Washington.”67 
The vast majority of the hopeful and non-violent throng, however, 
were unaware of the angry negotiations that were taking place near the 
podium. It was indeed a large crowd, estimated at around 250,000 
people—the biggest to that time for a political assembly in the United 
States. OF this number, an estimated 50,000 were white. Among the 
marchers were many celebrities and performers, including Joan Baez, 
Josh White, Odetta, Bob Dylan, and Peter, Paul, and Mary. Marian 
Anderson and Mahalia Jackson sang movingly during the official program 
at the Lincoln Memorial. But it was King who gave the most memorable 
speech. Finishing his prepared remarks, he seemed ready to sit down, 
when Mahalia Jackson called out from behind him, “Tell them about 
your dream, Martin! Tell them about the dream!” King obliged, setting 
forth his dream (which he had told on earlier occasions) in the rolling 
cadences that made him such a powerful orator: 


[ have a dream that one day this nation will rise up and live out the true 
meaning of its creed: “We hold these truths to be self-evident—that all men 
are created equal.” 

[have a dream that one day on the red hills of Georgia the sons of former 
slaves and the sons of former slaveowners will be able to sit down together at 
the table of brotherhood.. 

I have a dream that one day even the state of Mississippi, a desert state 
sweltering with the people’s injustice, sweltering with the heat of oppres- 
sion, will be transformed into an oasis of freedom and justice. 
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I have a dream that my four little children will one day live in a nation 
where they will not be judged by the color of their skin but by the content of 
their character. . . 


With many in the crowd in tears, King closed with a famous peroration: 


When we let freedom ring, when we let it ring from every village and every * 
hamlet, from every state and every city, we will be able to speed up that day 
when all God’s children, black men and white men, Jews and Gentiles, 
Protestants and Catholics, will be able to join hands and sing in the words 
of that old Negro spiritual, “Free at last! Free at last! Thank God almighty, 
we are free at last!’’68 


Thanks in part to King’s speech, the March on Washington was cele- 
brated by liberals at the time as a tremendous outpouring of egalitarian, 
interracial, and non-violent spirit. That it was. But Lewis and other 
activists could not forget how they had been pressured into accepting a 
one-day event. And black people throughout the nation, however moved 
they may have been by the activity, gained nothing substantial from it. As 
before they confronted galling daily reminders of their second-class status. 

The march also failed to change opinions on Capitol Hill. Hubert 
Humphrey, a leading liberal, concluded ruefully that the march had not 
affected a single vote on the slow-moving civil rights bill. Joseph Rauh, a 
leading liberal lobbyist, added later, “The March was a beautiful expres- 
sion of all that’s best in America. But I would find it unreal to suggest that 
it had anything to do with passing the civil rights bill, because three 
months later, when Kennedy was killed, it was absolutely bogged 
down.”69 

Rauh was right, for the civil rights measure crept slowly through the 
congressional process in the next few months. Renewed violence, mean- 
while, stained the South; in September a bomb blew up ina Birmingham 
church, killing four black little girls, and nearly sparking a riot.7° By the 
end of October a weak new section was added to the bill that provided for 
an Equal Employment Opportunity Commission, which was to have 
investigatory powers. But the bill was snarled in the House and had not 
escaped Congressman Smith’s hostile Rules Committee in late Novem- 
ber. Although it was expected to pass the House, it was certain to encoun- 
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ter a filibuster in the Senate. Prospects for enactment of the bill seemed 
remote indeed, and the soaring rhetoric of Martin Luther King on August 
28 seemed all but forgotten on the Hill. 

The deadlock delaying the bill served as an apt symbol of Kennedy’s 
larger record in the field of domestic policy between 1961 and late 1963. 
Indeed, his prospects in Congress (where Democrats had lost five seats in 
the House in 1962) seemed no better in 1963 than they had been earlier. 
On November 12, 1963, the New York Times noted, “Rarely has there 
been such a pervasive attitude of discouragement around Capitol Hill and 
such a feeling of helplessness to deal with it. This has been one of the least 
productive sessions of Congress within the memory of most of its mem- 
bers.” This was a glum but accurate description of the prospects for 
domestic change at the time. Kennedy had aroused liberal expectations 
but had failed to overcome the long-entrenched power of the conservative 
coalition in Congress. New frontiers still stood in the distance. 


NOTE: Kennedy was assassinated less than two weeks later, in Dallas, 
Texas. 
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SECURING PASSAGE OF A TAX CUT and a war on poverty helped to 
establish Johnson’s credentials as a skilled and successful leader of Con- 
gress. But the civil rights bill that Kennedy had introduced in June 1963 
represented the central test of LBJ’s presidential abilities. Johnson’s strug- 
gle to get it passed absorbed most of his time and aaah for the first six 
months of 1964. 

Several considerations led Johnson to throw himself into the cause. 
First and foremost, he believed in it. Having grown up in Texas, he had 
seen first-hand the viciousness of racial discrimination, and he empa- 
thized with the victims. As a congressman he had battled to ensure that 
federal agricultural programs treated blacks and whites equally. Milo 
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Perkins, a top official in the Farm Security Administration at the time, 
recalled that Johnson “was the first man in Congress from the South ever 
to go to bat for the Negro farmer.” When Congress approved appropria- 
tions for public housing in 1937, Johnson persuaded officials of the 
United States Housing Authority to select Austin as one of the first three 
cities in the nation to receive funding. He then got the city to “stand up for 
the Negroes and the Mexicans” and to designate 100 of the 186 housing 
units for them.4° Although he moved cautiously as a senator so as not to 
offend white supporters, he remained well to the left of most southern 
politicians at the time. When he singled out Kennedy’s civil rights bill in 
his speech to Congress five days after the assassination, he made it clear 
that he was sincere and determined. 

The new President also recognized that great effort was necessary if the 
bill were to become law. Kennedy’s measure was certain to pass the House 
in some form in 1964, but to maintain credibility among liberals, many of 
whom deeply distrusted him, LBJ had to lead a strong bill through the 
gauntlet of the Senate. Johnson recalled, “If 1 didn’t get out in front on 
this issue [the liberals] would get me. . . . [had to produce a civil rights 
bill that was even stronger than the one they’d have gotten if Kennedy had 
lived. Without this, I’d be dead before I could even begin.” 

As expected the House approved a bill early in February by the comfort- 
able margin of 290 to 130, leaving the Senate to determine the fate of the 
measure. When Johnson heard of the vote, he wasted no time. “All right, 
you fellows,” he phoned aides celebrating in a House corridor. “Get over 
to the Senate. Get busy. We’ve won in the House, but there is a big job 
across the way.”42 Johnson and his aides knew that southern senators, led 
by Russell of Georgia, would try to filibuster the bill to death. Passage 
depended on his ability to get the Senate to vote for cloture, the only way 
to stop the interminable talk. Under rules at the time cloture required the 
votes of two-thirds of the Senate. 

The key to getting two-thirds was GOP minority leader Dirksen of 
Illinois, whose ultimate position on the bill would guide many of the 
thirty-two other Republicans (one-third of the chamber) in the Senate. 
But Dirksen, a colorful and loquacious conservative, was on the fence. 
On the one hand, he seemed to favor some sort of bill. On the other, he 
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(and many other Republicans) wanted portions softened. Some sought to 
emasculate the measure. While Johnson was willing to consider modest 
changes, he knew that liberals demanded a tough bill such as the one that 
had passed in the House. Over the next several months he spent hours 
wooing Dirksen, a friend and former colleague, sometimes by inviting 
him to the White House, swapping stories with him, and drinking with 
him into the night.43 

Johnson drove his staff members, keeping them around until late. He 
regularly quizzed Larry O’Brien, his congressional liaison, on exactly 
what various senators had said that day, and he kept long tally sheets of 
senators’ names and columns for Yes, No, and UNDECIDED. As 
Califano said later, “Johnson would devour these tally sheets, thumb 
moving from line to line, like a baseball fanatic reviewing the box scores 
of his home team. It was never too late to make one more call or hold 
another meeting to nail down an uncertain vote.”44 

In making such an effort, Johnson had many useful allies. These in- 
cluded liberal labor union leaders like Walter Reuther as well as activists 
like Clarence Mitchell, chief lobbyist for the NAACP. Other civil rights 
leaders from SNCC, CORE, and SCLC pitched in. Church leaders 
applied pressure throughout the struggle, at one point weighing in witha 
prayer vigil—“coercion by men of the cloth,” some observers said—at the 
Lincoln Memorial.45 On the Hill, Johnson relied heavily on Senator 
Hubert Humphrey of Minnesota, who became floor leader for the bill. A 
longtime champion of civil rights, Humphrey hoped to be named LBJ’s 
running mate in the 1964 campaign. Like Johnson, he lobbied hard with 
undecided senators. He joked later, “I courted Dirksen almost as persis- 
tently as I did [my wife] Muriel.’’4® 

The filibuster lasted three months, an all-time record, during which 
time opponents of the bill grew increasingly emphatic. Senator Barry 
Goldwater of Arizona predicted that the bill would “require the creation 
of a federal police force of mammoth proportions.”47 Toward the end 
Dirksen exacted some concessions, including one that limited sanctions 
against school segregation to de jure practices in the South. He then 
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announced rh he and most other Republicans were satisfied with the bill . 
as it had come from the House. They voted for cloture, which was 
approved on June 10 by a margin of 71 to 29. Opponents were twenty-one 
southerners, three Democrats from outside the South, and five Republi- 
cans, including Goldwater. The bill later passed, 73 to 27. Johnson 
signed the 1964 Civil Rights Act on July 2.48 

The act contained a number of strong provisions. It banned racial 
discrimination in privately run accommodations for the public, such as 
theaters, movie houses, restaurants, gas stations, and hotels, and autho- 
tized the Attorney General to eliminate de jure racial segregation in 
public schools, hospitals, playgrounds, libraries, museums, and other 
public places. The act stated that schools, as well as other federally assisted 
institutions, faced loss of federal funds if they continued to discriminate. 
It also authorized the Attorney General to bring suits on behalf of parents 
complaining of discrimination in the schools and declared that the gov- 
ernment would assume their legal costs. 

The law also included a section, Title VII, that forbade discrimination 
in employment and specified the category of sex in addition to those of 
race, color, religion, and national origin. The inclusion of sex as a cate- 
gory was originally the handiwork of House Rules Committee chairman 
Howard Smith of Virginia. His motive was to defeat civil rights legisla- 
tion, which he vigorously opposed. If the amendment passed, he figured, 
liberals committed to protective legislation for women might feel obliged 
to oppose the entire bill, which then would fail. But Smith miscalculated, 
for liberals voted overwhelmingly for the final bill on the floor of the 
House. Title VII remained in the bill that went to the Senate and emerged 
unscathed in the act that Johnson approved in July. So did provision for 
creation of an Equal Employment Opportunity Commission (EEOC). 
Such was the process by which Title VII and the EEOC, later to become 
keys to unanticipated and unprecedented federal enforcement of gender 
equality, entered the law of the land.+9 

No law, of course, can work wonders overnight, and the 1964 Civil 
Rights Act was no exception. Voting rights remained to be protected. 
Many employers and unions evaded the strictures against job discrimina- 
tion. De facto racial discrimination remained widespread in the North, 
especially in housing and schooling. Many school districts, mainly in the 
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that LBJ “made a greater contribution to giving a dignified and hopeful ’ 
status to Negroes in the United States than any other President, including 
Lincoln, Roosevelt, and Kennedy.”53 These were appropriate tributes to 
presidential leadership of an unusually high order. 


WHILE JOHNSON was confidently commanding the ship of state 
in Washington, social and ideological forces elsewhere in the nation were 
beginning to press on the mainstream of American politics. These forces 
came from both the right and the left. Driving them, as so much else in 
the 1960s, were the imperatives of class, region, and race. 

Two rising political figures especially alarmed liberals in 1964. The first 
to emerge as a threat to Johnson’s ambitions was Governor George Wal- 
lace of Alabama. tachi it irected_hi 


. “From this cradle of the Confederacy, this 
very heart of the great Anglo-Saxon Southland . . . I say, segregation 


haa 


now! Segregation tomorrow! Segregation forever!” As governor he contin- 
ued to be liberal on economic and educational issues, but he became a 
hero to many southern whites when he “stood in the schoolhouse door” to 
block the court-ordered admission of two blacks to the University of 
Alabama in 1963. 

Wallace was an unusually powerful public speaker. A former Golden 
Gloves bantamweight, he was feisty and combative. He conveyed a pas- 
sion and a body language that electrified crowds who came to hear him. 
Charged up, his eyes glowing with intensity, he seemed scarcely able to 
control himself. Johnson called him a “runty little bastard and just about 
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the a person around.”5® His appeal transcended racial is- 
sues, important though those were. Again and again Wallace spoke as the 
champion of the common man. He attacked intellectuals, do-gooders, 
federal bureaucrats, radicals, Communists, atheists, liberals, civil rights 
workers, student protestors—soft and pampered elites all—who were 
threatening hard-working people. His was an appeal, reminiscent in some 
ways of McCarthy’s, that tapped with unexpected depth into the class and 
regional resentments of American life. 

He also had unlimited ambitions. He therefore decided to enter some 
Democratic presidential primaries in the spring of 1964. His purpose, he 
said, was to sound an alarm against the civil rights bill, which was then 
tying up the Senate. But he also planned to bring his larger message to a 
national stage. The results staggered liberals. Although Wallace had little 
money and no real organization, he attracted large and enthusiastic 
crowds, especially in white working-class areas, where his angry assaults 
on distant government bureaucrats aroused passionate support. In April 
Wallace carried 34 percent of the votes cast in the primary in Wisconsin, 
a normally liberal state. Later in the spring he won 30 percent of the vote 


While Wallace was rising to national prominence, conservative Re- 
publicans were developing a remarkably well organized effort on behalf of 
a much more ideologically pure right-wing political figure, Goldwater of 
Arizona. Goldwater was an affable man who had many friends on the 
Hill. Tall, trim and handsome, he was tolerant in his personal relation- 
ships. He belonged to the NAACP. He had been among the most consis- 
tently right-wing senators since he had come to Washington in 1953. 
Contemporaries labeled him a conservative, and he wrote a popular sum- 
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mation of his Kets entitled The Conscience of a Conservative in 1960. In - 
fact, however, Goldwater was a political reactionary who opposed vir- 
tually all efforts of the federal government to intervene in domestic social 
policy, including civil rights legislation. The graduated federal income 
tax, he believed, infringed on individual freedom, his highest value. An 
ardent anti-Communist, he seemed anxious to send in military force to 
settle overseas disputes. Goldwater’s outspoken criticisms of Johnson’s 
policies in 1964 attracted a fervent, well-financed following of conserva- 
tives and reactionaries, most of them upper-middle-class, who deter- 
mined to make him the GOP presidential candidate in 1964. Diffidently, 
for Goldwater did not much want to become President, he agreed to run 
for the nomination. 

It seemed in early 1964 that Coldwater would fail in this effort. Polls 
suggested that he had relatively little appeal, even among Republicans. 
Pundits observed correctly that he was too far to the right to capture 
moderate voters. But Wallace’s successes in the primaries exposed the 
rage of many Americans against liberal policies and gave heart to right- 
wing elements in the GOP. Goldwater’s major contender for the nomina- 
tion, moreover, had political liabilities of his own. This was Governor 
Nelson Rockefeller of New York, a liberal who commanded virtually no 
support in the conservative wing of the party. Two years earlier, when he 
had seemed assured of the 1964 nomination, Rockefeller had left his wife 
of many years and married a much younger woman. This action badly 
blighted his chances in 1964. 

When Goldwater narrowly beat Rockefeller in a head-to-head Califor- 
nia primary in June, it was clear that the nomination was his. A month 
later, in mid-July, he got the nod in a raucous GOP convention in San 
Francisco that exposed the bitter feelings rending the party. Goldwater 
delegates booed so loudly when Rockefeller arose to speak that he could 
not be heard. Goldwater was so angry at the rejection he received from 
moderates and liberals that he named Congressman William Miller of 
New York as his running mate. Miller was almost totally unknown but 
was nearly as reactionary as Goldwater himself. Goldwater closed by 
defending far-right organizations such as the John Birch Society in his 
acceptance speech. “Let me remind you,” taunting his opponents, “that 
extremism in defense of liberty is no vice . . . and that moderation in 
pursuit of justice is no virtue.”58 

Goldwater’s nomination, liberals exulted, was the best thing that could 
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have happened to the Democratic party. His zealous supporters, however, 
were happy and hopeful. Southern conservatives figured that he might 
beat Johnson in the region, and they prevailed on Wallace to withdraw. 
Wallace did so, leaving the GOP with a good chance—for the first time 
since the Reconstruction era—of scoring major triumphs in Dixie. Politi- 
cal observers braced for a campaign centered on the politics of region and 
race. 


ONcE THE REPUBLICANS had nominated Goldwater and Miller, 
Johnson and his advisers concentrated on pulling all but the Right into a 
big and joyous coalition that would bring him overwhelming victory. He 
orchestrated a Democratic convention in Atlantic City in late August that 
played as he directed, including the selection of Humphrey as his running 
mate. Before it was over, however, racial confrontations revealed fissures 
in American society :that, while ultimately harmless to LB] in 1964, 
widened later to rend his party and transform the nature of American 
politics. 

Some of these fissures were already exposing the rise of fiercely anti- 
white activists associated with the Nation of Islam. The Black Muslims, as 
they were called, had been formed in the 1930s. Spurning Christianity as 
the religion of the slaveowner, they also rejected racial integration and 
called for black people to separate and build up their own communities. 
Members were to improve themselves by renouncing drink, drugs, to- 
bacco, gambling, cursing, and sex outside of marriage. Men were to wear 
white shirts and suits, women long dresses, head-coverings, and no 
makeup. Deeply alienated from whites, the Muslims had no use for the 
interracial civil rights movement or for “corrupt”and “evil” white society. 
They were racists themselves, perceiving whites as “devils” who had been 
bleached in the years following creation and foreseeing a day of judgment 
when Allah would defeat the whites and vindicate the blacks through 
racial separation. Their ideas drew on versions of apocalyptic holiness 
religion popular among blacks as well as on historically durable traditions 
of black nationalism. 59 Note: By "Muslims," he means member of the NOI, not all Muslims (Peter) 

While the Muslims enjoyed growing popularity, mainly among the 
most deprived people in ghetto areas of large northern cities such as 
Chicago, Detroit, and New York, they gained relatively few full converts. 
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Estimates are that there were between 5,000 and 15,000 active Muslims 
in the early 1960s, 50,000 believers, and a considerably larger group of 
sympathizers.° When Malcolm X, one of the most popular Muslim 
leaders, dismissed Kennedy’s assassination as a case of the “chickens come 
home to roost,” he aroused bitter emotions. Elijah Muhammad, leader of 
the Nation of Islam, berated Malcolm for his impolitic remarks, thereby 
sharpening a split that had already widened between the two men. In 

March 1964 Malcolm X broke away from the Nation to head his own 

group, the Organization of Afro-American Unity. 

The rise of Malcolm X (born Malcolm Little; the X was a marker for the 
African family name that had been lost under slavery) in the remaining 
eleven months of his life was impressive.® During this time he took two 
trips to Africa, exploring further the teachings of Islam. He gradually 
dropped the most extreme forms of anti-white racism held by the Black 
Muslims, gravitating instead (or so it seemed) toward a more secular, 
quasi-socialistic platform that foresaw some accommodation with poor 
and working-class whites. At the same time he remained a black national- 
ist, and he insisted that blacks must help themselves, using violence if 
provoked, if they hoped to survive the evils of white civilization. “There 
can be no revolution without bloodshed,” he proclaimed.® He dismissed 
civil rights leaders as lackeys of the white Establishment: King was a 
“traitor,” a “chump,” and a “fool.” (King retorted that Malcolm was a 
“hot-headed radical with a dangerous emotional appeal.”) Malcolm was 
extraordinarily self-possessed, articulate, quick-witted, and often funny. 
He spoke boldly and with a controlled but obviously passionate anger. In 
the process he attracted growing attention and support from urban blacks 
in 1964. 

What Malcolm X might have been able do had he lived—enemies 
from the Nation of Islam assassinated him in New York in February 
1965—cannot be said.®3 Most politically engaged black Americans at that 
time remained committed to the teachings of King or to the leaders of 
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other civil rights organizations. These leaders regarded Malcolm X as a 
wild and impractical opportunist anxious for personal glory. Would he 
have dared to speak so boldly if he had to live and work in the South, 
where activists were literally risking their lives? What, they asked, had he 
‘actually accomplished, except to stir up resentments in the cities and 
‘thereby to blight the vision of interracial progress? “What did he ever do?” 
Thurgood Marshall asked years later. “Name one concrete thing he ever 
did.”64 Other critics wondered how black people, a mostly poor and 
relatively powerless 11 percent of the population, could hope to advance 
in American life if they rejected white people and white institutions.°> 

These were good questions, and they indicate that Malcolm X was far 


‘from the inspirational figure in 1964 that he later became, in martyrdom, 


for large numbers of blacks in the United States. Still, Malcolm had 


begun to instill pride in increasing numbers of African-Americans, some 


of whom were angrily verging on rebellion. On July 18, 1964, a riot 
erupted in Harlem. Lasting a week, it featured fights between blacks and 
police, as well as burning and looting and attacking of whites. When it 
quieted down, another riot broke out upstate in Rochester. King, Ran- 


| ‘dolph, Wilkins, and other black leaders called for peace, but in August 


riots stunned Paterson and Elizabeth, New Jersey, and Philadelphia. 
Compared to other urban riots in American history—and to riots later in 
the decade—these were relatively minor disturbances, and they stopped in 
September. But they exposed the coming of “the fire next time” that 
Baldwin had prophesied in 1963. It seemed that Johnson’s civil rights 


- legislation, primarily addressing the legal rights of blacks in the South, did 


little or nothing to placate the rage of blacks in the ghettos. 
Racial confrontation in the South more directly threatened the Presi- 


_dent’s hopes for a serene and successful campaign in 1964. Mississippi, as 


so often in the history of the civil rights movement, proved the major 
arena of conflict. There CORE, SCLC, NAACP, and SNCC had earlier 
formed a Council of Federated Organizations (COFO) aimed at mobiliz- 
ing black people, especially to gain the right to vote. Robert Moses, still 
risking his life in the state, served as program director for the effort, which 
had intensified in 1963. Aiding him at that time was a cohort of eighty- 
odd white students, most of them from Yale and Stanford. They had been 
recruited by Allard Lowenstein, a thirty-three-year-old white activist from 
New York who was deeply engaged in the movement. In October 1963 
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they endorsed NAACP activist Aaron Henry and Tougaloo College chap- 
lain Ed King, a white man, as nominees for governor and lieutenant 
governor on a Freedom party slate. 

Moses and others, heartened by these efforts, then began planning what 
became known as Freedom Summer in Mississippi, a campaign in 1964 
to register blacks as voters and to establish “Freedom Schools” for black 
children.©7 Seeking volunteers, they finally accepted more than goo, 
mainly white college students who could take at least part of a summer off. 
Most of them underwent a week or two of training before going to Missis- 
sippi in late June. As they prepared to go they were warned by veterans of 
the movement that the Johnson administration opposed the venture and 
would offer them no federal protection. LBJ feared violence that in turn 
would damage Democratic party unity in the coming campaign. As the 
volunteers arrived in the Magnolia State, they faced enormous danger 
without hope of backing from the government. 

What many had feared soon happened. On June 21 two white activists, 
Michael Schwerner and Andrew Goodman, and one black activist, James 
Chaney, disappeared near Philadelphia, Mississippi. When their bodies 
were finally found buried in an earthen dam in early August, it was 
revealed that Schwerner and Goodman had been shot through the head 
once each with .38 caliber bullets. Chaney had been shot three times.®8 
Evidence implicated Neshoba County deputy sheriff Cecil Price, who 
had apprehended the three young men and turned them over to a Klan- 
dominated mob that killed them gangland style. Three years later an all- 
white jury convicted Price and six others, including local Klan leader Sam 
Bowers, of “violating the civil rights” of Schwerner, Chaney, and Good- 
man.®9 
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The terror in Mississippi frightened the volunteers and outraged people 
throughout the world. COFO leaders were angry, too—in part at them- 
selves for lapses in their own precautionary procedures, and in much 
larger part at the Johnson administration for having failed to provide 
protection. The FBI, indeed, did not arrive on the scene until twenty 
hours after the three men vanished and did not take charge of the search 
for three days. Later in the summer, Hoover, responding to criticism, 
increased his forces in the state, and one of his informants made possible 
the discovery of the bodies and the subsequent prosecution of the killers. 
COFO leaders and volunteers, however, remained furious at the adminis- 
tration. 

Violence and bloodshed further stained the efforts of that fateful sum- 
mer. Between June and the end of August foes of COFO burned or 
bombed thirty-five homes, churches, and other buildings in Mississippi. 
. Thirty-five volunteers were shot at (three were hit), eighty were beaten, 
. and three more were killed. White authorities made more than 1,000 
arrests of COFO workers and their allies. As Cleveland Sellers, a leader of 
COFO, recalled, “It was the longest nightmare I have ever had, those 
three months.”7° 

Much of the work that summer took place in the Freedom Schools, 
which engaged thousands of poor, mostly rural black children and their 
parents in an experiment that promised much for their lives. But the most 
highly publicized activity was to secure equal rights for black people in 
_ state and national politics, and COFO mounted a major effort to enlarge 

the rolls of their Mississippi Freedom Democratic party (MFDP). Pursu- 
ing an orderly democratic process, they ultimately selected a total of 
thirty-four delegates and thirty-four alternates to represent the state at the 
Democratic National Convention in late August in Atlantic City. Four of 
the delegates, including Ed King, were white. Roughly three-quarters of 
them were small farmers.7? 

Thus was set in motion a highly contentious struggle between Johnson 
and liberal allies on the one hand and militant civil rights workers on the 
other. The Freedom party delegates did not intend that to be. Declaring 
their loyalty to the President and to the liberal ideals of the Democratic 
party, they expected to be well received at the Johnson-dominated con- 
vention. The rival white delegation chosen by party regulars, by contrast, 
denounced the civil rights act and explicitly opposed the party platform. 
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Most of these whites were expected to support Goldwater in the fall. But 
Johnson, after first hoping to work out a compromise, discovered that the 
white Mississippians would walk out of the convention if the MFDP 
received any consideration whatever. Several other southern delegations 
threatened to join them. If that happened, Johnson faced serious electoral 
consequences in Dixie. 

Johnson, orchestrating every detail of his nomination, had foreseen 
controversy and had planted FBI informants to secure intelligence about 
the upstarts soon to arrive at the convention.7? He also leaned on the 
convention’s credentials committee, which considered the rival claims, so 
as to ensure that it would not vote to bring the inflammatory issue before 
the convention floor. Still, he hoped that pressure and persuasion would 
help MFDP delegates see the light. Some of the nation’s best-known 
liberals, including Reuther and Humphrey, besieged MF DP leaders with 
pleas and promises. Nationally known black leaders—Rustin, King, 
CORE leader James Farmer—also seemed ready to accept a compromise. 
This would have allotted the MFDP delegates two voting seats and admit- 
ted the rest with non-voting, honorary status. Johnson further indicated, 
although in general terms, that convention rules would be changed so 
that racial discrimination would not determine the selection of delegates 
in 1968. The credentials committee did LBJ’s bidding and recommended 
the deal. 73 

Carrots, however, failed to move the Freedom party delegates, largely 
because they offered little. The two delegates to be seated, LBJ said, must 
include a white and a black, specifically Ed King and Aaron Henry. They 
were not to be seated as Mississippi delegates—to do so would be to 
concede the legitimacy of their claim to represent the state—but as dele- 
gates “at large.” Johnson further sent word that one of the most vociferous 
Freedom party delegates, Fannie Lou Hamer, should not be permitted to 
vote at the convention. 

Hamer had already attracted extraordinary attention among other dele- 
gates and reporters in Atlantic City. An eloquent spokeswoman for what it 
was like to be black and poor in Mississippi, Hamer was the twentieth 
child of impoverished, barely literate sharecroppers. In 1962 when she 
had dared to register to vote, she had been driven off the land where she 
had worked for eighteen years as a field hand. Later she had been badly 
beaten for encouraging other blacks to register. She emerged from these 
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ordeals as a strong and uncompromising advocate of equal rights.74 When 
she appeared before the credentials committee on August 22, she de- 
scribed in graphic detail to spectators and to television viewers what had 
happened to her on that occasion: 


[was carried to the county jail. . . . And it wasn’t long before three white 
men came to my cell where they had two Negro prisoners. The state 
highway patrolman ordered the first Negro to take the blackjack. . . . 
And I laid on my face. The first Negro began to beat, and I was beat until 
he was exhausted. . . . The state highway patrolman ordered the second 
Negro to take the blackjack. The second Negro began to beat and I began to 
work my feet, and the state highway patrolman ordered the first Negro who 
had beat to set on my feet and keep me from working my feet. 1 began to 
scream, and one white man got up and began to beat me on the head and 
tell me to “hush.” One white man—my dress had worked up high—he 
walked over and pulled my dress down and he pulled my dress back, back 
up. All of this is om account we want to register, to become first-class 
citizens, and if the Freedom Democratic Party is not seated now, I question 
America.75 


When Johnson saw this testimony on TV, he quickly called a presidential 
press conference in the hope that the networks would cover it and drive 
Hamer and others off the air. They did as he had anticipated, preempting 
among others Rita Schwerner, whose husband had been murdered in 
June. Johnson thought he had silenced “that illiterate woman,” as he 
called Hamer. But the MFDP had the last word, for that evening the 
networks rebroadcast the hearings in prime-time, including all of Hamer's 
powerful testimony. Later, when asked to support Johnson’s compromise, 
she snorted, “We didn’t come all this way for no two seats.” Shortly there- 
after the Freedom party delegates decisively rejected the compromise. 

In the short run Johnson was the winner of this struggle and the Free- 
dom party loyalists the losers. He was nominated by acclamation, as was 
Humphrey, his loyal aide. He was convinced, moreover, that most white 
Americans—most voters—approved of his attempts to avoid identification 
with extremes. “Right here,” he said, “is the reason I’m going to win this 
thing so big. You ask a voter who classifies himself as a liberal what he 
thinks I am and he says a liberal. You ask a voter who calls himself a 
conservative what he thinks I am and he says I’m a conservative. .. . 
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They all think I’m on their side.” And that, he said later, was “where the 
majority of the votes traditionally are.”76 

In the long run, however, Johnson’s liberal position on civil rights 
could not satisfy militants at both ends of the spectrum. Given the polar- 
ization of emotions concerning race by 1964, this was no longer possible. 
Angry white delegates from Mississippi raged at his efforts to compromise 
and walked out of the convention. Some of the Alabamans also stalked 
out. For them and for many other southerners, Goldwater and Wallace, 
not Johnson, were the politicians of choice. The electoral results in No- 
vember confirmed that the majority of white voters in the Deep South 
remained unreconstructed rebels on the subject of race. 

No group was more angry than the MFDP and other civil rights mili- 
tants. Long suspicious of liberals such as Kennedy and Johnson, they 
regarded the battle at Atlantic City as the last straw. Many never trusted 
white people again. Almost all refused to listen to the blandishments, as 
they saw them, of liberals or governmental bureaucrats. When emissaries 
of LBJ tried to explain to Hamer that her refusal to compromise might cost 
Humphrey the vice-presidency, she stared at them in disbelief. “Do you 
mean to tell me,” she asked Humphrey, “that your position is more 
important to you than four hundred thousand black people’s lives?” 
When Humphrey tried feebly to respond, she walked out in tears. When 
she ran into him later, she told him, “Senator Humphrey, | been praying 
about you . . . you’re a good man, and you know what's right. The 
trouble is, you’re afraid to do what you know is right.”77 No exchange 
better captured the gulf that by then was polarizing black militants and 
white liberals in America. 


CoMPARED TO THE UNREST in the cities and the turmoil at 
Atlantic City, the electoral campaign that followed was relatively tame. 
Goldwater refused to run a demagogic campaign focused on the issue of 
race, His position, after all, was already well suited to success in the Deep 
South. Instead, he tried to bring across his highly ideological opposition 
to Big Government as it had arisen in the United States under the New 
Deal, the Fair Deal, and the “Dime Store New Deal” of the Eisenhower 
administration. “Socialism through Welfarism,” he maintained, was the 
greatest threat to Freedom.78 

No presidential candidate in modern American history, however, 
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proved more impolitic. He once told the columnist Joseph Alsop, “You 
know, I haven’t really got a first-class brain.” Politically speaking, this 
seemed evident in the campaign, during which Goldwater went out of his 
way to offer voters what he called a “choice, not an echo.” In the process 
he issued blunt staternents that alienated millions of voters. He went to 
Appalachia to denounce the war on poverty and to the South to call for 
the sale to private interests of the Tennessee Valley Authority, which was 
highly popular in the area. He told the elderly that he wanted to scrap 
Social Security, and farmers that he opposed high price supports. “My 
aim,” he insisted, “is not to pass laws but to repeal them.”79 

Some of his statements were so uncompromising that he opened him- 
self up to ridicule. “The child has no right to an education,” he pro- 
claimed. “In most cases he will get along very well without it.” American 
missiles were so good, he said, that “we could Job one into the men’s 
room at the Kremlin.” Angry at what he considered the arrogance of the 
liberal East Coast Establishment, he observed, “Sometimes I think this 
country would be better off if we could just saw off the Eastern Seaboard 
and let it float out to sea.” Democrats had a field day playing with the 
motto of his supporters, “In Your Heart You Know He’s Right.” “In your 
guts,” they quipped, “you know he’s nuts.” 

Goldwater’s bellicose statements on foreign policy left him especially 
vulnerable to criticism. “Our strategy,” he said, “must be primarily offen- 
sive. . . . We must—ourselves—be prepared to undertake military op- 
erations against vulnerable Communist regimes.” When asked earlier in 
the year what he would do about Vietnam, he replied that he would bomb 
the supply routes in the North. What would he do about trails hidden 
in the jungle? Goldwater answered that “defoliation of the forests by low- 
yield atomic weapons could well be done. When you remove the foliage, 
you remove the cover.” ‘Although Goldwater tried to clarify and deny 
these remarks—he meant tactical weapons, not atomic bombs—he was 
consistent on one point: let the generals have a free hand, and they would 
bring victory.8° 

If Americans had known what Johnson and his advisers were thinking 
about Vietnam at that time, Goldwater would not have seemed extreme. 
For the fighting in Vietnam was going so badly for Diem’s forces that 
administration leaders were developing plans to escalate America’s role. 
By the summer of 1964 they had decided privately that the United States 
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would soonér or later have to drop bombs on the North, and in August 
they manipulated naval confrontations in the Tonkin Gulf off the coast of 
Vietnam that gave them congressional authorization for escalation if the 
time should come. ®: 

Having secured authority for military action in the future, Johnson 
posed as the peace candidate during the campaign. He denounced Re- 
publican: speakers, including Goldwater, who talked of bombing the 
North, and said, “I want to be very cautious and careful, and use it 
[bombs] only as a last resort, when I start dropping bombs that are likely to 
involve American boys in a war in Asia with 700 million Chinese.” He 


added, 


1 have not thought that we were ready for American boys to do the fighting 
for Asian boys. What I have been trying todo . . . was to get the boys in 
Vietnam to do their own fighting with our advice and with our equipment. 
That is the course we are following. So we are not going north and drop 
bombs at this stage of the game, and we are not going south and run out and 
leave it for the Communists to take over.®? 


From the beginning of the campaign, polls showed that Johnson had a 
large lead. But it was simply not in him only to win; he had to dominate. 
Taking no chances, he sanctioned an unprecedentedly harsh and negative 
series of television spots. One featured a large saw cutting through a 
wooden map of the United States while the narrator cited Goldwater’s 
comment about the East Coast. Another depicted a pair of hands tearing 
up a Social Security card.83 The most controversial spot characterized 
Goldwater as a maniac whose foreign policies would destroy the world. 
It showed a little girl picking petals off a daisy and counting, “one, 
two, . . . five—.” Then the girl looked up startled and the frame froze 
on her eye until she dissolved into a mushroom-shaped cloud and the 
screen went black. While she disintegrated a man’s voice, loud as if at a 
test site, intoned, “ten, nine seax Sf explosion followed, where- 
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upon the voice of Johnson was heard. “These are the stakes—to make a 
world in which all of God’s children can live, or go on into the dark. We 
must either love each other, or we must die.” The spot closed with the 
familiar message, “Vote for President Johnson on November 3. The 
stakes are too high for you to stay at home.” The daisy spot, as it was 
called, provoked a flood of protest that deluged the White House switch- 
board with phone calls. Embarrassed, Johnson had it pulled after one 
showing. But television news programs showed it repeatedly during the 
next few weeks. It was later estimated that 4o million Americans saw it at 
one time or another. ®4 

Goldwater and his staff responded with some negative spots of their 
own. Indeed, the battle in 1964 was especially nasty. A later survey of 
campaigns between 1964 and 1988 concluded that a record-high 40 per- 
cent of television ads in 1964 featured negative personal jabs at the opposi- 
tion.85 But Goldwater’s spots were much less negative, and they attracted 
less attention. Most of the GOP budget went instead to coverage of 
speeches and statements. These continued to feature Goldwater’s uncom- 
promising and often reactionary views, mainly on domestic issues. Ac- 
cording to polls, they did nothing to bolster his chances in November. 


SOME OF THE RESULTS of the election of 1964 signaled deep 
danger ahead for the Democratic party. Thanks mainly to Johnson’s ar- 
dent support of the civil rights act, many southern whites showed that they 
wanted nothing more to do with him. Largely for this reason he lost the 
states of Mississippi, Alabama, South Carolina, Louisiana, and Georgia 
in November, as well as Goldwater's Arizona. He won narrowly in 
Florida. A majority of white voters in Arkansas, Tennessee, North Caro- 
lina, and Virginia rejected the President.°° ; 

The growth from 1964 on of the GOP in the South and the Southwest 
turned out to be one of the most important long-range trends in postwar 
American politics. Thereafter Republicans were highly competitive in 
presidential elections in these areas. There were many causes behind the 
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decline of the Democratic party in the South and Southwest, but chief 
among them, as Johnson himself recognized, was his open endorsement 
of civil rights in 1964. “I think,” he told Califano when he signed the civil 
rights act, “we delivered the South to the Republican party for your 
lifetime and mine.”87 

In 1964, however, few pundits paid much attention to the travails of 
Democrats in the South. They focused instead on LBJ’s astonishing na- 
tional triumph. Voters gave Johnson 43.1 million votes to Goldwater's 
27.2 million. This was 61.2 percent of the total vote, an extraordinary 
showing. Carrying all but six states, LB] swept the electoral college, 486 to 
52. Democratic congressional candidates coasted in on his coattails. They 
were slated to control the House by a margin of 295 to 140 and the Senate 
by 68 to 32, gains of thirty-seven and one respectively. 

Notwithstanding these numbers, some observers wondered whether 
Johnson’s mandate would last. Many who voted for him did so out of 
distaste for Goldwater, not out of support for the President or his pro- 
grams. LBJ never aroused deep affection among voters. Still, there was no 
doubting that Johnson sat high in the saddle at the end of 1964. Beginning 
with his reassuring presence in the anxious days following the assassina- 
tion, he had seemed purposeful and effective during his year in office. He 
had displayed great skill in dealing with Congress, getting it to approve an 
apparently beneficial tax cut and a “war” on poverty. He had shepherded 
through a historic civil rights act, presided over a year of rapid economic 
growth, and kept the peace. With a strongly Democratic Congress await- 
ing him in 1965 he was poised to lead the nation to new and unprece- 
dented triumphs. The liberalism that he championed rode at high tide. 
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Johnson drove ahead with all of his legendary energy, for he was certain 
that his mandate would not last on Capitol Hill. “You've got to give it all 
you can, that first year,” he told an aide. “Doesn’t matter what kind of a 
majority you come in with. You’ve got just one year when they treat you 
right, and before they start worrying about themselves.’ 

In pushing for congressional action Johnson amassed very great au- 
thority in his own hands. Immediately following the election he cut back 
drastically on the size of the Democratic National Committee, even re- 
moving long-distance phone lines from its offices. He ordered aides and 
Cabinet heads to say nothing to the media about strategies—all releases 
would come from the White House.s His quest for personal control 
sought among other things to plug leaks and to curb the unruly federal 
bureaucracy. It accelerated a long-range postwar trend toward the weak- 
ening of party organizations in America and the centering of decision- 
making in the White House. It also reflected an increasingly imperious 
and dissimulative manner that distressed his friends and outraged others. 
Journalists began writing in the spring of 1965 about a “credibility gap” 
emanating from the Oval Office. 

In 1965, however, Johnson’s imperiousness did not damage his effec- 
tiveness as a leader of domestic policy. Never had a chief executive 
seemed so much in control of things. Johnson sent sixty-five separate 
messages to Capitol Hill between January and August and never let up. 
Much of what he requested aimed to go beyond the bread-and-butter 
liberalism of the New Deal in order to create a Great Society that would 
be qualitatively better and that would guarantee “rights” and government 
entitlements. And Congress did his bidding, enacting the most signifi- 
cant domestic legislation since FDR’s first term and accelerating the 
rights-consciousness of the people. The GOP Congressional Committee 
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grumbled that it was the “Three-B Congress—bullied, badgered, and 
brainwashed.” The journalist James Reston marveled that LBJ was “get- 
ting everything through the Congress but the abolition of the Republican 
party, and he hasn’t tried that yet.”7 


COMMENTS SUCH AS THESE reflected a tendency of political 
observers to personalize the policy-making process. According to such 
analyses, legislation gets enacted—or foreign policy gets implemented— 
when anid if a President rises above mediocrity to make his mark on the 
nation. As an explanation of Johnson’s successful domestic leadership in 
1965 this is useful up to a point. In that historic session LBJ demonstrated 
many of the traits that make for effective congressional action: advance 
preparation, thoughtful timing, amazing attention to detail, an unbend- 
ing sense of purpose, and The Treatment. Behind all of these was his 
vision, inspiring to liberals, of a Great Society that would establish larger 
opportunities and entitlements for the disadvantaged. 

Other, broader advantages, however, greatly facilitated his strong lead- 
ership. Chief among them, as he well recognized, was the nature of 
Congress in 1965. Here the disastrously impolitic campaign of Goldwater 
in 1964 had significant consequences. Not only was the new Congress 
more Democratic than at any time since 1938; it also had sixty-five 
freshmen, most of them young liberals who arrived in Washington ready 
and willing to follow their party leaders. These, majority leader Mike 
Mansfeld of Montana in the Senate and Speaker John McCormack of 
Massachusetts and majority leader Carl Albert of Oklahoma in the 
House, were mostly loyal to LBJ.8 The loose but normally formidable 
coalition of conservatives that had dominated Capitol Hill since the late 
1930s was so weak in 1965 that any reasonably competent liberal Presi- 
dent would have done well. 

Pressure groups, always central to the congressional process, further 
aided the President. Labor unions were becoming increasingly divided on 
issues of race and foreign policy and were not always reliable allies of the 
administration, but they. remained the strongest single lobby for some of 
LBJ’s liberal measures.9 The well-organized National Education Associa- 
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tion (NEA) worked hard for federal aid to schools. In addition, liberal 
“public interest groups” began to come into their own in 1965. Many of 
the activists who led these groups had been inspired in the Kennedy years. 
They were young, energetic, politically independent, suspicious of what 
they called “politics as usual” and of the “tired old bureaucracy” of Wash- 
ington. They did not always lobby in the savviest fashion. But by 1965 
they were publicizing a range of programs, including measures to clean 
up the environment, improve the delivery of health care, reform the 
schools, and crack down on what they considered the excesses of big 
business. They wanted to go beyond the bread-and-butter liberalism of 
the 1930s to improve the quality of life. Their more aggressive involve- 
ment in national affairs broadened the nature of pressure group politics in 
the United States. 1° 

Decisions of the Supreme Court in the early 1960s gave yet another 
push to rights-consciousness by 1965. Starting in 1962 the Court deliv- 
ered a series of landmark decisions that delighted many Americans on the 
left and infuriated most on the right. In that year it issued the first of a 
number of rulings that forced states to redraw the lines of rurally weighted 
voting districts—at both the state and congressional levels—so as to give 
urban and suburban voters a representation appropriate to their growth in 
numbers.'? By 196s states were scrambling to do so, thereby (reformers 
hoped) reducing the power of rural conservatives in legislatures and in 
Congress. In Engel v. Vitale, also decided in 1962, the Court held that it 
was unconstitutional—a violation of the separation of church and state— 
for public schools in New York to require children to recite a non- 
denominational State Board of Regents prayer. A year later it ruled against 
the practice of daily readings of the Bible in the public schools. 

These were but a few of many decisions that sought to enhance civil 
liberties in the early 1960s. In Gideon v. Wainwright (1963) and Escobedo 
v. Illinois (1964) the Court expanded the constitutional rights of alleged 
criminals.'3 In Jacobellis v. Ohio (1964) it complicated the the enforce- 
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-ment of laws against pornography; henceforth, the Court said, prosecutors must prove that 
such material was "utterly without redeeming social importance."14 In the midst of the 1965 
congressional session the Court ruled, 7 to 2, that an 1879 Connecticut statute prohibiting not 
only the sale but also the use (by married as well as unmarried people) of contraceptive devices 


violated a constitutional right of people to privacy.15 


In New York Times v. Sullivan (1964) the Court unanimously overruled an Alabama court 
decision that had found the Times and four black clergymen guilty of libel because of an ad, 
containing errors of fact, that the clergymen had run in the paper to back a legal fight then 
being waged by Martin Luther King. To hold the newspaper guilty, the high court ruled, was to 
inhibit discussion of public issues. "Erroneous statement is inevitable in free debate," the judges 
said, and "must be protected if the freedoms of expression are to have the 'breathing space’ 
that they... need to survive." The Court concluded by ruling that public figures and officials 
could recover damages for libelous statements by the news media only if they could prove that 
the statements were published as a result of "actual malice." Civil libertarians hailed the 
decision, which had great importance in later years, as a ringing defense of First Amendment 


freedom.16 


In another series of cases the Court proclaimed its continuing opposition to racially 
discriminatory practices. In Garner v. Louisiana (1961) it had upheld the constitutional rights of 
protestors to conduct peaceful sit-ins; in Edwards v. South Carolina (1963) it ruled that states 
could not legitimately arrest civil rights demonstrators who had peacefully protested on the 
grounds of the statehouse; in Shuttlesworth v. City of Birmingham (1963) it decided that Jim 
Crow ordinances in the city could not be enforced; in Heart of Atlanta Motel v. United States 


(1964) it unani- 
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mously upheld the public accommodations sections of the 1964 Civil 
Rights Act; and in Griffin y. County School Board of Prince Edward 
County (1964) it overturned the discriminatory ruses of school segrega- 
tionists in Prince Edward County, Virginia.*7 In 1964 it began a judicial 
assault on racist state laws by overturning a Florida statute that had forbid- 
den cohabitation between whites and blacks in the state, and in 1965, 
again while Congress was in session, it overturned a Mississippi law that 
discriminated against blacks who wanted to vote. +8 

Many of these decisions aroused loud and abrasive controversy. Con- 
servatives and police officials complained bitterly that the Court was cod- 
dling criminals. Southern officials resisted the decisions regarding race 
and civil rights. The Jacobellis and other rulings regarding pornography 
excited incredulous reactions from people across the political spectrum. 
The Connecticut birth control case was too much even for Justice Hugo 
Black, one of the most ardent defenders of civil liberties on the Court. He 
dissented testily, maintaining that there was no constitutional justification 
for the notion that people had a right to “privacy.” Justices Felix Frankfur- 
ter (who left the Court in 1962) and John Marshall Harlan dissented from 
the majority decisions on reapportionment. Their argument, like that of 
many later critics of the activist Warren Court, rested on their belief in the 
necessity for judicial restraint. Frankfurter complained in 1962 that the 
Court was entering a “political thicket.” It should seek “complete detach- 
ment” and abstain from “political entanglements.” Harlan added that the 
Court “is not a panacea for every blot upon the public welfare, nor should 
this court, ordained as a judicial body, be thought of as a general haven 
for reform movement.”?9 

No decisions unleashed more lasting controversy than those involving 
religion. Cardinal Richard Cushing of Boston exclaimed, “The Commu- 
nists are enjoying their day.” The theologian Reinhold Niebuhr observed 
that the Engel decision “practically suppresses all religion, especially in 
the public schools.” Engel and other cases did more than anything else 
over time to arouse the religious Right from its political quietism. Other 
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Americans, too, thought that the justices had lost their minds.2° 

Liberals, however, were greatly inspired by the Court. At last, they 
said, the judges were construing the law so as to extend the Bill of Rights 
and the Fourteenth Amendment to all kinds of Americans, even blacks, 
non-believers, Jews, and criminals. What a change in constitutional ap- 
proaches to civil rights and civil liberties since the days of McCarthyism a 
decade earlier! The Court, moreover, did not bend under criticism; it 
hewed to its liberal path in the next few years. Advocates of a Great 
Society rejoiced that liberal programs of the 1960s, unlike those in the 
_ 19308, were safe from judicial assault. Liberals controlled all three 
branches of American government. 

The decisions of the Warren Court reflected and accelerated one of the 
major trends of the era: the rise of rights-consciousness. This, given spe- 
cial urgency already by the moral power of the civil rights movement, 
began to seem all-conquering by 196s. It was bolstered by the ever more 
infectious optimism of liberal social scientists who were certain that the 
economy, booming in the mid-1960s, could afford to sustain major policy 
initiatives. Liberal policy-makers, equally optimistic, were sure that the 
State could engineer political solutions to social and economic problems. 
Polls suggested that the American people had unprecedented faith in 
politicians and in the State.2? The convergence of these ideas and as- 
sumptions promoted an increasingly powerful—and ultimately near- 
irresistible—drive for the expansion of individual rights in the United 
States. The drive came from the bottom up—from ordinary people de- 
manding justice—and from the top down. A Rights Revolution was at 
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The fourth and most significant liberal accomplishment of the 1965 
congressional session involved the still most divisive issue of the age: race 
relations. This now focused on voting rights for blacks, which the civil 
rights acts of 1957, 1960, and 1964 had failed to guarantee. In many Deep 
South counties, 90 percent or more of blacks were not registered to vote. 
Johnson recognized the problem and called for action in his State of the 
Union message in January. He also anticipated, however, another south- 
ern filibuster—one that could tie up his Great Society programs—and he 
did not want to jeopardize other bills in order to fight for a voting rights 
bill early in the session.49 

Civil rights activists, as so often in the 1960s, set their own agendas 
without consulting Washington. In January, Martin Luther King 
amassed SCLC supporters to demonstrate against the denial of voting 
rights in Selma, Alabama. Activists loyal to SNCC agreed to join, in part 
because the cause was so compelling. Selma, a city of 29,000 people, had 
some 15,000 blacks of voting age, of whom only 355 were registered to 
vote. Its board of registrars met only two times per month and blatantly 
discriminated against black people daring enough to appear before it. 
Blacks were disqualified if they neglected to cross a t in registration forms 
or did not know the answers to obscure questions such as “What two rights 
does a person have after being indicted by a grand jury?”s° 

King selected Selma as his site for the same reason that he had shrewdly 
chosen Birmingham in 1963: he anticipated that whites would resist 
fiercely and violently, thereby dramatizing his cause on television and 
forcing the government to act. Like “Bull” Connor in Birmingham, Sher- 
iff Jim Clark of Selma’s Dallas County was expected to overreact. Clark 
was an unreconstructed segregationist who proudly displayed on his lapel 
a button, Never, to tell blacks that nothing would change. With the 
approbation of George Wallace and of white leaders in Selma, he and his 
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men had manhandled SNCC workers and would-be registrants in 1963 
and 1964. 

_ King judged his adversary accurately, for Clark and his deputies over- 
reacted in January and February 196s, arresting and jailing more than 
3,000 demonstrators, including King and SNCC leader John Lewis. 
Deputies kicked and clubbed demonstrators and threw them into trucks 
that took them to jail. On one occasion Clark shoved a woman, who then 
knocked him down. Deputies threw her to the ground and pinned her, 
whereupon Clark leaned over her and smashed her with a club. Widely 
circulated photographs of this action appalled Americans around the 
country. On February 10 he arrested 165 protestors and pushed them on a 
three-mile forced march out of town. Electric cattle prods used by his 
men singed many of the demonstrators, who fell vomiting by the road- 
side. A few days later Clark punched the Reverend C. T. Vivian, an 
SCLC leader, and sent him reeling down the courthouse steps. State 
troopers, meanwhile, ambushed marchers in nearby Marion. When the 
troopers assaulted a black woman and her infirm father, her son, twenty- 
six-year-old Jimmy Lee Jackson, tried to intercede. He was shot in the 
stomach at close range by a trooper and died eight days later. 5 

King then resolved to dramatize the cause by organizing a protest 

march from Selma to the state capital of Montgomery, fifty-six miles to 
the east. There the demonstrators were to petition Governor Wallace for 
protection of blacks who wished to register. King hoped to start the march 
on Tuesday, March 9, by which time he expected that federal judge Frank 
Johnson would have voided an order by Wallace to ban it. Younger 
militants, however, determined to march on Sunday, March 7. Selma 
police were sure that violence would occur, but when the mayor told 
them that Wallace had promised there would be peace, they made no 
effort to stop the marchers when they moved out of their church head- 
quarters on the 7th. Lewis and SCLC leader Hosea Williams led the 600 
black demonstrators to the Edmund Pettis Bridge at the edge of town. 
Many toted sleeping bags for the lengthy march to come. Across the 
bridge waited helmeted state troopers wearing gas masks, as well as Sheriff 
Clark and his men, mounted on horseback. 5? 
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4 

There folhewed one of the most frightening confrontations in the his- - 
tory of the civil rights movement. A state police major shouted through a 
bullhorn, “Turn around and go back to your church.” He gave the 
marchers two minutes to turn back. Williams asked for a “word” with 
the police but was told, “There is no word to be had.” One minute later 
the troopers obeyed an order to advance. They tore forward in a flying 
wedge, swinging their clubs at people in the way. Lewis stood his ground, 
only to be cracked on the head. He suffered a fractured skull. With white 
onlookers cheering, the troopers rushed ahead, hitting the demonstrators 
and exploding canisters of tear gas. Five women were beaten so badly that 
they fell down near the bridge and lost consciousness. Sheriff Clark’s 
horsemen then joined in the assault. Charging with rebel yells, they 
swung bullwhips and rubber tubing wrapped in barbed wire. More dem- 
onstrators fell, seventy of whom were later hospitalized. The rest were 
driven back to the church where they had started. 53 

The violence of Bloody Sunday, as demonstrators called it, outraged 
millions of Americans who saw it shown (repeatedly) on national televi- 
sion. Editorials in northern papers angrily denounced Wallace, Clark, 
and the troopers and demanded federal intervention. White supporters of 
civil rights, mostly from the North, began descending on Selma to help 
the demonstrators. From that point on it was virtually inevitable that 
Congress would have to take action—and soon. 54 

Bloody Sunday unleashed especial fury among militants at the scene. 
As Lewis left for a hospital, he cried, “I don’t see how President Johnson 
can send troops to Vietnam . . . and can’t send troops to Selma, Ala- 
bama.” He added, “Next time we march, we may have to keep going 
when we get to Montgomery. We may have to go to Washington.”s5 
King, returning to Selma from Atlanta (where he had gone to preach on 
Sunday), started organizing a march for Tuesday, March 9. Judge John- 
son, however, indicated that he wanted the march postponed pending a 
hearing on Wallace’s request for a ban on the march. LBJ, too, applied 
pressure for delay. Militants, however, were eager to march on Tuesday, 
even if that meant violating a court order from Judge Johnson. King, 
caught in the middle, engaged in all-night arguments with other civil 
tights protestors over strategy. 

Unwilling to defy a federal court, King finally accepted an arrangement 
devised in concert with federal mediators. He would lead a token march 
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across the bridge, thereby demonstrating the determination of his fol- 
lowers, but then would turn around and go back to his headquarters in 
Selma. Alabama police promised not to hurt the marchers. King told only 
a few trusted aides of his plan, however, and most of the 1,500 people | 
(now including whites) who marched that day assumed they were going to 
challenge the authorities. When King got across the bridge, he prepared 
to turn about. But state troopers standing there had been informed of his 
plans and suddenly wheeled out of the way, leaving (or so it seemed) a 
clear path to Montgomery.5® 

This move of the authorities, reportedly ordered by Wallace, was obvi- 
ously designed to embarrass King. Militants on the march, including 
James Forman and Cleveland Sellers of SNCC, had already been highly 
critical of King—‘de Lawd.” They chafed to go ahead on the now open 
road. But King had promised to turn around, and turn around he did, 
thereby aborting the march. The episode fractured already delicate coali- 
tions within the movement. In the complicated events that followed, 
SCLC and SNCC barely managed to cooperate. 

Militants who questioned LBJ’s commitment, however, misjudged 
him. After Bloody Sunday the President knew he must take a stand. 
Overriding advisers who urged restraint, he went to Capitol Hill on Mon- 
day, March 15, to press for a strong new voting rights law. Millions of 
people watched on prime-time television as he spoke carefully but with 
great emotion. Members of Congress, outraged by the events at Selma, 
forty times interrupted his address with applause. Johnson closed by 
raising his thumbs, fists clenched, and proclaiming, “Their cause must be 


: our cause, too. Because it is not just Negroes, but really all of us who 
- must overcome the crippling legacy of bigotry and injustice. And, we 


shall . . . overcome.” His speech, especially the ‘final peroration, 
moved many in the movement, including King, whose eyes filled with 
tears. 57 

Two days later Judge Johnson sided with the demonstrators by striking 
down Wallace’s request for a ban on a march. Johnson conceded one of 


- Wallace’s arguments—that a march on a state highway might impede 


traffic—but he held that the demonstrators had a right, given the “enor- 


. mous” wrongs that they had suffered, to assemble and to march in a 


peaceable and orderly manner. The judge barred state and local officials 
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from interfering with the marchers. Wallace was outraged, having already 
called Judge Johnson a “low-down, carpetbaggin’, scalawaggin’, race- 
mixin’ liar.” Vindicated, King and his aides set March 21 as the starting 
date for the march—at last—to Montgomery. 

At this point the President again intervened to assist the movement. 
When Wallace warned darkly that he could not guarantee the safety of the 
marchers, LBJ called him to Washington for three hours of The Treat- 
ment, during which he threatened to send in federal troops if necessary. 
The session between the President and the governor featured profane and 
earthy language from both parties. Wallace departed impressed by John- 
son. When he was asked how LBJ compared to JFK, he replied, “John- 
son’s got much more on the ball.” He added, “If I hadn’t left when I did, 
he’d have had me coming out for civil rights. ’’58 

The march that began on March 21 proved to be an especially memo- 
rable event in the history of the civil rights movement. Although King did 
not walk the whole way, he started out at the head of a throng of thousands 
of people, most of them emotionally committed local blacks. Significant 
numbers of whites from the North joined in. Other leaders—Ralph Aber- 
nathy, John Lewis, King’s executive secretary Andrew Young—circulated 
actively amid the marchers as they walked. Federal marshals and the 
Alabama guardsmen flanked and protected both sides of the highway. 
Helicopters circled overhead to look out for danger.59 

After four days the marchers reached the outskirts of Montgomery, 
where they stopped for an evening of entertainment. The folksingers 
Peter, Paul, and Mary led the throng in Bob Dylan’s “The Times They 
Are a-Changin’.” The black comedian Dick Gregory delighted the crowd 
with jokes about Selma and the segregationist mentality. The next day 
King and other national leaders—Roy Wilkins of the NAACP, Whitney 
Young of the Urban League, A. Philip Randolph and Bayard Rustin— 
stood at the steps of the capitol (where the Confederate flag Hew over the 
dome). As he had at the March on Washington nineteen months earlier, 
King closed an inspirational series of speeches with a powerful and uplift- 
ing oration. The crowd, now 25,000 strong, sang out the anthem of the 
movement, “We Shall Overcome,” modifying it triumphantly, “We have 
overcome today, 6° 

To an extent, they had. But that evening four members of the KKK 
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tracked the movements of Viola Liuzzo, a white Detroit housewife who 
had been transporting demonstrators to and from Selma in her car. As she 
drove along a deserted stretch of the highway, the Klansmen drew even 
with her car and shot her to death. They stopped to inspect the wreckage, 
failing to see a young black activist who lay still in the car. Because one of 
the Klansmen was an FBI agent (who said he had fired in the air), the 
crime was solved, and convictions were later obtained. Liuzzo’s killing, 
however, exposed the still powerful poison that contaminated race rela- 
tions and left a bitter taste in the midst of satisfaction. 

Compared to the drama at Selma, subsequent action on Capitol Hill 
moved deliberately. Johnson and his aides, having derived enormous 
sustenance from the conflict in Alabama, applied unrelenting pressure for 
passage of a voting rights bill. It received strong bipartisan support save 
among congressmen from the South. The House approved it over- 
whelmingly, 333 to 85. Southerners filibustered in the Senate but lost on 
a vote for cloture, 70 to 30, after twenty-five days of debate. The mea- 
sure then passed, 77 to 19. For the signing of the bill on August 6 Johnson 
assembled a large audience of civil rights leaders and congressmen in the 
Presidents Room at the Capitol—the same place where Lincoln had 
signed the Emancipation Proclamation. “Let me say to every Negro in 
this country,” he said. “You must register. You must vote. . . . The 
vote is the most powerful instrument ever devised by man for breaking 
down injustice and destroying the terrible walls that imprison men be- 
cause they are different from other men.” 

The 1965 Voting Rights Act greatly extended federal power in the 
United States. A frankly regional measure, it took aim at Deep South 
states by stipulating that the Justice Department could intervene to sus- 
pend discriminatory registration tests in counties-where 50 percent or 
fewer of the county’s voting-age population had been able to register. If 
that failed to work, the department could send in federal registrars to take 
over the job. The law.covered state and local as well as federal elections 
and protected not only the right to register but also the right to vote. Two 
days after the bill became law, federal registrars turned up in Selma as well 
as in eight other counties in three southern states. Within a year the strong 
arm of the federal government had helped to increase the registration of 
eligible Negroes in the six southern states wholly covered by the law from 
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30 to 46. percent. One of the many white office-holders defeated by the - 
surge in black voters was Sheriff Jim Clark of Dallas County, Alabama. 
He was beaten in a Democratic primary in 1966.6 

Many years later critics complained of longer-range consequences of 
the voting rights law of 1965. Some southern states, prevented by the law 
from discriminating against black voters, gerrymandered and created at- 
large congressional districts so as to damage the political aspirations of 
black candidates. In 1982 Congress amended the act so as to require that 
blacks and other minorities be given greater opportunity to elect one of 
their own to Congress and state legislatures. Reapportionment following 
the 1990 census gave substance to this amendment and led to the election 
in 1992 of sixteen new black lawmakers on Capitol Hill. These develop- 
ments, the critics maintained, amounted to a special entitlement for 
blacks that legislators in 1965 had not intended. The result, they added, 
was a manipulable system of representation that catered to groups, or 
blocs, of voters, rather than a color-blind system that protected indi- 
viduals from discrimination.65 These developments, however, were un- 
intended consequences of the act of 1965. They arose from a later, differ- 
ent politics that reflected the onward sweep and redefinition of rights- 
consciousness and entitlements in the United States. Long-run outcomes 
of the voting rights act, as of much legislation, could not be foreseen at the 
lene 

What might have been more clearly predicted were the limitations of 
voting rights, even in a democracy like the United States. The right to 
vote had a special cachet in American history dating to the eighteenth 
century. It was a wondrous magnet for oppressed people throughout the 
world. But as women had recognized after getting the suffrage in 1920, 
the franchise could not work wonders. Johnson exaggerated in claiming 
that the vote was “the most powerful instrument ever devised by man for 
breaking down injustice.” As he intoned these words, he knew that the 
tight to vote, however fundamental, could do only so much for black 
people, who faced deep socio-economic disadvantages rooted in racism 
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and discrimination. The future proved this point. Nearly thirty years 
following passage of the voting rights act, the median household income 
of blacks in Selma was $9,615, compared to $25,580 for whites. More 
than half of blacks in the area lived in poverty in 1994.°7 
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Notwithstanding these developments, which upset Johnson and his 
inner circle, there was no denying that the Voting Rights Act of 196s, like 
the Civil Rights Act of 1964, was a great achievement: these were the most 
significant of the many Great Society laws that expanded rights- 
consciousness in America. If most of the credit for the voting law be- 
longed to civil rights activists, Johnson and fellow liberals deserved some 
praise as well. The goal of the act, after all, was to guarantee long- 
disfranchised black Americans the rights to register and to vote. This end 
the law accomplished brilliantly, thanks in large part to vigorous and 
unyielding federal oversight in the years ahead. By 1967 more than so 
percent of voting-age blacks had the franchise in the six most discrimina- 
tory southern states. In 1968 there were blacks in the Mississippi delega- 
tion to the Democratic National Convention. By the mid-1970s southern 
blacks began to win electoral office, even in Congress. The increase in 
black registration was so remarkable that southern white politicians, Wal- 
lace included, began by then to soften their racist rhetoric in order to 
capture some of the black vote. The voting rights act largely wiped out a 
blight on American democracy and transformed the nature of southern 
politics in the United States. 72 
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gress of accomplished hopes,” Speaker McCormack said. “It is the Con- 
gress of realized dreams.”73 No other President cared so much as Johnson 
did about domestic policies or about civil rights, and none since FDR in 
the 1930s had come close to securing so many laws, many of them long 

awaited by reformers. It was a high tide of American liberalism in the 
postwar era. 

By mid-196s, — there were signs that the tide was about to ebb. 
Nothing exposed this more clearly than a riot that broke out in Watts, a 
predominantly black area of Los Angeles, only five days after signing of 
the voting rights act on August 6. Although Watts seemed to be a less 
squalid area than many black urban neighborhoods, it contained severe 
socio-economic problems: three-quarters of the adult black males living 
there were unemployed. The riot started following an altercation between 
police and a black man who resisted arrest for drunken driving.74 Such 
fracases were nothing new in the history of relations between police and 
minorities of color (including Mexican-Americans). But urban blacks, 
like blacks in the South, had grown proud and angry. Charging police 
brutality, they rallied to the man’s side. What followed was five days of 
rioting, sniping, looting, and burning, mostly against white-owned stores 
and buildings. The disturbance, ending only after 13,900 National 
Guardsmen came in to restore order, killed thirty-four people and injured 
more than 1,000, the vast majority of them blacks.75 Damage to property 
was estimated at more than $35 million. Some 4,000 people were ar- 
rested. Although conservatives claimed that only a handful of “riffraff’ 
had caused the trouble, it was obvious that the uprising commanded wide 
support in Watts. Some 30,000 people had participated in the rioting, and 
60,000 more had stood by in support. Their hopes and expectations 
whetted, they had lashed out at the white world. When King walked the 
streets preaching non-violence, they ignored him. Clearly, the civil rights 
acts of 1964 and 1965 were not softening the social and economic griev- 
ances of the black masses. Maybe no liberal legislation could.76 
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ALTHOUGH THE WATTS RIOT of 1965 was an extreme response, - 
it appears in retrospect as an ominous omen of the future. One domestic 
crisis after another in the next few years, including even bloodier racial 
confrontations in the cities, shattered the optimism of social engineers 
and threw liberals back on the defensive. By late 1965 Johnson himself 
seemed close to despair. “What do they want?” he asked of his critics. 
“Tm giving them boom times and more good legislation than anybody 
else did, and what do they do—attack and sneer. Could FDR do better? 
Could anybody do better? What do they want?”77 From this perspective, 
the first twenty months of the Johnson years stand as a shining but rela- 
tively brief era in the postwar history of American liberalism, 
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AS THE BATTLES over open housing legislation in Congress re- 
vealed, racial conflict continued to be the most divisive issue in American 
politics and society between 1966 and 1968. During these years “black 
power” replaced interracialism as a guiding principle in the civil rights 
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movement, agitation for racial justice and “rights” mounted in the North, 
and race riots shattered the cities. Even more than usual, these were 
turbulent years in postwar race relations. 

There was a good deal of irony surrounding this turbulence. Black 
people in the United States had never gained so much as they had be- 
tween 1963 and 1966. The civil tights acts had succeeded, at last, in 
providing for legal equality. Litigation, plus the threat of losing federal aid 
to education, began to force school districts (save in the Deep South) to 
admit blacks to white schools: in 1964 only 2 percent of southern blacks 
attended biracial schools, a percentage that rose to 32 by 1968.39 Robert 
Weaver, the first black person to hold a Cabinet position—in newly 
created HUD (Housing and Urban Development, 1965)—led administra- 
tion attempts to improve housing opportunities for blacks and the poor. 
Blacks also made unprecedented use of their political potential. In 1967 
voters in Gary elected Richard Hatcher, a black man, as their mayor. 
Voters in Cleveland chose Carl Stokes, another black. These were the first 
Aftican-Americans to become big-city mayors in American history. In 
June of the same year Thurgood Marshall became the first Negro to be 
confirmed as a justice of the Supreme Court. Blacks even fared better 
economically, thanks mainly to the overall increase in prosperity (not to 
the Great Society). Commentators observed happily that a significant 
black middle class was coming into being. In fact, the United States was 
on its way to becoming perhaps the least racist white-majority society in 
the world.4° 

Polls indicated, moreover, that most blacks were optimistic about their 
personal futures, as well as positive about the virtues of desegregation. 
Only a minority seemed attracted to radical causes. Millions, indeed, 
remained deeply attached to their churches, whose memberships far out- 
numbered those of civil rights organizations. Many of these churches 
were led by conservatives. Only a very small number of African-Ameri- 
cans, as before, joined or openly identified with the Nation of Islam or 
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other militantly black organizations. Martin Luther King, who struggled 
non-violently for open housing laws in Chicago and other American cities 
during these years, remained by far the most admired black leader in the 
country. 

The irony, of course, was that for militant blacks, especially the young, 
these improvements in race relations fell far short of what they were 
coming to expect. Their expectations whetted by the acquisition of politi- 
cal and legal rights, they demanded social and economic rights: open 
housing, better schools, decent jobs, everything that middle-class whites 
were enjoying. Social and technological change further drove these ex- 
pectations. Thanks in part to the massive south-to-north migrations of 
blacks in the postwar era, blacks were far less isolated than they had been 
in the past. Having escaped the rigidities of Jim Crow in the South, they 
felt a liberating sense of possibility in the North. More than their elders, 
they could see what they were missing in life. Television especially sharp- 
ened the sting of relative deprivation. Available to virtually all people by 
the mid-1960s, it lashed to viewers the ever more fantastic wonders of the 
affluent society. The relative deprivation of blacks, moreover, was in 
some ways growing. While the median family income of black people was 
increasing more rapidly than that of whites in these years (rising slightly 
from 57 percent of white income in the late 1940s to 61 percent in 1970), 
the gap in their absolute earnings was widening. 

Many black people had other grievances in these years. One was the 
war in Vietnam, which grew steadily more unpopular with African- 
Americans as casualties mounted in 1966. Some of the black veterans 
who finished their tours of duty in “Nam” returned angry at the discrimi- 
nation that they had experienced in the service and determined to fight at 
home for justice. “I ain’t coming back playing, ‘Oh, Say Can You See,’” 
one such veteran exclaimed. “I’m whistlin’ ‘Sweet Georgia Brown,’ and | 
got the band.”4 ; . 

Black intellectuals, too, stressed that African-Americans must take 
pride in themselves, their race, and their history. James Baldwin wrote 
bitterly of the psychological damage that afflicted blacks who internalized 
the inferiority, thereby hating themselves, that whites ascribed to them. 
The psychologist Kenneth Clark, whose research had influenced Brown 
y. Board of Education, wrote an introduction in 1966 to a widely read 
collection of essays, The Negro American, in which he warned that whites 
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could not be relied on to do much more for the cause of racial justice. 
“The new American Dilemma,” he wrote, “is power.” Blacks must take it 
and act for themselves. “Idealsalone . . . do not bring justice,” he said. 
“Ideals, combined with necessity, may.”4 Some radical black intellec- 
tuals began to deny that blacks and whites could ever understand each 
other. The playwright and essayist LeRoi Jones wrote in 1965 that whites 
could not appreciate black jazz music. The difference between the white 
listener and black listener, he said, is “the difference between a man 
watching someone have an orgasm and someone having an orgasm. ”43 In 
1968 Jones changed his name to Imamu Amiri Baraka. Like others of his 
persuasion, he looked to Africa as a dominant and positive source of black 
cultural forms in the United States. An impassioned chauvinist, he also 
celebrated the superior capacities of African-American people. 

With racial polarization developing, it required only an incident to 
undermine interracialism in the civil rights movement, That happened 
when James Meredith, the loner who had tried to integrate Ole Miss in 
1962, determined in June 1966 to make a 220-mile pilgrimage from 
Memphis, Tennessee, to Jackson, Mississippi. Black people, Meredith 
hoped, would be inspired and emboldened to register to vote.44 Two days 
into his trek, however, a white man in Hernando, Mississippi, pumped 
three rounds of birdshot from a 16-gauge automatic shotgun at Meredith 
and a handful of fellow marchers on the highway. Meredith fell bleeding 
to the ground and was rushed to a hospital in Memphis. 

When Meredith started his march, few people had paid much atten- 
tion. No civil rights organizations were involved. The shooting changed 
all that. Top civil rights leaders—King, Floyd MckKissick, who had taken 
over in January from James Farmer as head of CORE, and Stokely Car- 
michael, who had replaced John Lewis in May as the leader of SNCC— 
quickly determined to resume the march. Meredith, whose injuries 
proved to be superficial, was a little bewildered and worried about what 
these leaders were proposing to do. But he gave his assent to carry on the 
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march. Without the beneft of planning aforethought, a dramatic new 
protest—the first on such a scale since Selma fifteen months before—was 
thrown into high gear. 

For the next ten days the marchers, numbering between 30 and 250, 
walked toward Jackson without major incident. But in Greenwood, police 
arrested Carmichael and two other SNCC workers on charges of violating 
a local ordinance against putting up tents on the grounds of a local black 
school. Carmichael, a West Indian who had gone to Howard University, 
was a proud and flery young man. While he had deferred to the non- 
violent philosophy of King, he did not believe in it, and he had already 
profoundly antagonized Roy Wilkins of the NAACP and Whitney Young 
of the Urban League, who had come to Memphis to join in strategy 
sessions. Both leaders angrily returned to New York. Carmichael had also 
demanded that whites be excluded from the march, backing off only 
under pressure from King. When Carmichael got out of jail on bail, 
he seized the occasion by firing up an agitated crowd of 600 at the 
scene. . 

His speech became a milestone on the road away from interracial 
cooperation in the civil rights movement. “This is the twenty-seventh 
time I have been arrested,” he announced. “I ain’t going to jail no more.” 
Carmichael then shouted five times, “We want black power!” Each time 
the crowd cheered more enthusiastically, and Carmichael warmed to the 
response. “Every courthouse in Mississippi,” he shouted, “ought to be 
burned tomorrow to get rid of the dirt.” Repeatedly he asked his listeners, 
“What do you want?” The crowd called back, louder each time, “Black 
power! Black power! BLACK POWER!"45 

Carmichael’s call was neither spontaneous nor new in the long history 
of black protest in the United States. The trend toward black direction of 
civil rights activities, even if it excluded whites, had been relentless since 
the travail of the Mississippi Freedom Democratic party at the Demo- 
cratic National Convention in 1964. SNCC, in choosing Carmichael 
over Lewis a month before, had signified its readiness for it. Willie Ricks, 
a SNCC advance man on the march, had tried out the phrase at rallies 
and urged Carmichael to use it. Even so, the response of blacks in Green- 
wood, many of them local people, to the slogan of “black power” was 
striking. Militant blacks thereafter talked about “black power” all the 
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time, sometimes to the accompaniment of virulently anti-white rheto- 
ne as 

What the phrase actually meant became a matter of sometimes agitated 
debate in the next few weeks and months.47 Confusion over the matter 
was understandable, for “black power” was more a cry of rage than a 
systematic doctrine. Some who used it were activists who recognized the 
superior resources of the white-dominated political system. They consid- 
ered black power a temporary strategy of solidarity similar to that which 
other once powerless ethnic groups had employed to gain a foothold in 
pluralistic democratic politics. “Before a group can enter the open soci- 
ety,” one manifesto said, “it must first close ranks.”+48 Other advocates of 
black power, however, were radical and/or black nationalists who believed 
in excluding whites from black institutions and who rejected not only the 
premises of integration but also white society in general. Carmichael, one 
of these, also advanced Marxist social ideas from time to time. Still other 
militants, echoing LeRoi Jones, saw black power as a way to resurrect 
black pride and highlight African-American culture, which they regarded 
as more free and less “up-tight” than that of whites.+9 

In essence, however, the quest for black power was a more or less 
inevitable result of the dynamics of civil rights protest in the 1960s. At its 
core for most advocates was a not terribly complicated idea. Carmichael 
explained it in his speech at Greenwood when he said, “We have to do 
what every group in this country did—we gotta take over the community 
where we outnumber people so we can have decent jobs.”5° Proponents 
of black power insisted simply that whites could not be trusted to help 
them. It followed that black people had to control their own political and 
economic institutions. If whites felt abandoned, that was too bad. If they 
grew violent, blacks must be ready to defend themselves. 

For these reasons black power posed a challenge to King and other 
advocates of interracialism and non-violence. They remained committed, 
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as Carmichael was not, to cooperative strategies with white liberals and to 
a goal of racial integration. A. Philip Randolph condemned black power 
as a “menace to peace ‘and prosperity.” He added, “no Negro who is 
fighting for civil rights can support black power, which is opposed to civil 
rights and integration.”5* For a while King considered pulling SCLC, his 
organization, out of the march. Rejecting such a move, he nonetheless 
issued a statement saying, “the term ‘black power’ is unfortunate because 
it tends to give the impression of black nationalism. . . . black su- 
premacy would be as evil as white supremacy.” Wilkins went further, 
writing in Life magazine that black power was “the reverse of Mississippi, 
a reverse Hitler, and a reverse Ku Klux Klan.” Although Wilkins later 
retracted the statement, it was obvious that Carmichael’s approach fright- 
ened him. White liberals, too, were upset. Vice-President Humphrey 
probably spoke for many when he declared, “Racism is racism—and there 
is no room in America for racism of any color.”5? 

The divisions separating Carmichael from King attracted great coverage 
in the media as the marchers, now more numerous, resumed their trek 
toward Jackson. Most blacks on the scene were attracted to the slogan of 
“black power,” which in a loose and general way they had been seeking 
for years. They continued to cheer Carmichael and other militants at 
rallies. Most also revered King, however. Throngs of people flocked to the 
roadsides just to have the chance to see him and crowded to his platforms 
to be able to say that they had touched him. As the leaders struggled for 
control of the march, many black followers sought to avoid a clear choice 
between them. 

It took ten more days after Greenwood for the marchers to reach Jack- 
son. En route King and twenty others split off to hold in Philadelphia 
(Mississippi) a second anniversary commemoration of the killings of 
Chaney, Goodman, and Schwerner. There they were attacked by a group 
of twenty-five whites with clubs while police and FBI agents looked on. 
King was aghast, calling Philadelphia “a terrible town, the worst I’ve 
seen.” Meanwhile, in Canton, state police sought to bar the main body of 
marchers from pitching their tents on a black schoolground. When the 
marchers refused to disperse, sixty-odd troopers in full battle gear fired tear 
gas into the campers, some 2,500 strong. The police then charged in, 
stomping and gun-butting the men, women, and children who were 
weeping and blinded by the gas. When the police riot was over, the field 
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resembled-a war zone. Dr. Alvin Poussaint, on the scene as a representa- 
tive of the Medical Committee for Human Rights, set up a makeshift 
clinic. “We were up that whole night treating the victims,” he recalled, 53 

By contrast to these violent events the rest of the march was anti- 
climactic. Meredith rejoined the marchers, who numbered around 
2,000, on the final leg of the trek that ended at the state capitol in Jackson. 
This was Sunday, June 26, three weeks after Meredith had begun his 
journey in Tennessee. That afternoon King and others addressed a jubi- 
lant throng of 15,000 and proclaimed the march “the greatest demonstra- 
tion for freedom ever held in the state of Mississippi.” Supporters cried, 
“Freedom now.” Carmichael’s supporters chanted, “Black power,” in 
competition. Carmichael received big applause when he told the people 
that blacks “must build a power base in this country so strong that we will 
bring [whites] to their knees every time they mess with us.”54 

For blacks in Mississippi the march had indeed been a modest success. 
Some 4,000 blacks had registered to vote, and 10,000 had marched at 
least part of the way. The violence of whites had further focused liberal 
attention on racism in the South and revealed that the civil rights acts of 
1964 and 1965, while historic, fell far short of protecting black people in 
Mississippi. Reporters covering the action, however, continued to be 
virtually obsessed with the meaning of “black power” and with the con- 
flicts between King, Carmichael, and other civil rights leaders. It was 
clear to them and to many American people that King, while remaining 
an extraordinarily gifted and much beloved leader, would have to share 
the stage, as he had at Jackson, with rivals for leadership. The civil rights 
movement was fragmenting. 

The rise of black power seemed contagious in the next few months. In 
Oakland, California, two young militants, Huey Newton and Bobby 
Seale, adopted the symbol of a black panther that had been used in 1965 
by SNCC workers in Lowndes Country, Alabama. Newton and Seale 
called their organization, founded following the killing by San Francisco 
police of an unarmed sixteen-year old black youth, the Black Panther 
Party for Self-Defense. It set up free health clinics, ran educational pro- 
grams, and offered free breakfasts for schoolchildren. The emphasis, how- 
ever, was military. Panthers liked to dress in uniforms of black trousers, 
light blue shirts, black leather jackets, black berets, and dark sunglasses. 
They armed themselves with (then legal) unconcealed weapons, formed 
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disciplined patrols aimed at “policing the police,” and preached a blend of 
black nationalism and socialism. They were fond of citing Ché Guevara, 
Ho Chi Minh, and Chairman Mao, who had said, “Power grows out of 
the barrel of a gun.”55 | 

Reflecting their Marxist leanings, Panther leaders professed their 
willingness to work with radical whites. Still, it was mainly a black nation- 
alist organization, one of the most confrontational that whites had yet 
come across. In May 1967 Newton, Seale, and thirty-odd followers armed 
themselves with shotguns and M-16 rifles and marched into the Califor- 
nia state legislature in Sacramento in order to protest against a bill that 
would have made it illegal for people to carry unconcealed weapons. As 
they had anticipated, this dramatic move gave them great play in the 
media. The Panthers also proved ready to engage in gunplay, which 
during the next few years.killed at least nineteen Panthers in the course of 
conflicts with police, the FBI, each other, and various black revolution- 
aries.5© Newton shot and killed an Oakland police officer in October. 
Arrested on charges of murder, he was eventually convicted of voluntary 
manslaughter and spent three years in jail before his conviction was 
reversed on a judge’s error. 

The Panthers were not so much a political group as they were angry 
young men attracted to Third World revolutionary ideology, paramilitary 
activities, and in some cases to violence. Newton grew fond of ever more 
high-sounding military titles, including Minister of Defense, Supreme 
Commander, and Supreme Servant. He and some of his followers later 
ran an extortion racket. Another top Panther, Minister of Education 
Eldridge Cleaver, was a convicted rapist who had bragged about his con- 
quests of white women. In early 1968 he and other. top Panther leaders 
were arrested following a shootout with Oakland police. 

By 1969 the Panthers had virtually broken up, save in Oakland where 
they remained a presence. Seale and Newton were in jail, and Cleaver 
had fled the country to avoid imprisonment. Still, for a while after 1966 
they were front-page news. The FBI devoted great resources to campaigns 
against them of infiltration, harassment, and destabilization. So did po- 
lice departments: Chicago police in 1969 shot and killed a well-known 
Panther, Fred Hampton, while Hampton was asleep at his apartment. 
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Perceived as heroic by many young blacks in the ghettos, as well as by the 
most extreme of white radicals, the Panthers achieved some success in 
spreading their mission in 1966 and 1967. By 1968 they may have had 
5,000 members in a dozen large cities. Their mystique went farther. 
Cleaver’s autobiographical Soul on Ice, which appeared in March 1968, 
received praise from many liberal whites, even though it contained a good 
deal of hate. A famous poster of Newton, sitting with a spear in one hand 
and a rifle in another, adorned the rooms of blacks in the ghettos as well as 
of young radicals in the universities. 57 

While the Panthers attracted an especially large amount of publicity, 
they were far from the only blacks to react angrily against what they 
considered the injustices of white America. Many attacked the war. King, 
an opponent since 1965, escalated his rhetoric against it in early 1967, 
calling the United States “the greatest purveyor of violence in the world 
today.” Muhammad Ali, the heavyweight boxing champion of the world, 
announced in 1966, “I ain’t got nothing against them Vietcong.” Faced 
with the draft in 1967, he claimed exemption as a Muslim minister and 
conscientious objector, whereupon he was summarily stripped of his box- 
ing title and prevented from fighting important bouts. He was also con- 
victed of draft evasion and spent the next three years struggling in the 
courts (ultimately successfully) to reverse a sentence of a $10,000 fine and 
five years in prison.5® Carmichael went further, all the way to Hanoi in 
the summer of 1967. There he announced, “We are not reformers. . . . 
We want to stop cold the greatest destroyers, . . . American lead- 
ership. 59 

Other blacks, including many who were neither radicals nor Muslims, 
began questioning the assumed virtues of school desegregation. For inte- 
grationists who considered Brown vy. Board a virtually sacred text, this was 
heresy. But the doubters gathered strength in the climate of rising black 
pride. Citing the performance of African-America students in some all- 
black schools, they quarreled with the claims of white liberal “experts” 
who were saying that black students would founder unless they attended 
schools with whites. Why, they asked, was a predominantly white school 
better than a properly supported and predominantly black one?6° They 
also began to demand local—-meaning black—control of their schools, a 
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course of action that often pitted them against white teachers and tax- 
payers. A furious fight by blacks for control of schools in the Ocean Hill 
section of Brooklyn in 1967-68 badly polarized racial attitudes in New 
York, © 

The most militant civil rights leaders, meanwhile, rejected white co- 
leaders. In December 1966 the executive committee of SNCC voted 
formally to expel the five whites who still remained on it. In July 1967 
CORE, an interracial organization since its founding in 1942, eliminated 
the term “multi-racial” from the membership clauses of its constitution. 
Moves such as these killed off whatever chance SNCC and CORE still 
retained of reaching out to moderate blacks and white liberals. Their 
funding dried up, and their white support declined drastically. But their 
leaders, issuing ever more strident statements, did not seem to care. By 
early 1968 SNCC was dying so fast that it was ridiculed as the “Non- 
Student Violent Non-Coordinating Committee.” Looking for help, it 
sought an alliance with'the Black Panthers. Carmichael became “Prime 
Minister of the Panthers.” 

A few other black leaders made Carmichael look tame. One was 
Hubert “Rap” Brown, who replaced him as head of SNCC in May 10967. 
Like many other young militants by that time, Brown grew an African- 
style (“Afro”) hair-do, and he went around in a blue denim jacket and 
dark sunglasses. He made a name for himself by inciting resistance to 
whites, whom he called “honkies,” and to police, whom he branded as 
“pigs.” “Violence,” he said, was “as American as apple pie.” In Cam- 
bridge, Maryland, long the site of racial tensions, Brown climbed atop a 
parked car in August 1967 and declared, “Black folks built America, and if 
America don’t come around, we’re going to burn America down.” A few 
hours later a fire erupted in a ramshackle school for black children. When 
white firemen were slow to put out the blaze—they feared snipers—the 
fire spread and burned out the heart of the black district of the city. Brown 
was later arrested on charges of riot and arson, got free on bail, and 
shrugged off the charges. The real blame for the unrest of blacks, he said, 
lay with Lyndon Johnson, “a wild, mad dog, an outlaw from Texas.”® 


ALL THESE CONFRONTATIONS PALED before the outbreak of ur- 
ban riots in 1966 and 1967. There were thirty-eight riots in 1966, the 
most serious in Chicago, Cleveland, and San Francisco. They killed 
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seven people, injured 400, and led to 3,000 arrests. Burning and looting 
caused an estimated $5 million in property damage. The turmoil reached 
all-time highs in 1967. During the first nine months of the year there were 
164 insurrections; thirty-three of these were frightening enough to require 
the intervention of the state police, and eight brought in the National 
Guard. The two biggest riots, in Newark and Detroit in July, lasted for 
almost a week in each instance and left twenty-three and forty-three 
people dead. Hundreds were injured. Thousands of buildings were 
burned or looted, and thousands of people were left homeless. When the 
riot finally died down in Detroit, Mayor Jerome Cavanaugh remarked, “It 
looks like Berlin in 1945.63 

Many Americans, including prominent conservatives like Governor 
Reagan of California, reacted angrily to the violence by blaming radical 
agitators and “riffraff’ who engaged in looting just to tip off stores, 64 
Others laid the blame at the feet of unsettled new migrants, many of them 
from the South, Television coverage came in for a good deal of condem- 
nation: black people, critics thought, observed on TV that police and 
bystanders stood around and did nothing while looters and rioters went 
freely about their business. Emboldened, the TV-watchers then went out 
and emulated the rampages of others. There was some validity in these 
critiques. An almost carnival-like atmosphere pervaded some of the riots. 
Scenes on television did little if anything to discourage people from join- 
ing in. Looters were central to the disturbances. Unlike the “community” 
riots that had erupted following World War I, which had involved a good 
deal of fighting between blacks and whites, the disturbances of the 1960s 
were “commodity” riots featuring stealing and burning. This change re- 
sulted in part from the great expansion over time in the size of virtually 
all-black ghettos: whites in the 1960s were much less likely than they had 
been in 1919 to live or work among blacks, and they feared to walk 
through their neighborhoods. Interracial fighting was therefore rare—save 
between blacks and police—in 1967. 
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Many black and poor people, moreover, had become politicized by the 
civil rights movement and had begun to develop higher expectations from 
life. Some joined a newly formed National Welfare Rights Organization 
(NWRO). Following in the path blazed by civil rights workers, NWRO 
leaders engaged in sit-ins and other forms of non-violent direct action. 
Later, NWRO activists took over welfare offices. Other local residents 
organized to protest against urban redevelopment that threatened to dis- 
rupt their neighborhoods. 

Most of the blacks who took part in the riots of 1966 and 1967 appar- 
ently did not expect much in the way of tangible results. Fired up by 
conflicts with the police, they started disturbances that exploded sud- 
denly, raged out of control, and then stopped before participants could 
develop much of a program. Rather, the rioters rampaged so as to express 
themselves against long-simmering injustices and to be noticed, at last. 
Although they damaged their own already blighted neighborhoods, they 
often felt that the rampage had been worth it. As one rioter had said in 
Watts, “We won, because we made them pay attention to us.”7! Con- 
gressman Adam Clayton Powell, Jr., of Harlem added in 1967, “Violence 
is a cleansing force. It frees the native from his inferiority complex. ”7? 

Some Americans reacted to the riots by calling on LBJ and Congress to 
do something to improve life in the ghettos. Atlanta Mayor Ivan Allen, 
Jr., insisted, “This is a great national problem. Congress can’t wait for 
local governments to try to cope with problems that can be met only ona 
national level.” The New York Times editorialized, “There are at least two 
conclusions to be drawn. . . . One is that if Detroit is an example of 
America’s best efforts to solve the racial and other problems confronting 
the cities, the best is not nearly good enough. The other is that even if 
progress is achieved on a broad front, the United States must be prepared 
to contend with serious turbulence in its cities for a long time to come.”73 

The New York Times, like the Kerner Commission, was correct that the 
ills lay deep. Liberals, however, did not have a very clear idea of what to 
do to cure them. Great Society programs, after all, had failed to ensure 
peace. And hostilities across the color line seemed implacable. What then 
to do? Should programs attempt to pump money into the ghettos, perhaps 
by aiming it at black entrepreneurs, perhaps by offering tax breaks or other 
incentives to businesses that would agree to locate there? Should resources 
be set aside to increase the recruitment of blacks into police forces, so as to 
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temper the incendiary feelings that ignited confrontations? Or should 
government and private initiative focus on ways of helping blacks to get 
out of the ghettos? ‘That would involve truly tough actions to eradicate 
housing and job discrimination in white neighborhoods. It might also 
require the spending of greatly increased sums on job-training and educa- 
tion programs. These, in turn, would surely take a long time to make 
much difference. Neither in 1967 nor later was there a consensus among 
liberals in the United States on what to do. Instead, there was widespread 
bewilderment and panic. 

Conservatives, by contrast, scored political points by denouncing agita- 
tors. Reagan noted accurately that “the first victims . . . are the good, 
responsible members of the Negro community.” He added, however, that 
rioters were “the lawbreakers and the mad dogs against the people.” 
Eisenhower hinted at the existence of conspiracy: “A lot of people think 
there is definitely a national planning system because they {the riots] seem 
to follow such a definite pattern.”74 Polls indicated that many Americans 
agreed with him. One showed that 45 percent of whites blamed outside 
agitators (including Communists); another poll indicated that only one- 
sixth of whites acknowledged the existence of police brutality.75 Sustained 
by popular responses such as these, conservatives in Congress mobilized 
to attack an administration effort then pending to exterminate rats in the 
ghettos. One denounced the measure as a “civil rats bill.” Another sug- 
gested that the President “buy a lot of cats and turn them loose.” Others 
wondered if Johnson would next seek legislation to do away with snakes, 
squirrels, bugs, and blackbirds. 76 

It was not only white conservatives, however, who were appalled at 
what had happened. Wilkins and Young, called to the White House for 
advice, were shocked and baffled. Bayard Rustin proclaimed, “The riot- 
ing must be stopped. Whatever force is necessary should be used. . . . If 
the rioting continues, an atmosphere will be created in which the estab- 
lished civil-rights leadership will be robbed of standing. . . . The move- 
ment could be destroyed and the leadership passed over to the hands of the 
destructive elements of the ghettos.”77 

President Johnson, absorbed by the war in Vietnam, had mixed reac- 
tions. Unlike others who blamed a few zealots for the troubles, he under- 
stood the pain that discrimination had wrought in black people, and he 
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persevered with his rat control program (which ultimately passed) and his 
open housing bill.78 Still, he was angered by the lawlessness and hurt by 
the barrage of criticism that people were flinging at him. Stung by asser- 
tions that the government had not done enough to alleviate racial prob- 
lems in the cities, he ignored the Kerner Commission’s report when it 
appeared in 1968. 


THE ESCALATING DEMANDS for rights after 1965, and especially 
the riots, did more than bewilder people. They also aroused significant 
backlash, the most vivid of the many reactions that arose amid the polar- 
ization of the era. It long outlasted the 1960s.79 

Some of those who lashed back carried with them the fervor of religious 
commitment. These included a few blatant racists who belonged to 
groups such as the KKK. Much more numerous, however, were rising 
numbers of white people who followed evangelists like Billy Graham; 
disciples of fundamentalist Protestants such as Oral Roberts, who had 
established his own university and medical school in Oklahoma; and 
adherents of student organizations such as the Campus Crusade for 
Christ. Devout and politicized Catholics also denounced the outrageous 
excesses, as they saw them, of blacks and other minority groups. 

Many of these angry whites could hardly be called “conservative” in a 
traditional sense. They included millions of struggling, often class- 
conscious people who,raged with almost equal fervor at what they per- 
ceived as the special privileges of corporate elites, Establishment priests 
and ministers, wealthy medical practitioners, liberal school boards, per- 
missive bureaucrats and judges, and “experts” in general. They displayed 
a mounting unease with much that was “modern,” including the teaching 
of Darwinian theories in the schools, and with much that “know-it-all” 
social engineers told them to believe. They were disturbed by feminists, 
sexual liberation, radicals, and anti-war demonstrators, and they were 
outraged by the “idolatrous” and “criminal-coddling” Warren Court. 
Many perceived a conspiracy that was masterminded by an eastern Estab- 
lishment. Threatened by the insouciance of the younger generation, they 
especially resented the contempt that they received from more secular 
Americans. By 1966 they were beginning to take part in politics as never 
before, especially in the South and the Southwest, where population 
growth was explosive. Reagan was but the best-known of the anti-liberal 
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office-holders who actively politicized their concerns and benefited from 


what became identified in the 1970s as a new and powerful Religious 
Right. 8° 
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ONLY FOUR DAYS LATER, on April 4, a high-powered bullet from 
a sniper’s rifle badly damaged whatever hopes Johnson and others still 
retained for a softening of racial polarization in the United States. It 
shattered the jaw of Martin Luther King as he stood on a motel balcony in 
Memphis, Tennessee, where he had been supporting striking black sani- 
tation workers seeking recognition of a union. King’s presence in Mem- 
phis was characteristic of the still non-violent efforts he had been making 
since 1965 to promote economic justice for the masses of the black poor in 
the cities. The bullet, which killed him, did much to destroy chances for 
non-violent leadership on behalf of social justice for blacks.*5 
News of King’s murder frightened Congress into passing Johnson’s 
open housing bill within the week.*® But nothing could arrest the rage 
that overwhelmed many black Americans. On the night of the killing 
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‘rioting erupted in Washington, where looters and arsonists destroyed 
white-owned stores (and black tenements above them) in black sections of 
the city. Nine people were killed in rampaging that followed. Riots dam- 
aged more than 130 other cities, causing property damage estimated at 
more than $100 million. Police arrested 20,000 people. A total of forty-six 

- people, all but five of them blacks, died in the wave of violence. *7 

Violence and extremism, indeed, seemed ubiquitous in April and May 
of 1968. Overseas it afflicted Paris, where left-wing students took over the 

Latin Quarter, collaborated with factory workers, and ultimately brought 

down the government of Charles de Gaulle. In Czechoslovakia rebels of 

the “Prague Spring” revolted against Communist rule, only to be over- 
whelmed-in August by Soviet tanks. Riots engulfed the Free University 
in West Berlin. Bloody confrontations between students, workers, and 
authorities convulsed Tokyo, Bologna, Milan, and Mexico City, site of 
the Olympic games that fall. The widespread outbursts, most of them 
student-inspired, and the violent repression that they often evoked 
from police, unnerved political leaders throughout the industrialized 

world. #8 

In the United States militant students also threatened the status quo, 
mainly on a few of the most prestigious university campuses. What hap- 

pened at Columbia University in late April set the stage. Mark Rudd, a 

passionate admirer of Ché Guevara who had recently returned from a trip 

to Cuba, led defiant student protestors against a variety of alleged mis- 
deeds by a rather hapless university administration. These sins included 
the support of classified war research and indifference to the needs of 
nearby black residents of Harlem. Dispensing with civility, Rudd wrote an 
open letter to university president Grayson Kirk in which he quoted LeRoi 

Jones, “Up against the wall, motherfucker, this is a stick-up.” In the 

prolonged confrontations that followed, approximately 1,000 students (of 

17,000 in all at the university)—some of them spearheaded by Rudd and 

the SDS, others by militant blacks—managed to seize five university 

buildings and to rifle files in the president's office. They ran up red flags 
atop two of the buildings and festooned the walls of offices with portraits of 

Marx, Malcolm X, and Ché Guevara. After six days of occupation, police 

were called in at 2:30 in the morning. Their response exposed the back- 

lash that energized working-class Americans who raged at the protests of 
the privileged. Swinging clubs, the police tore into the students. More 
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than 100, plus some police, were injured. A total of 692 people were 
arrested. The university virtually shut down, to the dismay of thousands of 
non-demonstrating students and faculty. 19 

The conflict at Columbia was the most violent and uncivil battle to that 
time; it received enormously wide publicity; and it encouraged a host of 
struggles at other campuses, most of them between 1968 and 1970. It has 
been estimated that there were 150 violent demonstrations (and many 
more that were non-violent) on American campuses, including many of 
the most prestigious ones, in the 1968-69 academic year alone. A few of 
the protests rivaled Columbia’s, notably a demonstration at Cornell in 
1969, where black students brandishing guns and sporting bandoliers of 
ammunition forced concessions from the university administration. 
Other student protestors jostled faculty and staff, vandalized libraries, 
disrupted classes, and—in a second episode at Columbia in the spring of 
1968—burned years of research notes by a faculty member.2° 

Like the demonstrators at Cornell, students “won” some of these bat- 
tles. President Kirk, for instance, resigned, and most of the student pro- 
testors there were not disciplined for the damage or disruption they had 
caused. Universities introduced changes giving student groups a some- 
what larger role in decision-making on campus. Curricula were broad- 
ened, usually to the accompaniment of greater choice of courses and 
fewer requirements. Black Studies programs began to proliferate. Most 
important, the unrest of 1968 greatly heightened the rights-consciousness 
of students. From then on, many university administrators and faculty 
moved with caution lest they provoke campus uprisings. 

Whether the curricular changes were “reforms,” of course, sparked 
loud and lasting debate. Many parents and professors lamented the de- 
cline of “general education.” A number of new courses introduced to 
pacify protestors lacked academic rigor. Other Americans, including a few 
professors who were themselves members of the Left, were appalled at 
what they considered the arrogance and play-acting of the demonstrators, 
who seemed to be emulating the theatrics of on-the-street agitators and 
Third World revolutionaries. The historian Eugene Genovese, a leading 
Marxist scholar, branded the students as “pseudo-revolutionary middle- 
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class totalitarians.”2! William O’Neill, another historian, observed wryly 
that many universities prior to the rise of student unrest had at least 
required hard work and discipline—training for life in the real world. In 
some of the post-protest universities, he lamented, “The Protestant ethic 
gave way to the pleasure principle in college but not in life.”2? Reactions 
such as these reflected a widespread sense among Americans that the 
students were spoiled brats. 23 

Black activism off the campuses aroused equally contentious emotions. 
Following King’s assassination, the Reverend Ralph Abernathy, King's 
most trusted aide, tried to pick up the fallen banner by pressing ahead with 
a plan that King had endorsed before his death—a Poor People’s March 
on Washington. Abernathy hoped to stimulate national action against 
poverty among blacks. The result of the march, however, proved embar- 
rassing to Abernathy and co-leaders. Attempting to dramatize the plight of 
the poor, organizers built a shantytown, Resurrection City, on the mall in 
Washington. But construction was ‘hurried and shoddy, leaving early 
arrivals in mid-May without adequate power, water, or sanitation facili- 
ties. Heavy rains created seas of mud. The number who braved conditions 
to live there never exceeded 2,500 and usually totaled around soo. Pick- 
eters of government buildings aroused little attention. Activists represent- 
ing Mexican-Americans and Indians—the march was to be a multi-ethnic 
effort—clashed with Abernathy and other black organizers, whom they 
accused of trying to dominate the proceedings. Some of the marchers 
smashed windows and tossed one another into fountains. 

The debacle of the Poor People’s March ended only in late June when 
police dispersed the last few residents of Resurrection City. By then vir- 
tually everyone involved was glad that the struggle had ended. The failure 
was partly one of disorganization. But it was mainly a reflection of the 
times. Many whites had responded enthusiastically in 1963 to the March 
on Washington, which had dramatized the goals of the civil rights bill 
then under consideration. By 1968, however, the black agenda focused 
much more directly on poverty and racial discrimination in the North. 
Whites were much less supportive of demands such as these, especially 
amid the backlash following rioting in the cities. Reflecting such feelings, 
Congress did nothing. *4 
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Black militants were so divided and demoralized for the remainder of 
1968 that they commanded little attention, especially by contrast to the 
previous few years, in the media. Eldridge Cleaver, having published 
Soul on Ice early in March, remained sporadically in the news as a 
presidential candidate for the California-based Peace and Freedom party, 
but once he fled into exile, surfacing for a time in Cuba, he attracted 
support from only a few on the fringes. With SNCC, CORE, and the 
Black Panthers in virtually total disarray, no black organization—not even 
the still active NAACP—came close to filling the void left by the assas- 
sination of King. 

By far the most widely noticed black protest in these months broke out 
at the Olympic games in October. Two of America’s many top athletes at 
Mexico City were Tommie Smith, gold medal winner in the 200 meters, 
and John Carlos, who finished third in the race. Both, like many on the 
national track team, were African-Americans. Before they ascended the 
stand to receive their medals, they rolled up their sweat pants to reveal 
black socks, and they displayed protest buttons on their chests. On the 
stand they bowed their heads and raised black-gloved fists in a black-power 
salute. Their gesture of dehance, televised throughout the world, brought 
international attention to the cause of racial justice. For many athletes the 
protest became a defining moment; they could never again ignore the 
political and racial dimensions of sports.?5 

Smith and Carlos, however, lost in the short run. Officials of the 
United States Olympic Committee suspended them from the team and 
banned them from the Olympic village. White politicians denounced 
them for their lack of patriotism. Moreover, some black athletes feared to 
stand with them. This was in part because they had a lot to lose if they 
defied white America—look what had happened to Muhammad Ali! The 
boxer George Foreman, a black man, walked around the ring waving a 
small American flag after knocking out a Russian challenger to win the 
gold medal in the heavyweight division at Mexico City. In the United 
States, O. J. Simpson, winner of the Heisman Trophy as college foot- 
ball’s best player, had refused to join the Black Student Union at the 
University of Southern California, the predominantly white school where 
he had played. Asked for his reaction to the defiance of Smith and 
Carlos, he commented, “I respect Tommie Smith, but I don’t admire 
him,”26 , 
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Could Kennedy have won the nomination if he had lived? That be- 
e most frequently asked questions in the history of modern 
American polifits. When he was killed, he needed 800-odd additional 
. delegates to win the nemination. Some of them might have come from 
McCarthy—if McCarthy, “ay unpredictable man, proved willing to let 
them go. Others might have abaadoned Humphrey, whose chances then 
seemed hopeless for November.35‘Still, the Johnson-Humphrey forces 
maintained a firm hold on the party mathinery, which they manipulated 
without qualm at the convention. JohnsonNaated Kennedy as much as 
Kennedy hated him. All these political realitiés would have worked 
strongly against Kennedy’s chances for the nominattoa. 

The Democratic convention that took place in Chicago in late August 
turned out to be such a wild and bloody affair that the first-ballot nomina- 
tion of Humphrey, by then foreordained, was scarcely-noticed. 3° Chicago 
Mayor Richard Daley had long anticipated some sort of confrontation. 
The mayor, indeed, reflected the complex feelings of many who joined 
the backlash of the late 1960s. By then he had lost enthusiasm for the war 
effort, mainly because he had concluded that it could not succeed. But 
Daley, like many of the working-class people who were the source of his 
power, was revulsed by anti-war demonstrators, whom he regarded as 
elitist, pampered, sanctimonious, and unpatriotic. He was equally hostile 
to unruly blacks: in April, amid rioting in Chicago following the assas- 
sination of King he had ordered his police to “shoot to kill” arsonists and 
“shoot to maim or cripple” looters. By the time the convention opened 
Daley had barricaded the site and had amassed a formidable force of 
12,000 police (plus 5,000 National Guardsmen and 6,000 federal troops 
in readiness nearby) to quell the slightest disturbance. When demonstra- 
tors arrived, he denied them permits to sleep in public parks, to march, 
and otherwise to engage in meaningful protest. He was eager for an excuse 
to put them down. 

Many anti-war activists, forewarned that there would be serious trouble 
at Chicago, stayed home. The numbers who came from out of town were 
therefore relatively small; estimates placed them at around 5,000. 
Another 5,000 or so from the Chicago area joined them on occasion 
during the five days of protests that followed, but most demonstrations, 
scattered as they were over seven miles of Chicago shorefront, were 
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small—police ordinarily outnumbered protestors by three or four to one. 
Many of those who journeyed to Chicago were pacifists and advocates of 
non-violence who belonged to the National Mobilization Committee to 
End the War in Vietnam, or Mobe, as it was called. Mobe, however, was 
a sprawling coalition of groups, some of which seemed ready and willing 
to provoke violence in order to advance their cause. Tom Hayden, a key 
leader, was one of these. By the summer of 1968, following the assassina- 
tions and rioting that had raised the level of turbulence in the country, it 
was clear that many of the activists who arrived in Chicago were anticipat- 
ing a fight. 37 

A smaller though much more colorful group of demonstrators called 
themselves Yippies, or members of the Youth International Party. The 
Yippie phenomenon—one could hardly call it a movement—was largely 
the creation of two incredible characters, Abbie Hoffman and Jerry 
Rubin. Both were veterans of hippie and anti-war activities, including 
the march on the Pentagon in 1967. They had a wonderful affinity for the 
absurd, a gift for theatrics, and a keen awareness of the way in which the 
zaniest antics attract attention from the media. They expected and wel- 
comed violent retaliation from Daley’s police, and they very much 
wanted to be noticed.38 They announced that the Yippies would dress up 
as bellboys and seduce the wives of delegates, and give out free rice on the 
streets. They proposed to nominate a pig, Pigasus, for the presidency. The 
Yippie slogan declared, “They [the Democrats] nominate a president and 
he eats the people. We nominate a president and the people eat him.”39 

Some of the violence that disrupted Chicago erupted as early as Sunday 
August 25, the eve of the convention, when Yippies seeking to camp in 
Lincoln Park three miles north of the convention site taunted police. 
“Pig, pig, fascist pig,” they chanted. “Pigs eat shit!” When the Yippies 
disobeyed an order to leave the park area at 10:30 P.M., police chased after 
them through the streets of the city, clubbing them as they fed. Those 
who refused to leave, perhaps 1,000 in all, suffered the same fate. The 
police also assaulted reporters and photographers from Newsweek, Life, 
and the Associated Press. The battle at Lincoln Park continued sporadi- 
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cally and violently for the next two nights. Confrontations also arose 
outside the convention hotel, the Hilton, where protestors chanted, 
“Fuck you, LBJ,” “Dump the Hump,” “Sieg Heil,” and “Disarm the 
Pigs.” 

On Wednesday, August 28, the angriest struggles ravaged the city. That 
was the day on which allies of Johnson secured a strongly pro-war plank 
(by a vote of 1,567 to 1,041) and on which Humphrey, having accepted 
the plank, was Jater nominated on the first ballot. Although much of the 
oratory in the hall was boring, tempers heated up by the evening, espe- 
cially after televised accounts of violence outside reached the delegates. At 
one point Connecticut senator Abraham Ribicoff stood on the podium to 
nominate Senator George McGovern of South Dakota, a candidate who 
represented many former supporters of Kennedy. Ribicoff stared down at 
Daley, twenty feet away in the audience, and exclaimed, “With George 
McGovern we wouldn’t have Gestapo tactics on the streets of Chicago.” 
Infuriated delegates from Illinois jumped up shouting and waving their 
fists. Daley was purple with rage and shouted back with words that, while 
drowned out in the bedlam, were lip-read by many in the national televi- 
sion audience: “Fuck you, you Jew son of a bitch you lousy motherfucker 
go home.”4° 

The violence against demonstrators outside the Hilton and near the 
hall at the time was indeed shocking. When protestors tried to march to 
the hall, thousands of police, acting on orders from Daley, determined to 
stop them. Taking off their badges, they charged, tossed tear gas, cracked 
people with clubs, and shouted, “Kill, kill, kill!” All who strayed into their 
path—demonstrators, bystanders, medics, reporters and photographers— 
became targets. Hundreds were bloodied, though no one—miraculously 
enough—was killed. It was dark, but television lights illuminated some of 
the scenes, and a national audience, listening to protestors shouting, 
“The whole world is watching,” looked at outbursts of graphic violence. 
Later, police staged a pre-dawn raid on McCarthy’s fifteenth-floor head- 
quarters at the Hilton, clubbing young volunteers whom they accused of 
lobbing urine-filled beer cans at police lines below.4 

During these stunning confrontations the Johnson-Humphrey forces 
remained unrepentant. Humphrey, winning at last the presidential nomi- 
nation that he desired so much, the next day chose Edmund Muskie, a 
senator from Maine, as his running mate and defended the actions of 
Daley and his police force. The mayor, he said, had done nothing 
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wrong: “The obscenity [of the demonstrators], the profanity, the filth 
that was uttered night after night in front of the hotels was an insult to 
every woman, every daughter, indeed every human being. . . . You'd 
put anybody in jail for that kind of talk. . . . Is it any wonder that the 
police had to take action?”+? 

Many Americans did wonder. They argued that Daley need not have 
worried much about the demonstrators, whose numbers were modest. He 
could have let out-of-towners sleep in the park and have been more 
generous in setting guidelines for marches and demonstrations. He could 
surely have restrained his police. Instead, he encouraged them to run 
amok, In so doing he played into the hands of Hoffman, Rubin, and other 
demonstrators—seven of whom (“the Chicago Seven”) federal authorities 
then proceeded to prosecute for conspiring to riot. Rubin later com- 
mented, “We wanted exactly what happened. . . . We wanted to create 
a situation in which the . . . Daley administration and the federal gov- 
ernment . . . would self-destruct.’+3 

It was no wonder, however, that Humphrey reacted as he did. An 
earnest, well-meaning man, he was appalled by the often juvenile behav- 
ior of some of the demonstrators. Millions of Americans agreed with him: 
polls suggested that a majority of the American people defended the 
tiotous behavior of the Chicago police under the circumstances. Still, the 
disorder at Chicago hurt Humphrey and the Democratic party, which 
limped out of Chicago more badly wounded than ever. McCarthy refused 
to appear with Humphrey or to endorse him. The nominee, reconsider- 
ing his defense of Daley and the police, soon admitted that disaster had 
occurred. “Chicago,” he conceded two days later, “was a catastrophe. My 
wife and I went home heartbroken, battered, and beaten.”44 He recog- 
nized, as did the vast majority of political pundits when the convention 
finally ended, that it would take some sort of miracle to resuscitate 
the Humphrey-Muskie ticket and the Democratic party. How far the 
mighty—the liberal Democrats who had swept to victory in 1964— 
had fallen! 


As HUMPHREY RALLIED to begin his campaign he understood 
that he had to deal with two formidable foes, George Wallace of Alabama, 
who had announced in February as presidential candidate under the 
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protection for people who lost their jobs or could not afford adequate’ 
medical care.+8 

Wallace seemed most passionate in attacking know-it-all federal bu- 
reaucrats and self-styled experts who tried to tell honest working-class folk 
what to do. “Liberals, intellectuals, and long-hairs,” he cried, “have run 
the country for too long.” His audiences cheered when he denounced 
“over-educated, ivory-tower folks with pointed heads looking down their 
noses at us.” These were “intellectual morons” who “don’t know how to 
park a bicycle straight.” He added, “When | get to Washington ]’'ll throw 
all these phonies and their briefcases into the Potomac. ”49 

In driving for the presidency in 1968 Wallace made some mistakes, 
among them his selection in early October of General Curtis LeMay as 
his running mate. LeMay, who had directed fire-bomb raids on Japan in 
World War II, remained a fierce, plain-spoken advocate of air power, 
including nuclear weapons. He was widely believed to have been the 
model for the mad general in Stanley Kubrick’s Dr. Strangelove (1964), a 
devastating satire of Cold War military zeal. In a disastrous early press 
conference following his selection as running mate LeMay told reporters, 
“I don’t believe the world would end if we exploded a nuclear weapon.” 
Despite all the tests in the Pacific, “the fish are back in the lagoons, the 
coconut trees are growing coconuts, the guava bushes have fruit on them, 
the birds are back.”5° Humphrey soon started calling Wallace and LeMay 
the “bombsy twins.” 

When Wallace heard comments like this, he was dismayed. Like 
LeMay, he had supported the war, but by 1968 he knew that it was a 
divisive issue, and he had no clear ideas about resolving the stalemate. 
Like many Americans in 1968, he was not so much pro-war as anti-anti- 
war. This remained a key theme of his campaign: stimulating popular 
anger at privileged and “unpatriotic” young folk who went about ridicul- 
ing the military while dodging the draft. 

For all his appeal, however, Wallace remained a third-party candidate. 
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Political pundits did not expect him to win any states outside of the Deep 
South. The biggest worry of Humphrey and his advisers was the can- 
didacy of Nixon, who held what appeared to be an insurmountable edge 
over the Democrats following the Chicago convention. The former Vice- 
President, fifty-five-years old in 1968, had seemed politically doomed 
following his defeat in a race for governor of California at the hands of Pat 
Brown in 1962. A very poor loser, he had lashed out at the press at the 
time, “You won’t have Nixon to kick around any more.” In 1968, how- 
ever, he managed to win the GOP nomination on the first ballot, in part 
because he was a centrist in the party and in part because he had doggedly 
supported Republican candidates throughout the 1960s while lining up 
backing for himself. He then surrounded himself with a coterie of adver- 
tising, public relations, and television experts and ran a carefully scripted 
campaign that stressed his experience, especially in the field of foreign 
policy. Some contemporary observers, hoping for the best, speculated that 
there was once again a “new Nixon.”5 

Nixon still nursed bitterly the many slights and injustices that he imag- 
ined had been his lot. Life, he thought with enduring self-pity, consisted 
of a series of “risks” and “crises.”5? He retained the same passion to 
succeed in politics that had driven him in the past to excesses, sometimes 
vicious, of partisanship and personal invective. Uncomfortable before 
crowds, he remained an uninspiring campaigner. His speeches, as in the 
past, bordered at times on the mawkish. His movements, notably a hands- 
over-the head gesture of triumph, seemed studied and phony. John Lind- 
say, a liberal Republican from New York City, observed that Nixon 
looked like a “walking box of circuits.”’53 

Nixon’s running mate, Governor Spiro Agnew of Maryland, was of 
doubtful help to him. Agnew had won his governorship in 1966, one of a 
number of Republicans: who swept into office in the reaction against 
Johnson and the Democratic party that year. He had then seemed to bea 
moderate, backing Governor Nelson Rockefeller of New York, a Republi- 
can liberal, for the presidency in 1968. But Agnew, a Greek-American 
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whose father had been a poor immigrant, was yet another political leader — 
stung into backlash, especially by riots in Baltimore following the murder 
of King. At that time Agnew gained notice by damning the “circuit- 
riding, Hanoi-visiting, caterwauling, riot-inciting, burn-America-down 
type of [black] leader.”54 Nixon, seeking a running mate who would be 
strong for “law and order,” it ai 


On the issues Nixon tried not to rock the boat; after all, he began the fall 
campaign with a huge lead over Humphrey. Concerning Vietnam, the 
driving political issue of the era, he said only that he had a “secret plan” to 
end the war. On domestic matters Nixon echoed Wallace, but in a more 
genteel fashion, by catering to the contemporary backlash. (Humphrey 
mocked Nixon as a “perfumed, deodorized” version of Wallace.) ‘This 
meant celebrating “law and order,” denouncing Great Society programs, 
rapping the liberal decisions of the Supreme Court, and deriding hippies 
and protestors. He lambasted the “busing” of children, then being applied 
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in places as a means of desegregating the schools. Much of his campaign, 
like his choice of Agnew, reflected what pundits later called a Southern 
Strategy, which aimed to corral the backlash white vote in the South (and 
elsewhere). “Working Americans,” he declared, “have become the forgot- 
ten Americans. In a time when the national rostrums and forums are 
given over to shouters and protestors and demonstrators, they have be- 
come the silent Americans. Yet they have a legitimate grievance that 
should be rectified and a just cause that should prevail.”57 
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NIXON WON, BUT ONLY BARELY. He received 31,785,480 votes 
to 31,275,166 for Humphrey and won the electoral college by a margin of 
301 to 191. Wallace captured 9,906,473 votes, taking Alabama, Ar- 
kansas, Georgia, Louisiana, and Mississippi and scoring 46 in the elec- 
toral college.6* Nixon received only 43.4 percent of the vote, Humphrey 
42.7 percent, Wallace 13.5 percent. If Wallace and Humphrey between 
them had managed to secure thirty-two more electoral votes, they would 
have denied Nixon an electoral college majority, throwing the election 
into the heavily Democratic House of Representatives. 

Democrats could take some solace from the fact that Humphrey had 
managed to make things close. Indeed, some of the groups that made up 
the Democratic coalition held firm. This was especially true of black 
voters, an estimated 97 percent of whom backed Humphrey. The coali- 
tion further proved its endurance in races for the House of Representa- 
tives, where the party maintained a margin of 245 to 187. In the Bedford- 
Stuyvesant district of New York City they elected Shirley Chisholm, the 
first black woman ever to win a House seat, over James Farmer. Although 
they lost seven seats in the Senate, they still could look forward to a 
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margin of '57 to 43 in 1969. Among the Democratic senators re-elected 
were Ribicoff, McGovern, and others who would uphold the liberal 
cause. 

Those who had feared Wallace also derived some satisfaction from the 
election returns. Outside the Deep South he did much less well than it 
had seemed he would earlier in the year. Strom Thurmond, running on 
the States’ Rights ticket in 1948, had won thirty-nine electoral votes, 
almost as many as Wallace did twenty years later. Although Wallace 
made inroads among working-class people, especially among Catholics 
and Italian-, Irish-, and Slavic-Americans, he failed to break the grip that 
Democrats had on the majority of blue-collar Americans. It was estimated 
that Wallace received around 9 percent of the votes of white manual 
workers in the North. Most blue-collar Americans, like most blacks, 
seemed to remain reliable members of the Democratic coalition. 63 

It was obvious, however, that the election of 1968 marked a huge 
turnabout from 1964. In that year 43.1 million voters had opted for LBJ, 
almost 12 million more than Humphrey received (in a turnout that was 3 
million higher) four years later. Even Kennedy, winning slightly fewer 
than 50 percent of the ballots in 1960, had attracted 34.2 million voters, 3 
million more than Humphrey did. Between them Nixon and Wallace 
won 57 percent of the vote.6+ No amount of wishful thinking could 
obscure the fact that the 1968 election boded ill for the future of the 
Democratic party. 

This did not mean that voters were elated to see Nixon in the White 
House. He had run a banal, lackluster campaign and had watched an 
enormous lead dwindle to almost nothing. He would be a minority Presi- 
dent with Democrats in control of both houses of Congress. Having 
offered little in the way of positive programs, he had no mandate for much 
of anything, except perhaps to dismantle things that Johnson had erected. 
As Samuel Lubell, a student of elections, put it, Nixon was “little more 
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than a convenient collection basket, the only one available into which 
[voters] were depositing their numerous discontents with the Johnson 
administration. "66 

Still, reflections on the 1968 campaign and election showed how deep 
the trouble had become for the Democrats. The course of events in that 
unusually turbulent year first of all exposed a further decomposition of the 
political parties. This was a major legacy of the McCarthy movement, 
which indicated that a largely unheralded candidate—especially if he had 
a powerful issue—could come out of nowhere and destabilize a major 
party organization. The political coming of age of television, well ad- 
vanced by 1968, further abetted political figures who ran more as indi- 
viduals than as party regulars. Although it was not fully appreciated at the 
time, the election of 1968 also presaged the sharp decline of a system of 
nominating presidential candidates that had featured the role of party 
bosses and state conventions. Henceforth presidential nominations—and 
campaigns—depended much more on the ability of individuals to tap into 
grass-roots feelings, to exploit primaries, which proliferated after 1968, 
and to sound impressive on the sound bites of television. These changes 
affected Republicans, but they especially changed things for the Demo- 
crats, who were more divided and unruly. After 1968 the Democratic 
party became less and less a purposeful political organization when it 
came to presidential politics and more and more a loose coalition of free- 
wheeling individuals. °7 c 

The campaign and election of 1968 also revealed the persistent power 
of regional differences in the United States. This was especially obvious, 
of course, in the Deep South, where racial hostilities drove political life. 
Wallace, like Strom Thurmond in 1948 and Barry. Goldwater in 1964, 
exposed the weakness of Democratic presidential candidates in the area. 
As Johnson himself had predicted following passage of the 1964 civil 
rights bill, the identification of northern Democrats with civil rights de- 
stroyed the hold that the party had once had in the region. Humphrey, 
indeed, fared poorly not only in the Deep South but also in the Upper 
South and the border states, where Wallace and Nixon divided up most of 
the votes. Nixon carried Kentucky, Tennessee, Virginia, Missouri, Okla- 
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homa, and (thanks in part to Thurmond, who had switched to the GOP) 
South Carolina. 

Nixon also did extraordinarily well in states west of the Mississippi. His 
strength there did not attract much notice at the time, but it accelerated a 
trend that, like the rise of the GOP in the South and border states, became 
central to American presidential politics for the next several decades. The 
only states that Humphrey won west of the Mississippi were Minnesota, 
Texas, Washington, and Hawaii. All but Texas were historically liberal 
states. The other western states, however, including the key state of Cali- 
fornia, almost always went Republican after 1968. From then on GOP 
presidential candidates could run confidently in most states outside of the 
Middle West and Northeast. This was a comfortable feeling. 

The sources of Republicanism in the Plains and West were not so 
obvious as those that affected politics in the South. They also varied, for 
there were significant differences between the politics of a state such as 
Arizona and those of North Dakota or California. Local issues often 
figured in major ways. In general, however, the rise of the GOP in the 
West reflected the resentments that Goldwater in 1964 and Wallace and 
Nixon in 1968 tried to exploit: distrust of far-off government bureaucrats, 
especially liberals, who tried to tell people what to do. Some of those with 
the most vocal resentments in the West represented powerful special 
interests—oil and mining companies, large-scale farmers, ranchers, real 
estate developers—who raged at federal efforts in support of the environ- 
ment, Indians, or exploited farm workers. “Rights,” they said, meant 
freedom from government interference. Others were fundamentalists— 
they were especially numerous in the South and the West—who per- 
ceived liberals, such as the majority on the Warren Court, to be heretical. 
But the rise of Republicanism in the region also affected millions of other 
people who were neither conservative on economic issues nor fundamen- 
talist. Save in Hawaii, where Asian-Americans were an important voice, 
in enclaves such as Watts, and places in the Southwest where people of 
Hispanic background were developing a political voice, the mass of voters 
west of the Mississippi were non-Hispanic whites. Most of them lived in 
the country, in small towns, in suburbs, or in cities of modest size. They 
were increasingly repelled by the ethnic, big-city eastern world that 
seemed to them to consist of ghettos, riots, crime, welfare, and family 
break-up. Their feelings of backlash, exacerbated by the polarizing events 
of the mid-1960s, seemed if anything to grow over time. 

Backlash was indeed the dominant force in the exciting campaign and 
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election of 1968. Much of this continued to reflect racial antagonisms, 


, the most powerful determinant of electoral behavior in the 1960s.% 
- Humphrey received less than 35 percent of the white vote—a remarkable 


statistic—in 1968. But backlash transcended racial divisions, fundamen- | 
tal though those were to an understanding of American society in the late 
1960s. It stemmed also from rising dissatisfaction with Johnson’s policies 
in Vietnam and from doubts—well exploited by Wallace and Nixon— 
about the liberal social policies that the Great Society bureaucrats had 


- oversold after 1964. The backlash represented a powerful reaction against 


liberalism, a major casualty of the 1960s.69 

The reaction, as it turned out, was lasting. It affected not only Hum- 
phrey in 1968 but also liberals generally thereafter. Polls from the 
mid-1960s-on showed that smaller and smaller percentages of the Ameri- 
can people had faith in their elected officials or in the ability of govern- 
ment to do things right.7° Turnouts, while subject to varying interpreta- 


‘tions, suggested the same. The turnout of eligible voters in presidential 


sloxtiuns, having reached a postwar high in the closely contested election 
of 1960, thereafter dropped consistently. It fell to 60.6 percent in 1968, as 
compared to 64 percent in 1960 and 61.7 percent in 1964.7! Those who 
studied these trends, moreover, concluded that the falling off in voting— 
and more generally in political involvement—was disproportionally se- 


_tious among poor, working-class, and lower-middle-class people, most of 


whom had been Democrats. Never very influential in politics, they 
seemed to feel ever more alienated in the 1960s and thereafter. Their 
disaffection with politicians contributed further to the decomposition of 


‘the parties and to the ability of special interests to play major roles in the 


governance of the country.7? 
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The turbulent year of 1968 was therefore a pivotal year in the postwar 
history of the United States. The social and cultural antagonisms that rent 
the country, having sharpened appreciably since 1965, widened so signifi- 
cantly following the shattering experiences of Tet and the assassinations of 
King and Kennedy that they could not thereafter be resolved. The social 
and political history of the United States in the next few years witnessed 
mainly an extension—sometimes an acceleration—of the conflicts that 
reached their peak in 1968. There seemed to be no turning back. 
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Cultural trends of the mid-late 1960s/early 70s: 
Challenges to the established hierarchies 
and the search for self-fulfillment 


Consider the following, much of which came to redefine the political landscape and to 
reconstruct what we mean by “liberal” and “conservative”. 


Also, consider that for many of these movements, there is a core of committed activists, 
surrounded by a larger group of highly sympathetic but more sporadically active groups, 
and then a larger group that agreed with parts of the programs but not with others, and 
would define themselves much more within various mainstream communities. 


Ethnic/Racial "nationalisms" 


heavy emphasis on direct action and community involvement/building 
demands for self-governance (Black Panther Party, La Raza 

Unida, Brown Berets, Young Lords, Puerto Rican separatists, 

Nation of Islam (older but grows), US, American Indian Movement (AIM)) 


e celebration of anticolonial revolutionary violence (Maoism, Che, Algerian 
rebels) as model (in rhetoric more than reality in most cases) 
for many of these groups, significant violent confrontations with law 
enforcement officials; upping the ante here 
o COINTELPRO: FBI counter-intelligence programs to destroy 
nationalist/leftist organizations by a wide variety of means, especially 
infiltration and “agent provocateurs” 
development of Black Student Unions, Ethnic Studies Depts. 
o Huge demonstrations at many schools to force this issue 
Major arts renaissance with emphasis on cultural pride and authenticity 
rejection of idea of assimilation into these dominant cultural models 
weakening of mainstream minority organizations (NAACP, LULAC, and other 
"elite" leaders within racial groups) in favor of new, younger leadership 
rejection of older designations ("Negro", "Hispanic", “Indian” for 
"Black"/"Afro-American", "Chicano", "Latino", and “Native American’) 


Irony: Rediscovery of the White Ethnic 


o Rocky, The Godfather, and Saturday Night Fever 


Modern Feminist movement—an assault on the most fundamental hierarchy of 
America (and other cultures as well) 


o often spurred by women active in anti-war and civil rights movements who see the 
replication of sexism within these groups (i.e., “why do we always make the coffee, 
do the dishes, and take on fewer leadership roles?”’) 

o as well as by more mainstream educated women who challenge status quo (Betty 
Friedan’s The Feminine Mystique (1963), who is a founder of NOW 


demands for equality in pay, job opportunity 
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o very few female professors, lawyers, doctors, executives (including editors of 
women’s magazines), as well as police, firefighters, construction workers, etc. 
e end of male-only admissions at Ivy League Schools 
e development of women's studies curricula in colleges 
e demand for women’s control of their bodies and for women’s health services: 
o Roe v. Wade (1973) guarantees most abortion rights 
e Majority opinion: “Maternity, or additional offspring, may force upon the 
woman a distressful life and future.” 
e Built around “right to privacy” 
o challenge to male-dominated medical establishment 
e gynecology, obstetrics, psychiatry in particular 
e rape crisis centers, battered women’s shelters established 
e challenging the stigma of rape victims 
e challenges to contemporary standards of beauty: 
© no (or reduced) make-up, "natural" hair styles (the “Afro’’) 
e challenging multibillion dollar cosmetics industry 
o Both sex-emphasized (mini-skirt) and de-emphasized (pants) 
o 1968 Miss America Protest: Crowning a Sheep, disrupting television show 
e Irony: Women protest exploitation of body at the same time that sexual 
displays become much more central to American commercial/social life 


e challenge to "masculinist" culture: war, competition, conversational dominance, 
violence, rape, incest, sexual harassment, and (for some radicals) capitalism itself 
e challenge to subservient role within marriage, especially childcare and household 
responsibilities 
e challenge to idea that marriage, children, and/or male companionship was necessary to 
fulfillment 
e SOME RESULTS: 
© an exceptional unleashing of talent that transformed the US 
o NOTE: as of today, more women than men attend college 
o Number of women working for wages with children aged 6-17: 
e 1950: 28% 
e 1986: nearly 70% 
o “The Good Life” dependent on two-incomes within a family 


Rapid ascent of divorce rate (esp. in 70s) to today’s 50% divorce rate, and changes 
in marriage rate 
© connections to feminist movement 

higher expectations for fulfillment within marriage 
higher expectations of men sharing workload, decision-making 
less stigma for divorcees 
greater opportunities for women to be self-supporting, making divorce (or 
non-marriage) more plausible for women of means 
o Consequences of divorce: 

e Huge rise in female headed households (doubles from 1960-1980) 

e Huge increase in absentee fathers 
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e Downward economic spiral for women divorcees and often for their 
children, who get no/little financial support from fathers 
e 40% of single-parent households in poverty, 1980 
e Spurs concerns about the collapse of the “traditional family” 
o Declines in Marriage/Childrearing 
e Increase in men and women who live alone or cohabitate w/o marriage 


e Increase in voluntary childlessness (very rare in married couples before 
1970) 


Modern gay/lesbian movement: 
e 
e Mattachine Society and Daughters of Bilitis (1950s) 
e Stonewall Riot of 1969 (though several precursors in SF/LA), and some gay rights 
action in mid-60s along lines of civil rights protests (picketing in particular) 
e development of openly gay/lesbian communities in formerly working 
class/deteriorating urban areas (beginning in early 1970s) 
o SF election of openly gay Supervisor Harvey Milk in 70s 
= Milk assassinated in ’78 in SF 
e 1974 Am. Psychological Assn ends homosexuality as “disease” 


Student challenges to school administrations and teachers 
e sit-ins, peaceful protests and occasionally ones that bring violence(1969 Chicano 
walkouts in LA unified; Columbia University student takeover; 1970 Kent State 
and Jackson State shootings) 
e challenges to war research (U.Wisconsin Math Dept. bombed) and recruiting by 
war industries (Dow Chemical), ROTC buildings burned 
e challenges to admissions and hiring policies 
e establishment of ethnic studies and women’s studies departments 
e challenges to: 
o rote learning 
lack of relevance to contemporary issues 
lack of student role in designing/participating in curriculum, 
instructor as absolute authority 
grade inflation 
decline in rigor? 
advance of the "Culture of Praise," attention to self-esteem 
rapid multiplication of more experimental schools, though many go under 
by 1980 
e The return of Marxism as a serious tool of analysis 


000000 0 


Hippies and the counterculture (slow rise in ’65, quick by ’67) 
e NOT to be confused with political radicals!!! There is overlap; hippies were 
certainly anti-war but might not have much political engagement 
co Recall how well-dressed and educated the early 60s civil rights and ’65 
Vietnam protestors are 
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e probably less than 200, 000 in °67 but with another 200,000 weekend joiners and 
an important (if exaggerated) wider influence 
o est. 70% from middle/upper class families 
e centered initially in a few urban areas (Haight-Ashbury in SF), though dispersing to 
rural/communal locales by late 60s/early 70s as they are overrun by numbers 


VALUES: 

e paradoxically, celebrated individualism (though via expression rather than 
acquisition) and community of peers as an alternative family 

o But, the “don’t tell me what I can’t do” ethic was the stronger current 

e paradoxical emphasis on the “natural” (symbolized by the appropriation of Native 
Americans as icons) and a penchant for chemical hallucinogens (LSD esp.) 

e At heart, highly anti-authoritarian, which ultimately leads in many interesting 
directions over time... 

e while ephemeral and in several ways naive in their utopian ideals, hippies were part 
of a much broader legacy (see below) and some persistent, far-reaching questions, 
some of which evoke Thoreau: 

o How does one find honesty and personal meaning amidst a mass society? 

o Should one be content with a boring job? 

o Are the consumer benefits really a meaningful tradeoff for the time spent to 
acquire them? 

o Can our real personalities be rescued from societal repression and 
artificiality? (the assumption being that liberation from these would bring 
joy and collective harmony at the best, but, at the least, authenticity) 

o Could it be that there’s a world of possibility, creativity, community and 
ecstasy that is waiting for you to unlock inside of your mind, if you can just 
liberate yourself from all the societal “bullsh#t?” 


STYLE 
e music, long hair, alternative dress as the outward glue of the culture 
e Music not centered around dance (great split between black/white music) 
e Dance not centered around women being “led” by men or even necessarily 
partnered (“Do your own thing!””) 
Greatly increased time frames for songs (from 3 to 5/7 minutes or more) 
Use of atonal and dissonant sounds 
The use of unintelligible lyrics 
Some political lyrics, but others speak to alienation, irony v. pre-1965 almost 
total emphasis on romance 
e The rise of the album v. the single 
e The rise of FM radio (which didn’t just play Top 40, 2-3 minute songs 
e Artist Control: Jefferson Airplane and Grateful Dead remake what had been a 
highly segmented, assembly-line industry 
e Psychedelic light shows 
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THE WIDER RIPPLES OF THE COUNTERCULTURE (Hippies more or less retreat 


from high visibility; those who stay tend to head to pockets of rural America, and aren’t 


replenished by fresh waves of youth after the early 70s...but don’t mistake their decline in 


numbers as a decline in longer-term cultural influence, in various ways, though highly 
varying among families and among regions). 


Decline of parental authority 


Initially, deeply fraught with political differences between generations (esp. on 
Vietnam) 

Decline of the two-parent family=less supervision 

decline in legitimacy of corporal punishment 

decline of parentally imposed curfews 

decreased demand by parents that children contribute financially to family 
greater parental concern with child’s happiness v. compliance and obedience 


Challenge to "formalism" and other conventions (a huge reason why Americans 
over 30 dislike it) 


dress codes challenged and ended/relaxed in schools 
unprecedented display of skin by both sexes (thigh on women, chest on men) 
wealthier youth make a point of "dressing down" 
increased use of cursing in public (including use in popular songs) 

o note the 1965 “F---“ sign in Berkeley which follows Free 

Speech Movement in ’64 over political speech 

disappearance of deferential titles (Mr., Madam, Sir) 
increasingly visceral displays of violence in media (The Night of the Living Dead, 
Bonnie and Clyde, The Wild Bunch) 


Sexuality (some of this more attuned to 1970s): 


Supreme Court upholds a shockingly wider range of sexual displays in print and 


performance, and general increase of the sexual in mainstream culture (ads, bumper 


stickers, etc.) 
o Cosmopolitan: Being a single woman is fun! Enjoy while you can! 
o nudity on Broadway in “Hair” and “O Calcutta” 
o 70s beginning of female nudity in non-X rated film 
othe miniskirt exposes much greater skin 
Cohabitation comes out of the closet; from secretive to relatively normal 
decreasing stigma for women regarding premarital sex 
o 70s/80s increased casualization of sex (sex with partners who were 
obviously not future spouses) 
End of supervision of women's dormitories (curfews) 
more open discussions of sex, rise of popular sexual manuals and sex education 
classes (latter in 70s) 
Increased rates of children born out of wedlock 
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Challenge to mainstream food/medicine/religion and “expert” opinion of all stripes 
e rise of vegetarianism and natural and organic foods 
o often linked to communal, back-to-nature experiments 
© anti-toxic legislation (e.g., DDT) passed 
rise of health consciousness (vitamins, exercise) 
rise of alternative medicines (acupuncture, herbs, etc.) 
destigmatizing of psychotherapy 
major push to deinstitutionalize mental patients 
return of breast feeding (v. baby formula, which dominated 50s as a “scientific 
improvement’) 
e explorations into non-Western religions, including Hindu, Sikh, Buddhist, and 
(particularly for African-Americans) Islam, as well as smaller “cults” 
o also, rediscovery of Christianity and Judaism (6 day war key here) 
e emergence of zodiac, tarot, and other "pagan" practices 
e Native American as key symbol in alternative iconography 


Consider the Counterculture as Entrepreneur (rather than anti-capitalist) 
e natural and organic foods, yoga, alt. medicine, new therapies, art, crafts, music, 
alternative city magazines (Willamette Weekly) 


Increased use of illicit drugs and changing uses of alcohol: blurring lines between 
acceptable pleasure/unacceptable vice 
e alcohol becomes available by the glass for first time in many restaurants 
e initially marijuana and later (for fewer people) LSD 
e by 1970, heroin (in part flourishing because of US government support for anti- 
communist opium exporting ethnic groups from the mountains of Vietnam and 
Laos), speed, depressants, and by late 70s, cocaine 
e significant federal resources committed to drug control in 70s (though continued 
steep escalation after Reagan’s election, where “The War on Drugs” really takes off 


Increased rates of violent and non-violent crime, which has huge political 
conseequences 
e almost all measures, all groups show significant rise; homicide doubles in 1960s 
e tremendous increase in fear of crime: giant political issue 
e Gang organizations in 70s in New York, Chicago, Los Angeles which eventually 
insert themselves into the lucrative heroin/cocaine industry (esp. important in a 
deindustrializing urban economy), which becomes vector for classic black market 
violence (much like prohibition in the 1920s) 
e steep rise in the graphic nature of violence in film and other cultural expressions 


And lastly, historians go back to totally revise the history of the United States.... 


Peter Shulman, 2019 
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“THE MINUTEMEN ARE TURNING 
IN THEIR GRAVES” 


‘The New Right and the Tax Revolt 


SEVENTIES AMERICA REMAINED AM BIVALENT ABOUT 
conservatism. The American right seemingly belonged on the lunatic fringe. 
Most establishment experts had simply not heard the thunder on the right— 
the rise of conservatism in the years before 1980 into a potent ideological and 
political force in American life. In an unusually astute remark, a New Right 
financier and organizer, Richard Viguerie, declared that the election of 1980 
marked the first modern conservative landslide, but not the first modern 
antiliberal landslide. That had been 1968, when liberal poster boy Hubert 
Humphrey pulled a paltry 40 percent share of the vote against Richard Nixon 
-and George C. Wallace. 

In the late 1960s and early 1970s, there had been plenty of discontent with. 
" and antagonism toward liberalism: hard hats outraged by hippies and antiwar 
protesters; parents, mainly northern white ethnics, hostile to forced busing; 
born-again Christians disturbed about sex on television and sex education in 
the schools; antifeminists frightened by the ERA; blue-collar workers fed up 
with seemingly profligate welfare spending; right-to-lifers fighting against 
legal abortions; business interests resisting excessive regulation. “Things are 
going mighty wrong when respect for law is gone ‘and it seems that everyone 
- hates the uniform? country singer Ernest Tubb crooned, capturing this revul- 
sion against the left. “It’s America: Love It or Leave It”2 

‘As “a member of the silent majority,” one North Carolinian had written 
President Nixon at the beginning of the decade, “I have never asked what 
anyone in government or this country could do for me; but rather have kept 
my mouth shut, paid my taxes and basically asked to be left alone.” It “ts time 
the law abiding, tax paying white middle class started looking to the federal 
government for something besides oppression.”3 
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Yet before Ronald Reagan’s stunning victory in 1980, this broad antiliberal 
phalanx had never coalesced into anything like a coherent conservative coali- 
tion or movement. Liberals and liberalism had angered many Americans, but 
most voters had been unwilling to identify themselves with conservatism. As 
late as the mid-1970s, the Republican right still carried the taint of Goldwa- 
terite extremism. It evoked fears of race baiting, hard-line anticommunism, 
and the destruction of social security and other beloved government pro- 
grams. Working Americans associated conservatism with an assault on unions, 
deregulation of business, and the weakening of environmental protections. 

But by 1980, a vague antiliberalism had transformed into avowed conser- 
vatism. Americans were voting for Reagan. The metamorphosis, however, did 
not occur overnight. The first step involved organization: forging conservatism 
into a powerful movement through the construction of a New Right that could 


raise money, support candidates, create issues, and mobilize millions of voters, 


including millions of previously disorganized and largely nonpolitical evan- 
gelical Christians, 

Second, movement leaders had to tame conservatism, to soften and 
domesticate it. Conservatives needed to sell their philosophy to Michigan hard 
hats, South Boston housewives, Florida retirees and California aerospace 
workers—Americans who found its basic tenets attractive but remained wary 
of its hard edges. 

Finally, the right needed a match—something to ignite a grass-roots chain 
reaction. Conservatism would find it with the tax revolt of the late 1970s, and 
the economic turmoil of the era would provide its tinder. Where previously no 
flame had been able to burn, the disaffection of the Seventies would provide 
pure oxygen. Out of the fire something entirely new would emerge: a love-it-or- 
hate-it political force that would indelibly reshape the political landscape and 
elect as president its once absurdly extremist leader, Ronald Reagan, who would 
go on to make the once orphaned movement he embodied more popular still. 


The New Right Network 


The decades before the Seventies had not been kind to American conser- 
yatism. From the 1930s through the 1960s, conservatives attracted no mass 
constituency, as the vast majority of Americans embraced the liberal New Deal 
coalition. The old right also Jacked coherence. Bitterly divided among them- 
selves, conservatives could not agree on a program or unite into powerful 
organizations, 
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"Nor did conservatives Possess a real home. Before the mid-1960s, a mod- 

“erate eastern establishment dominated the Republican party. It represented 
what their leader, President Dwight D. Eisenhower, called “Modern Republi- 
canism,” a gentle corrective to New Deal liberalism that nonetheless accepted 
the necessity of the welfare state and the existence of the labor movement. 
Modern Republicans would not rule out negotiations with the Soviet Union 
and tacitly accepted the division of the world into rival blocs. At the very least, 
they would not contemplate a war to roll back communism in Eastern Europe. 
These eastern Republicans—men like President Eisenhower and New York 
senator Kenneth Keating in the 1950s and New York governor Nelson Rocke- 
feller and Pennsylvania governor William Scranton in the 1960s—also affected 
a moderate style and manner. Overt displays of religious piety or patriotic 
enthusiasm made them uncomfortable. 

In those days, committed conservatives toiled in the wilderness—in fringe 
organizations, second-rate colleges, unread publications. In the 1950s and 
1960s, according to Nixon aide Richard Whalen, the conservative movement 
was long on “egotists, dogmatists, hucksters and eccentrics, all engaged in a 
childish sandbox politics and being very noisy about it” They formed not so 
much the radical right that opponents charged, Whalen reflected, but an “irrel- 
evant Right.”4 

Still, the fledgling conservative movement found some important voices in 
the wilderness, voices that would, in Richard Viguerie’s terms, form the foun- 
dations of the modern New Right. The first was William EF, Buckley, Jr. Buckley 
managed to unite disparate factions of conservatives—to pull together tradi- 
tionalist, religious conservatives worried about moral decay, libertarian free- 
marketeers concerned about government interference with the economy, and 

hard-line anticommunists primarily interested in the twilight struggle against 
the Soviets. Buckley created a forum for all conservatives in the pages of his 
magazine, the National Review, and in 1960 helped found the principal con- 
servative youth group, Young Americans for Freedom.5 

Senator Barry Goldwater became the second pillar of modern’ conser- 
vatism. Unlike earlier Republican leaders, Goldwater was an authentic conserv- 
ative. Against the prevailing consensus, he Promised “a choice not an echo.” And 
indeed, Goldwater advocated positions none of his Republican rivals would 
even have contemplated: rapid escalation of the war in Vietnam, including pos- 
sible use of tactical nuclear weapons; elimination of popular government pro- 
grams; opposition to the Civil Rights Act. “In your heart, you know he’s right,” 
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Goldwater’s loyal admirers declared. “Yeah, far right” responded his opponents. 
Most Americans, the overwhelming majority, rejected Goldwater in 1964, 
deciding, as the opposing slogan charged, “In your guts, you know he’s nuts.” 

Still, the Goldwater campaign proved crucial to the development of 
modern conservatism. It energized a generation of conservative activists, vet- 
erans of Young Americans for Freedom like Patrick Buchanan, Howard 
Phillips, Richard Viguerie, Robert Bauman, and Tom Huston. They would 
serve in the Nixon and Reagan administrations and found New Right organi- 
zations. It also marked the emergence of Ronald Reagan, who first entered 
national politics to campaign on Goldwater’s behalf. Most important, the 
Goldwater campaign culminated a long grass-roots effort by young conserva- 
tives to take over the Republican party and transform it into a truly conserva- 
tive organization. They did not succeed immediately, but they quickly built 
conservatism into the dominant force within the national Republican party.6 

Building on the foundations laid by Goldwater, Buckley, and their sup- 
porters, a revived conservative movement emerged after 1970. By the middle 
of the decade, American conservatism had become “an institutionalized, disci- 
plined, well-organized and well-financed movement of loosely knit affiliates.’? 
This New Right, as it was called, included large umbrella groups like the Amer- 
ican Conservative Union and the Conservative Caucus, youth organizations 
like Young Americans for Freedom, think tanks like the Heritage Foundation, 
publications like Conservative Digest, lobbying organizations, and political 
action committees. 

New Right leader Richard Viguerie summarized the various elements of 


» - . Pr 
the emerging conservative movement as “the Four Keys to Our Success.” First, 


Viguerie identified single-issue groups. Consciously mirroring liberal activists 
like NOW, the NAACP, the Sierra Club, and Planned Parenthood, the emerg- 
ing conservative alliance tapped into a number of existing and newly formed 
single-issue groups like the National Rifle Association, Stop-ERA, and a 
number of right-to-life organizations. These groups could mobilize millions of 
people around hot-button issues like gun. control and abortion, people who 
might not share a broader conservative agenda or agree on other issues.8 
Multi-issue, broad-spectrum conservative organizations formed the 
second component of the New Right network—groups like the Conservative 
Caucus, the Committee for the Survival of a Free Congress, the Heritage Foun- 
dation, and the National Conservative Political Action Committee (NCPAC). 
Although they lacked the mass support of the NRA or the pro-life movement, 
these groups could map out a broad-based conservative agenda and organize 
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the pressure groups into an effective movement, teaching the techniques of 
lobbying, fund raising, and grass-roots organizing. They schooled local and 
single-issue constituencies in guerrilla theater and protest tactics, helped them 
qualify ballot initiatives, and printed their newsletters. 

These broad-spectrum organizations also generated a leadership cadre for 
the movement, nurturing the careers of men like Paul Weyrich, Howard 
Phillips, and Terry Dolan. Dolan, for example, headed NCPAC and proved 
instrumental in the unseating of liberal senators in 1980. He identified oppos- 
ing candidates, coordinated efforts of many local and single-issue groups, and 
raised the money. In short, he masterminded the operation. 

Viguerie termed the third key feature of the New Right coalition politics; 
others called it the New Right network or the New Right interlocking direc- 
torate. Although no “vast right wing conspiracy” ever emerged, the New Right 
constructed a well-disciplined national network, linking together many local 
groups that organized from time to time in response to specific concerns. 
Many movement leaders, including conservative organizers like Dolan and 
Viguerie, activists like Schlafly, religious figures such as the Reverend Jerry Fal- 
well, and journalists like Pat Buchanan met regularly in Washington with con- 
servative congressmen and senators to plan strategies and establish objectives. 
During the late 1970s, they helped defeat a common situs picketing law cham- 
pioned by organized labor, the creation of a new consumer protection agency, 
and federal financing of congressional elections.9 

This network assembled for the first time in August 1974, when President 
Gerald Ford announced his selection of Nelson Rockefeller as vice president— 
the same liberal Republican who had opposed Goldwater for the GOP presi- 
dential nomination in 1964. Outraged, a group of fourteen young conserva- 
tives met in Richard Viguerie’s home. They immediately recognized their 
impotence in the face of this insult; at that time, conservatives lacked the 
strength to block Rockefeller’s confirmation on Capitol Hill. 

Disappointment clarified the need for extensive consultation and more 
rigorous organization, Larger, more successful conservative planning sessions 
became routine. Often at these meetings, leaders of local struggles involving 
school textbooks or gay rights or abortion would participate. So although they 
never built a single, hierarchical organization, the various New Right groups 
formed a well-disciplined, interlocking network. “Organization is our bag,” 
Paul Weyrich declared. “We preach and teach nothing but organization.”10 

Fourth and finally, the New Right pioneered and perfected a new mode of 
political communication. “Like all successful political movements,” Viguerie 
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declared, “we must have a method of communicating with each other,” and for 
conservatives in the 1970s, that method was direct mail. “Frankly,” the New 
Right guru admitted in 1981, “the conservative movement is where it is today 
because of direct mail. Without direct mail, there would be no effective coun- 
terforce to liberalism.”!! 

' Viguerie and his fellow conservatives believed they had no choice but to 
operate outside standard channels of communication, to make an end run 
around the traditional media, which they insisted were controlled by liberals. 
Ironically, direct mail organization and solicitation owed its success to the 
post-Watergate reforms in campaign finance laws. The new regulations placed 
strict curbs on individual donations to political candidates, ending officehold- 
ers’ reliance on a few rich fat cats. Limiting individual contributions to $1,000, 
campaign finance reforms put a premium on being able to reach and bundle 
together large numbers of small donors. !2 

Direct mail made that possible. From his vast computer facility in Falls 
Church, Virginia, Richard Viguerie’s operation alone collected the names of 15 
million conservatives, potential donors to New Right candidates and causes. 
Opponents so feared the power of Viguerie’s IBM mainframes and magnetic 
tape units that the head of the United Auto Workers Community Action Pro- 
ject believed that Viguerie had the capacity to generate as much money fora 
campaign as the entire American Jabor movement.13 

Direct mail soon became a tool not merely for fund raising but for com- 
munication and organization. “The purpose of direct mail,” Viguerie explained 
in 1978, “isn’t just to raise funds. We are building a movement. Direct mail is 
a way to get people involved, to educate them, to turn out the vote. Direct mail 
is a form of advertising and conservatives have found a way to communicate 
with people and pay for the communication.”14 

A well-placed mailing could generate thousands of letters and telephone 
calls to congressmen. In one famous “panic letter,” a mailing from the Conser- 
vative Caucus included two flags—the red, white, and blue of Old Glory and 
the white flag of surrender. After attacking the proposed Strategic Arms Limi- 
tation Treaty (SALT II) with the Soviet Union, the mailing warned, “You and] 
must choose—and the Senate must decide—whether we will personally accept 
the White Flag of Surrender as America’s banner.” Another notoriously effec- 
tive solicitation from Americans for LIFE asked recipients to “take a second 
look at the outrageous pro-abortion political propaganda I’ve enclosed and 


then help me STOP THE BABY KILLERS by signing and mailing the enclosed 
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anti-abortion postcards to your U.S. Senators (You'll find a list of all U.S. Sen- 
ators on the back of that sickening baby killer propaganda),”!5 
- By the late 1970s, conservatives had organized. Through the New Right net- 

work, they had formed a movement. But organization would have meant little 
without issues around which to organize, and for the first time since the 1930s, 
conservatives felt they had them. Basically, the New Right agenda revolved 
around three main areas of concern. The first was national defense. Movement 
conservatives deeply resented and passionately resisted the nation’s seeming 
loss of international dominance after Vietnam. In particular, they rejected the 
stabilization and thawing of the cold war that Nixon, Ford, and Kissinger had 
launched and that Jimmy Carter continued. The New Right distrusted the Chi- 
nese and opposed all negotiations with the Soviets. They especially opposed 
arms control and favored a major buildup of American military might. A coun- 
try western hit, by a singer calling himself Stonewall Jackson, captured this sen- 
timent in the mid-1970s. “The minutemen are turning in their graves,’ Jackson 
warned. “Washington and Jefferson are crying tears of shame. To see these men 
who'd rather live as slaves, the minutemen are turning in their graves.” 

Politicians “have lied to the American people about the Soviet threat,” one 
New Right leader told an Atlantic Monthly reporter in 1978. “They indicate 
that we can work things out with the Russians instead of spelling out that this 
is the enemy, the same as Nazi Germany. When have you heard a leader of the 
free world say that freedom is the way of the future and someday will prevail 
over slaVery? ... It’s hardly a fair fight if one side believes it is a fight to the 
- death and the other side doesn’t think it’s a fight at all.” 16 

Late in 1977, the New Right mobilized a massive campaign against the 
Panama Canal treaty. Nine million cards and letters flooded the postal system, 
asking people to express opposition to the canal giveaway. Although almost all 
establishment voices—in business, academia, and government—supported 
the treaty, movement conservatives waged a spirited battle. Surprising nearly 
everyone, they fell just two votes short of defeating the treaty in the Senate. 

Defeat on Capitol Hill turned into victory at the polls and turned’outnew ~ 
legions of conservative voters. In 1978 and 1980, twenty supporters of the 
canal treaty lost their seats, while only one opponent met defeat. In the New 
Hampshire U.S. Senate race, an unknown thirty-seven-year-old former airline 
pilot named Gordon Humphrey made the election a referendum on the canal 
and unseated Democratic incumbent Tom McIntyre. The canal fight also built 
a close relationship between the New Right network and the treaty’s most 
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famous opponent, Ronald Reagan. “The canal is ours,” Reagan famously 
declared. “We built it, we paid for it. And we intend to keep it"17 

The rising tide of nationalist sentiment about the canal, the Soviet Union, 
and the military budget surprised and pleased conservatives. In 1980, the Char- 
lie Daniels Band acknowledged it appreciatively in their hit song “In America.” 
The band confessed that “a lot of people are saying that America’s fixin’ to fall? 
But the decline had been reversed: Lady Liberty had regained her footing and 
the Russians had sure as hell watch out. Americans, the song concluded, were 
“walking real proud and talking real loud again.”!8 

In the skepticism that conservatives showed diplomats and policy experts, 
the canal fight also pointed up a second crucial aspect of the emerging New 
Right agenda: antielitism. This passionate class resentment represented a pro- 
found shift for American conservatism. In his 1962 book Conservatism in 
America, historian Clinton Rossiter had identified the classic political style of 
American conservatives. Conservatives, Rossiter explained, were suspicious of 
grass-roots activism and drew support principally from people “who have a 
sizable stake in the established order.” The left, on the contrary, “is made up of 
those who demanded wider popular participation in public life and draw par- 
ticular support from the disinherited and disgruntled.”19 

Just ten years later, that traditional distinction no longer applied. New 
Right strategists like Kevin Phillips and Patrick Buchanan realized that conser- 
vatives need not fit the image of country club Republicanism. They could 
reverse all that, linking liberals with a snooty, snobbish, out-of-town establish- 
ment and allying themselves with ordinary folks,20 

This antielitism manifested itself in resentment against bureaucrats and 
“pointy-headed intellectuals,” the alleged architects of busing and affirmative 
action, the haughty elite who sneered at Mom, apple pie, and the flag. This 
conservative version of class warfare emerged in challenges to schoolteachers 


and administrators over which textbooks to assign, curricula to follow, and : 


library books to retain. It expressed itself as attacks on universities and their 
faculty and against the national news media. 
Spiro T. Agnew, the attack-dog vice president under Richard Nixon, per- 


fected this political style. With help (and some fancy vocabulary) from © 


speechwriter William Safire, Agnew assailed the liberal bias in the media and 
lambasted the press as “nattering nabobs of negativism.” The vice president 
repeatedly rallied the “hardhats,” “the forgotten Americans,” and the “Middle 
Americans” against an enemy he called elitist, radical chic, limousine liberals. 
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At a Republican party dinner in Houston, Texas, Agnew attacked college stu- 
dents and their professors. Education, he charged, “is being redefined at the 
demand of the uneducated to suit the ideas of the uneducated.” Students 
attend college to “proclaim rather than to learn,” encouraged by an “effete 
corps of impudent snobs that characterize themselves as intellectuals.”2! 

The New Right also charged the liberal establishment with immorality. Lib- 
eral elites in the universities, the press, and the government, conservatives 
declared, had undercut traditional notions of decency and undermined estab- 
lished sources of authority. In the New Right’s terms, the nation’s ruling class 
displayed contempt for “family values.” Thus, efforts to protect and restore 
family values formed the third major component of the emerging New Right 
agenda,22 

The family values coalition included the antifeminism personified by 
Phyllis Schlafly; the right-to-life movement, which fought to place new restric- 
tions on abortion after the Supreme Court legalized the procedure in Roe v. 
Wade; and textbook protests, a series of local efforts to remove supposedly 
immoral textbooks or library books and to purify the curriculum in public 
schools. The issue first received national attention during the 1974 West Vir- 
ginia textbook battle. Alice Moore, a young mother of four school-aged chil- 
dren in Charleston, West Virginia, emerged as the leader of protests against 
what her children were being taught in the schools. She first assailed the 
school’s sex education program and won election to the school board based on 
her opposition to it. Led by Moore, the new board decided to reform the cur- 
riculum, removing such authors as black militant Eldridge Cleaver and Beat 
poet Lawrence Ferlinghetti from the school’s assigned readings.23 

Moore proved so successful and her local struggle gained such national 
attention because of their connections to the burgeoning conservative net- 
work, The Heritage Foundation sent a lawyer to represent Moore and other 
conservative parents. Texas activists, skilled in battles i in the Lone Star State, 
came to West Virginia to help organize. In the aftermath of the West Virginia 
fight, the Heritage Foundation founded and bankrolled the National Congress~ 
for Educational Excellence, which united some 200 parents’ groups seeking 
curriculum changes around the country.24 

Homosexuality, especially civil rights protections for homosexuals in 
general and gay teachers in particular, constituted another major front in the 
battle over family values. In 1977, former beauty queen Anita Bryant, best 
known as the spokesperson for the Florida citrus industry, led a successful ref- 
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erendum campaign to repeal a Miami gay rights ordinance. The national New 
Right network heavily financed the Miami campaign and helped build 
Bryant’s organization, Save Our Children. Bryant and her allies mounted sim- 
ilar efforts across the nation, scoring successes in Oregon, Minnesota, and 
Kansas in the late Seventies.?° 

Finally, the profamily coalition drew considerable strength from the Chris- 
tian schools movernent and the broader Christian right that developed around 
it. During the late 1960s and early 1970s, Christian schools had burgeoned in 
response to court-ordered racial integration and the banning of prayer in 
school. As religious-oriented nonprofits, these fundamentalist academies paid 
no federal taxes, and a number of civil rights groups, viewing these lily-white 
academies as nothing but an attempt to resist racial integration, pressed the 
government to revoke their tax exemptions.26 

In 1978, Jimmy Carter’s new IRS commissioner, Jerome Kurtz, issued 

" new regulations and moved to withdraw the exemptions. Provoked, conser- 

vative Christians launched a battle against the IRS and the federal govern- 
ment. For generations, the fundamentalist right had remained politically 
quiescent. Asa rule, evangelical Christians had avoided partisan politics and 
even sat out most elections. Focused on matters of individual salvation, they 
had paid little attention to national politics and had been content to with- 
draw from the corrupt secular world and build their own shelters from the 
storm.27 

The IRS fight threatened one of these havens and energized the Christ- 
ian right. “It kicked the sleeping dog,” Richard Viguerie remembered. “It gal- 
vanized the religious right. It was the spark that ignited the religious right’s 
involvement in real politics.”28 The proposed regulations produced more 
than 125,000 letters of protest. As IRS chief, Kurtz was accustomed to hate 
mail, but the anonymous threats surrounding the Christian academies 
proved so alarming that the commissioner requested Secret Service protec- 
tion for his family.29 

The furor over tax exemptions for Christian academies also linked religious 
conservatives to the broader tax revolt of the 1970s, uniting, religious and secu- 
Jar conservatives against a common enemy. In 1979, the Reverend Jerry Falwell, 
an ambitious minister and shrewd organizer from Lynchburg, Virginia, formed 
the Moral Majority, drawing much of its staff and resources from the school 
debate. The organization would play a key role in Ronald Reagan’s race for the 
Republican presidential nomination. A year later, the Republican party 
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included a plank in its party platform opposing the “regulatory vendetta 
launched by Mr. Carter's IRS Commissioner against independent schools.”30 

_ This potent coalition—and the ambitious agenda around which it was 
shaped—were formidable achievements. But if conservatives hoped to succeed 
in American politics, they would have to reach out more broadly. A Jewish 
teacher in New York, discouraged by black nationalism in the schools and 
crime in the neighborhood, might be ripe for conservative pickings but would 
worry about a movement led by evangelical Protestants committed to creating 
a Christian republic, A Polish Catholic steelworker in Chicago might like to see 
America stand tall against the commies, but would not want anyone to mess 
with his union. An Oregon lumberjack might resent tree-hugging environ- 
mentalists and their restrictions on logging, but not want to remove sex edu- 
cation from the schools or Playboy and Penthcuse from the local convenience 
stores, A small businessman in Dubuque wants the IRS off her back but cannot 
embrace a foreign policy she thinks might start another world war. 

So even if the country was moving in the direction the New Right was 
leading it, there remained a residual scariness about the conservative move- 
ment, Conservatives seemed too ready, in pop parodist Randy Newman’s 
words, to “drop the big one and pulverize them.’ Asia’s “crowded and Europe's 
too old, Africa’s far too hot, and Canada’s too cold” crooned Newman, satiriz- 
ing the tone of a New Right patriot. “South America stole our name. Let’s drop 
the big one and there'll be no one left to blame.”3! 

But during the early 1970s, as the movement organized, a new strain of 
conservative thought emerged that would help smooth the edges of conser- 
vatism and sell its worldview. Contemporaneous with the rise of the New Right, 
but mainly outside of it, a more practical and politically palatable conservative 
philosophy was developing in the work of the so-called neoconservatives. 

Refugees from the campus struggles and leftist politics of the 1960s, the 
neoconservatives had defected from the liberal camp and included even some 
ex-socialists among their ranks. Highly educated and urban, they were largely 
Jewish and Roman Catholic—strangers in the suburban Protestant Sunbelt 
communities that nourished the New Right. They had grown up in the old left 
(against which the 1960s new left had rebelled) and found themselves sickened 
by the excesses of radical youth, especially their embrace of Chairman Mao 
and Ho Chi Minh and their attacks on the university. 

The neoconservative high command included influential magazine edi- 
tors, such as Norman Podhoretz of Commentary, Martin Peretz of the New 
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Republic, and Irving Kristol of the Public Interest. It drew on the brain power 
of prominent scholars like Daniel Bell, Nathan Glazer, Gertrude Himmelfarb, 
and James Q. Wilson. And it claimed a number of political figures, most 
prominently future U.N. ambassador Jeanne Kirkpatrick and New York sena- 
tor Daniel Patrick Moynihan. 

Neoconservatives, in Irving Kristol’s famous definition, were “liberals 
who've been mugged by reality.” They were former leftists who came to share 
conclusions with conservatives, but whose rightward tilt seemed more practi- 
cal, less motivated by crusading principle, closer to the mainstream of Ameri- 
can political debate. On foreign policy, for instance, neoconservatives 
remained rigorously hawkish; they largely su pported the war in Vietnam, the 
overthrow of Chilean leftist Salvador Allende, and the Nicaraguan contras in 
their guerrilla war against the Marxist Sandinista government. But they lacked 
the religious zeal that motivated most movement conservatives. Instead they 
grounded their passionate anticommunism in realpolitik, a cool-headed cal- 
culus of national interest. 

As a matter of basic philosophy, neoconservatives shied away from the 
crusading ideologies of other American conservatives. They believed, as did 
the champions of family values, that the left had forsaken moral values, but 
they had no desire to establish a Christian republic or a traditional hierarchi- 
cal society. Like the libertarian, free-market conservatives, neoconservatives 
asserted that liberal big government interfered too much with the market, but 
they did not oppose all economic regulation on principle, They opposed inef- 
ficient, counterproductive, wrongheaded programs without threatening to 
eliminate social security or shut off Medicare payments to the elderly.32 

Neoconservatism always remained a primarily intellectual movement. 
Adherents never developed any neoconservative party or organization. Never- 
theless, they exerted influence well beyond their small numbers, reshaping 
policy debate and political strategy in the late 1970s. Most important, they 
domesticated American conservatism; they redefined it in terms that made it a 
responsible alternative to liberalism. They offered Ronald Reagan intellectual 
and political legitimacy, echoing Reagan’s odyssey from New Deal liberal to 
disaffected scourge of the left. 

Neoconservatives helped to turn the growing conservative political move- 
ment into a powerful mainstream force, but building a winning conservative 
coalition required more than an appealing ideology and a well-organized, 
energized cadre of activists. It required popular leadership and effective com- 
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munication (which Ronald Reagan would provide). And it needed an issue to 
unite its various factions, cement its disparate, multifaceted agenda, enliven a 
mass constituency, and empower a movement that had been gestating for a 
decade. That political birth came in the tax revolt of the late 1970s. 


om Tax Shifis to Tax Cuts: Origins of the Tax Revolt 


The tax revolt began in California. After the passage of Proposition 13 in 1978, 
tax-cutting and service-slashing popular initiatives swept the nation. More 
than twenty states, from Maine to Alaska, rapidly followed California’s lead. 
The tax revolt overran high-tax states like Massachusetts, which enacted prop- 
erty tax caps\in its Proposition 2 1/2 and even low-tax states like Idaho, which 
barely had anyNtaxation to rebel against. 

In California protests against property taxation had erupted regularly 
since World War Ik The state’s phenomenal growth and soaring property 
values stung homeowners with huge increases in their tax bills even though 
prevailing tax rates hardly changed. In 1957, homeowners in the San Gabriel 
Valley, a mushrooming cokumunity on the suburban frontier east of down- 
town Los Angeles, opened their mailboxes to find 30 to 50 percent jumps in 
their property tax assessments ad a new levy to fund school construction. The 
steep hikes ignited months of resistance, including a mass meeting at the Los 
Angeles Coliseum that drew more tian 6,000 angry homeowners.¥4 

The San Gabriel flare-up, like most such tax protests, fizzled quickly. The 
indignation remained local, usually manifesting itself in immediate, unorga- 
nized responses to the arrival of tax bills in the mail. Most protesters, even the 
leaders of the hastily assembled neighborhood groups, possessed little politi- 
cal experience. The very names of these groups a ertised their amateur status: 
cutesy acronyms like OUCH (Organization of United California Homeown- 
ers) and TUFF (Taxpayers United For Freedom).35 

The property tax only became a major state-wide tSsue in 1965 when the 
San Francisco Chronicle published a series of exposés‘on uhsavory practices by 
California tax assessors. California’s constitution required that property be 
assessed at “full cash value” and that all property be taxed at the same rate. In 
practice, assessments never reached more than a third of actual 
some cities, like San Francisco, the assessor valued residential prop 
than 10 percent of its market price. 

Tax assessors, who were elected officials in California, depended oh the 
votes of the constituents they assessed, and many collected “campaign contri- 
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ive “taxbraker” plan, one that would cut property taxes up to 20 percent 
e the lost revenue with new taxes on professional transactions used 
mainly by the affluent—legal fees, accounting services, stock transfefs. Equity, 
as much as demands for tax cuts, sparked the opening salvoes 0 


Jarvis’s UOT, which contained many ¢ servative, small- 
e liberal sentiments 


little guy against big busittegs. “We've got teacheré who belong to this organi- 
zation, and labor people,’ Jarvi 
a great number of Negroes.” We 


title insurance money. No bank mo 


and no land speculators.”4! Although 
ent and had even supported for- 


mation of an independent CopServative party ie still needed to clothe the tax 
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The early tax revo 
links to the emerging New Right. It also achieved little success. On four sepa- 


{vis and the UOT failed even to qualify tax- 
for the ballot California voters rejected the Watson and Reagan 
é country, Massachusetts Fair Share made limited headwayJn 1976, 
da to limit taxes and government spending appeared on five state bal- 
al lots. Every single one failed.43 
a _Xy By the late 1970s, runaway inflation had changed the economic landscape, 
; aan the political climate had altered. A new generation of tax protesters had 
: emerged, demanding steep tax cuts, not tax equity. They focused their anger 
on the crushing burdens they faced and the public officials who imposed 
them—the governing class, not the upper class. Demands to soak the rich or 
remove special breaks for business disappeared from the debate. 

In California’s San Fernando Valley, even former radical Howard Farmer 
allied his United Voters League with antigovernment tax rebels. A one time 
Communist party member and longtime union activist, Farmer had long 
championed big government as the people’s instrument in the struggle for 
social and economic justice. But in 1976, as skyrocketing taxes threatened to 
drive working people from their homes, Farmer denounced public servants as 
“those leeches who must have more and more taxes.” His group spearheaded a 
campaign to deprive the city council of a pay raise.A4 

In 1977 Howard Jarvis ran for mayor of Los Angeles and, in one historian’s 
words, campaigned as “a different Jarvis—an out of the closet libertarian.” He 
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denounced government as “evil” and questioned such basic public services as 
garbage collection, parks, and libraries.45 In “Tax Relief, Shift, Or Shaft?” the 
Taxpayer’s Watchdog, a southern California newsletter, warned that shifting tax 
burdens onto the privileged would offer only a temporary fix for ordinary cit- 
zens. “Without cutting down the size and variety of government,” the Watch- 
dog asserted, “there is little that can be offered in terms of tax relief since the 
money has to come from somewhere.”46 

Tax rebels boiled over with rage at public employees, venting discontent at 
their supposed inefficiency, their corruption, their cruel indifference to human 
suffering. “Here’s why | voted for Proposition 13,’ one California woman 
wrote Governor Edmund “Jerry” Brown in 1978. “I’m tired of paying for 
politicians’ dinners and lunches when my family can’t afford to go out to 
dinner even once a month. . . . I’m tired of doing without so that you all can 
have everything.”47 Angry voters targeted prevailing wage laws, whi ch guaran- 
teed high union wages to municipal workers. They opposed pay raises for 
public officials and complained about phony sick leaves and extravagant 
perquisites.48 They called not just for tax relief but for spending limits that 
would tie the hands of bureaucrats and politicians. Howard Jarvis tirelessly 
retold the story of a dear friend hounded to death by insensitive tax collectors. 
She suffered a fatal heart attack in the county offices, “in the very act of plead- 
ing about the prohibitive level of property taxes on her home.”49 

The emerging tax revolt thus offered conservatives an opening, the chance 
for rewriting the rules of American politics that Richard Nixon had first envi- 
“ sioned as he strolled the beach at San Clemente. As Nixon had recognized, 
Americans hated government in the abstract but supported and appreciated 
most existing programs. Poll after poll confirmed that Americans rejected 
steep reductions in public services just as adamantly as they opposed taxes and 
resented bureaucracy. Attacks on waste and corruption resonated so deeply 
because they promised something for nothing—a way to cut government 
without slashing essential services. . Ps 

Conservatives needed to exploit the visceral feelings about taxes and gov- 
ernment without spawning fears of Goldwater-like cuts in cherished pro- 
grams. Even at the height of the tax revolt, Americans never embraced the 
views of libertarian extremists. Across the nation, taxpayers selected carefully 
among spending cap and tax cut proposals, often rejecting measures they 
found irresponsible or extreme. Voters balanced their demands for tax relief 
against their desire for good schools, smooth roads, and reliable amenities. But 
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during the late 1970s, the scales tipped. The era’s peculiar economic and polit- 
ical conditions intensified resentments against taxes and government, eroding 
Americans’ resistance to cuts in public services.59 

Rising prices were the biggest culprit. Runaway inflation meant that prop- 
erty values soared and incomes crept up into higher tax brackets, while 
people’s standard of living hardly changed. Families suddenly had to pay twice 
or three times the property taxes for the same modest home. As the 1970s pro- 
ceeded, astronomical increases in assessments led many homeowners to fear 
the loss of their houses. “There is no way I can come up with the expected 
taxes.” one woman wrote Governor Jerry Brown. “I had hoped that by age 65 
the house would be paid for and I would have a place to live. But I now see that 
all the planning is in vain because our government will not allow this to 
happen.” Adding insult to injury, inflation swelled the coffers of state and local 
governments even as it squeezed taxpayers. California and many other states 
ran huge budget surpluses in the late 1970s.5! 

The stagflation of the 1970s meant, among other things, that Uncle Sam 
took ever larger bites out of the average American’s wallet. Between 1964 and 
1980, the social security payroll tax rose eightfold, lightening workers’ pay 
envelopes.52 As inflation mounted, the cost-of-living increases in people’s pay- 
checks, the raises that barely kept pace with the latest outrages at the gas pump 
and the butcher’s counter, bumped them into steeper tax brackets. Ordinary 
people paid more in taxes even though their real incomes had. remained level 
or even declined.53 

In 1976-1977, new property assessments sparked intense protests in Cali- 
fornia. Groups like Taxpayers United for Freedom and the Sherman Oaks 
Homeowners Association mounted massive letter writing campaigns. Burying 
the governor's office under more than 200,000 letters, angry homeowners peti- 
tioned Jerry Brown to convene a special session of the state legislature to offer 
relief before the new higher tax bills kicked in. When Brown refused and the 
legislature again failed to compromise on tax relief, a new generation of pro- 
testers joined the UOT’s fifth petition drive. Aided by northern California 
activist Paul Gann, a retired Sacramento car dealer, they collected 1.25 million 
signatures, far more than the required number to place a major cut in property 
taxes, Proposition 13, on the state ballot in June 1978.54 

The campaign was heated. Opponents filled the airwaves with tales of 
doom. Schools would close in midyear, thousands of public employees would 
lose their jobs, affirmative action would grind to a halt. The measure, some 
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claimed, threatened losses of local revenue severe enough to force major cut- 
backs in police and fire protection.55 

_ These dark prophecies might have swayed the electorate, except that the 
massive state budget surplus strained their credibility. As Election Day neared 
and the estimated surplus swelled to nearly $6 billion, predictions of fiscal cat- 
astrophe seemed laughable. Moreover, early projections had so underesti- 
mated the surplus that many Californians believed their politicians had been 
hiding something. Only Proposition 13, they concluded, could discipline the 
rogues in Sacramento. 

Still, the likely vote remained close until the state’s most populous county 
dropped a bombshell only a few weeks before the election. The Los Angeles 
County assessor revealed that new property assessments, to take effect shortly 
after the balloting, would skyrocket by an average of 125 percent. On L.A’s 
prosperous West Side, values would double, even triple in many cases. The 
new assessments provoked such uproar that the county canceled the increases 
and restored the old valuations. Governor Brown ordered other counties to 
freeze assessments. 

That episode erased any lingering doubts about Proposition 13. Approved 
on June 6, 1978, by a two-to-one margin, the measure immediately slashed 
property taxes by 57 percent and rolled back tax rates to 1 percent of market 
value based on the 1975 assessment. It ensured that values could rise no more 
than 2 percent a year—unless a property was sold, in which case it was 
reassessed at market value. The initiative also amended the state constitution, 
requiring a two-thirds vote of the legislature to increase state taxes and requir- 
ing that voters approve any new local levies by a two-thirds vote.5¢ 

The scope of the victory stunned nearly every observer. Proposition 13 
won broad support across the ideological spectrum and among all eco- 
nomic strata.57 Only African Americans and public employees outright 
opposed the measure. The crusade drew most heavily on middle-class 
homeowners, especially modest householders who could not pay their tax 
bills. According to historian David Koistenen, three-quarters of the San Fer- 
‘ nando Valley protesters he sampled lived in homes smaller than 2,000 
square feet. A third owned very small houses, under 1,250 square feet. 
Elderly people, whose incomes remained fixed while their taxes soared, res- 
idents of older subdivisions, and owners of small businesses figured heavily 
in the campaign for Proposition 13.58 

The effects were immense. The measure immediately reduced property tax 
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revenues by more than $7 billion. When Prop 13 passed, Californians were 
facing one of the stiffest tax burdens in the United States; the average property 
tax bill reached 50 percent above the national average. Tax bills plummeted 
overnight. A year later, Californians paid 35 percent below the nationwide stan- 
dard. At the same time, the dreaded declines in services did not materialize. The 
huge state surplus muted the tax cut’s initial impacts for the first three years 
after Prop 13, the state cushioned the blow with massive bailout payments to 
cities, counties, and towns.59 Tax rebels declared Proposition 13 a total victory. 


AR “Modern Boston Tea Party” 


Outside California, pollsters and pundits immediately interpreted Proposition 
13 as the opening salvo ina national tax revolt. A Harris Poll, released just after 
the Calrfornia vote, reported that Americans favored similar measures for their 
own - nities by more than two to one. The New York Times surveyed the 
nation and oheovee a “modern Boston Tea Party.” Conservative guru Milton 
Friedman brimmed with glee. “The sweeping victory of Proposition 13,” he 
predicted, “will be heard throughout the land. The ‘brewing’ tax revolt is no 
longer brewing, It is iling over.’60 

These relicions Tuitelt bore fruit. In Tennessee, three months before 
Proposition 13, voters had‘approved the Copeland amendment—tevisions in 
the state constitution that a the growth of government spending.®! Over 
the next four years, from 19780 1981, Delaware, Hawaii, Idaho, Louisiana, 
Michigan, Missouri, Nevada, South Carolina, Texas, Utah, and Washington 
approved similar spending limits, wh ile Californians continued their revolu- 
tion. In November 1979, by an ove helming majority, California voters 
approved Proposition 4, a state rind" nal amendment proposed by Paul 
Gann. Called the “Spirit of 13” initiative, itcapped state and local spending, 
allowing growth only on par with inflation arid population. It also mandated 
immediate return of budget surpluses to the taxpayers.6 

Antitax fever so frightened the governing class that most state legisla- 
tures cut taxes voluntarily, hoping to avoid the fiscal’S raitjacket that Califor- 
nia voters had wrapped around their government. aoe immediate after- 
math of Proposition 13, thirty-seven states reduced property taxes, and 
twenty-eight cut their state income tax. Early in 1978, according to 
Newsweek, state and local governments enjoyed an aggreg (oon of 
nearly $8 billion. By the end of 1979, after two years of aggresst tee cuts, 
they showed deficits of $6 billion.65 ry 
16i\ 
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erty taxes to finance their programs. Many towns eliminated. music, art, intra- 
mural sports,and teacher sabbaticals. Cambridge dismissed one in four teach- 
ers;-Quincy laid off one in three. But the Bay State never looked back. Massa- 
chusetts voters continued to appreciate Proposition 2 1/2 and adjusted to its 
strict limits on public services.76 ; 

Eventually the tax tevolt in the provinces lost momentum. There would be 
few more renewals of the Boston Tea Party. By 1981, when Ronald Reagan 
signed national tax cut legislation, new initiatives had failed in Arizona, 
Nevada, Oregon, South Dakota, and Utah. Even in California, Proposition 9, a 
Howard Jarvis-backed measure to halve income taxes, failed to win majority 
support. But the tax revolt did not soqnuch fizzle as complete its work. Spend- 
ing limits, lower tax receipts, and scared politicians made further rebellion 
unnecessary and unproductive. Americar applauded smaller government and 
accepted diminished services. Increasingly oyer the course of the 1980s, con- 
sumers, taxpayers, and their elected representa ives would turn to the private 
sector to provide the amenities, the services, diethcatial of community that 


the public had once provided for itself. 


The Triumph of “Reagan Country” 


The tax revolt need not have fueled the rise of the right or the triumph of con- 
servative ideology, but it did. Desperate taxpayers readily accepted the New 
Right critique of big government and the conservative promise of low taxes 
and broad prosperity. “The property-owning class,” which “by now includes 
most members of what used to be referred to as the working class,” Fortune 
magazine asserted in the summer of 1978, was “voting for capitalism.” They 
were reaching the conclusion that if “the load of government could be light- 
ened, if young and old were allowed not only to get capital but to keep it, the 
private economy could propel the country into a new era of expansion.’77 

Americans wanted a change, and the New Right offered the only authen- 
tic alternative. “The real issue” Barbara Anderson told a Washington Post 
reporter, “wasn’t money, it was control and attitude. People were fed up with 
the attitude of government toward them.” Public opinion surveys confirmed 
that sentiment. The message of Proposition 13, according to Newsweek colum- 
nist Meg Greenfield, “could most aptly be headlined: CALIFORNIA TO LIBERAL 
GOVERNMENT: DROP DEAD.”78 

The rebellion against taxes and the governments that imposed them fused 
together many different aspects of the conservative message. It highlighted the 
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use of tax money for supposedly immoral purposes, like sex education, abor- 
tion, and permissive curricula in schools. It dramatized an overweening big 
government, with briefcase-toting bureaucrats imposing crippling regulations 
on businesses and telling ordinary working Americans how to live. High taxes 
confirmed the New Right portrait of a government out of touch—one that 
favored the lazy over the hard working, welfare over national defense, opera 
and museum exhibitions for the elite over relief for struggling citizens. 

The tax revolt also provided a more acceptable outlet for some brands of 
racial hostility. In the racially polarized United States of the 1970s, it allowed 
conservatives to tap into the fears and resentments of some white voters. With- 
out even mentioning race, Republican candidates and New Right demagogues 
could exploit the pervasive feeling that the liberal welfare state unfairly bene- 
fited blacks and racial minorities—the sense that ouR tax money was being 
spent on THEM. Welfare, public housing, and urban services became the most 
frequently stigmatized examples of waste and the preferred targets for cuts. 

Ronald Reagan whipped these ingredients into a winning coalition, into a 
new force in American public life. After the tax revolt swept his native Califor- 
nia, candidate Reagan began stressing tax cuts in his preliminary campaigning 
and speaking. He even endorsed the Kemp-Roth tax bill, the 30 percent 
income tax cut proposed by Congressman Jack Kemp (R, New York) and Sen- 
ator William Roth (R, Delaware). During the 1980 campaign, Reagan 
embraced supply-side economics. He insisted that steep tax cuts, even without 
corresponding reductions in spending, would so feverishly stimulate the econ- 
omy as to balance the budget by his second year in office and produce a large 
surplus by the end of his first term.79 

Ronald Reagan simultaneously reached out to conservative evangelical 
Christians, appealing to their new-awakened antipathy to the IRS and the 
Department of Education, the ERA and legalized abortion. The Reagan cam- 
paign hired Moral Majority executive director Robert Billings as liaison to 
the Christian right and openly appealed for the votes of evangelicals. Reagan 
was the only major presidential candidate to appear at the Religious Round- 
table’s National Affairs Briefing, a two-day “revival meeting cum political 
rally” that attracted 15,000 activist evangelicals to Dallas. “I know you can't 
endorse me,” Reagan told the pious horde. But “I want you to know that I 
endorse you.”80 

Reagan also tapped into the New Right network and the neoconservative 
brain trust. Unlike Richard Nixon or George Bush, Reagan’s political organi- 
zation did not have to rely on Republican party regulars for intellectual fire- 
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power, organizational talent, and fund-raising ability.81 It could draw on the 
brain power of the neoconservatives, the organizational vigor of the New 
Right, the direct mail and fund-raising skills of Richard Viguerie and his 
allies. 

In a prescient 1967 essay, Harvard professor James Q. Wilson had inter- 
preted the appearance of Ronald Reagan for his colleagues in the eastern estab- 
lishment. In “A Guide to Reagan Country,” Wilson warned the readers of Com- 
mentary not to underestimate Reagan or to dismiss “Reaganism’” as an oddity, 
a product of southern California’s bizarre sun-baked culture. Reaganite con- 
servatism, Wilson predicted, “will be with us for a long time under one guise 
or another. We will not take it seriously by trying to explain it away as if it were 
something sold at one of those orange juice stands.”82 

Anticipating the emerging New Right, Wilson understood that Sunbelt 
conservatism represented a new and potent force, not some bitter, nostalgic 
remnant from an outmoded, idealized past. Reagan’s followers voiced discon- 
tent, but it was “not with their lot that they are discontent, it is with the lot of 
the nation. The very virtues they have and practice are, in their eyes, conspicu- 
ously absent from society as a whole.” They were determined to restore them, 
and they were developing the will and the means to do so.83 

Still, Wilson expected Reaganism to remain a minority sentiment. The 
“political culture of Southern California” he concluded, “will never be the 
political culture of our society.”84 Only there did Wilson guess wrong. Reagan- 
ism would become America’s prevailing political culture. Ronald Reagan, that 
bone-chilling extremist, would become a venerated national father figure—the 
grinning, impossible-not-to-love undertaker burying the casket of liberal 
reform and 1960s public purpose. His ready smile and preternatural optimism 
would mock the malaise, the irony, and the foreboding that soaked through 
Seventies America. The times they were a-changin. 
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It would not be until 1984 that everything would change. eagan 
recited the oath of office for the second time, he celebrated one of the greatest 
electoral victories in American history. Nearly 60 percent of the electorate— 
every state but Minnesota and the District of the Columbia—had endorsed 
four more years of Reaganism in November 1984. The brutal recession had 
finally tamed galloping inflation, wringing the wicked wage-price spiral out of 
American life. Economic growth returned with a vengeance, employment 
"exploded in a blizzard of new jobs, the real estate and stock markets boomed. 
A new youth culture of brash entrepreneurs and extravagant consumers 
appeared, toasting Reaganomics with rivers of chardonnay and mountains of 
French brie. With their designer clothes and imported cars, these young pro- 
fessionals so much defined the age that Newsweek magazine declared 1984 the 
“Year of the Yuppie.”7 
Meanwhile, Reagan had flexed the military’s muscles and restored the 
nation’s wounded pride around the globe. The president had installed inter- 
_ mediate nuclear force (INF) missiles in Europe, cleared the Cubans off the 
Caribbean island of Grenada, and confounded the Kremlin with his scheme to 
build a nuclear shield in outer space. Reagan had massively rearmed, convinc- 
ing the Soviet leadership that they could not keep up in the arms race. In one 
admirer’s words, the “ship of state was realigned, empowered, larger, prouder.” 
. The president's reelection slogan captured the national mood; it was-morning 
again in America.® 
Reagan’s America had witnessed a profound transformation—a sea 
change in its public policy, national mood, and social and cultural profile. 
White House aide Martin Anderson proudly declared it a revolution. “What 
was happening in America,” Anderson asserted, “was a revolution, not a vio- 
lent, physical revolution driven by guns, but a revolution of political thought, 
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a revolution of ideas.” Reagan had unleashed an “earthquake that would shake 
the political establishment of the United States—anid the world—for some 
time to come.”? - 

At the end of his presidency, Reagan defined his achievement in similar, if 
slightly more modest, terms. “They called it the Reagan Revolution,” he con- 
ceded in his Farewell Address, “and I'll accept that, but for me it always seemed 
more like The Great Rediscovery: a rediscovery of our values and our common 
sense.” The president pointed to “two great triumphs”: the “economic recov- 
ery” and the “recovery of our morale.”!0 

In that same time, Reagan’s own image had been transformed. The heart- 

less, warmongering extremist of the early 1980s had become a revered national 
‘father figure—a little doddering perhaps, but well loved. “Some pundits said 
our programs would result in catastrophe,” Reagan remembered. But “what 
they called ‘radical’ was really ‘right’; what they called ‘dangerous’ was just ‘des- 
perately needed’”"!! 

The president and his admirers only barely exaggerated. Reagan had trans- 
formed American life. The first four years of his presidency reshaped politics 
and public policy in the United States, restructured the economy, and reshuf- 
fled the global balance of power. But they also profoundly altered the way ordi- 
nary Americans experienced daily life—the communities where they lived, the 
jobs they worked, the products they consumed, the families they loved. 

The nation and the world Jooked very different in 1984 than they had in 
1980. Certainly Americans looked at them very differently. But the early 1980s 
did not so much repudiate the political and cultural legacies of the Seventies as 
complete and consolidate them. Ronald Reagan enjoyed the fruits of the regional 
power shift that Richard Nixon had first attempted to exploit. Reagan epito- 
mized a buoyant Sunbelt conservatism—contemptuous of the Nanny state, 
unabashed in its red-blooded American patriotism, brimming with a cattle 
rustler’s love for the hurly-burly of the marketplace. The early 1980s also repre- 
sented the culmination of a decade-long ideological shift—a change in attitudes 
that sprang from but extended even further than the changes in latitudes. 
Reagan embodied a deep suspicion of the public sphere, finding the public pur- 
pose of old-style Rustbelt liberals both corrupt and counterproductive. At the 
same time, he possessed an exuberant faith in both the efficiency and the moral- 


ity of the market. During his first term, Ronald Wilson Reagan would wrestle - 


with the demons of the Seventies, and no one—not the president, his oppo- 
nents, or his constituents—would emerge from the ring the same.!? 
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“Government Is the Problem” 


At home as well as abroad, Reagan wrestled with the legacies of the Seventies. 
For the president who succeeded Jimmy Carter, no other mission—not even 
the somber struggle with Soviet Union—mattered so much as nursing the 
United States itself back to health. But Reagan would pursue an unprecedented 
path to this objective, involving a direct assault on American government and 
public life, a culmination of Richard Nixon’s fantasies that even he would have 
looked on with incredulity. 

When Reagan took office, the nation appeared to be careening down a 
precipice, with the economy in recession, the prime interest rate above 20 per- 
cent, the federal budget deficit more than $50 billion, and the national debt 
about to top a mind-boggling $1 trillion. For Reagan, according to one White 
House insider, economic policy was “the first and overriding concern.” The 
president believed that unless he “restored the nation’s economic health, he 
could not tackle any of the other problems, especially national defense.”36 

The Carter administration, Reagan declared during the campaign, had 
cooked up “a new and altogether indigestible economic stew, one part infla- 
tion, one part high unemployment, one part recession, one part runaway taxes, 
one part deficit spending seasoned with an energy crisis. It’s an economic stew 
that has turned the national stomach.” Reagan prescribed an altogether new, 
and far more abstemious, diet. The heart of the president’s program—the cen- 


terpiece of the Reagan Revolution—was an attack on big government—the 


greedy, arrogant establishment that Reagan claimed taxed too much, spent too 
much, regulated too much, and meddled too much. In memorable words in 
his inaugural address, Reagan laid out his position: “In the present crisis, gov- 
ernment is not the solution to our problem; government is the problem.”37 
The new president conceded that the nation’s maladies would not disap- 
pear quickly but reassured the nation that they would go away. While his pre- 
decessor had introduced Americans to an age of limits, Reagan laid the blame — 
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for the nation’s woes squarely on Washington. He attacked Carter for both 
crippling the economy and imposing “the further indignity of being told by 
the Government that it is all their fault.”38 

In his first months in office, Reagan laid out his agenda. His administra- 
tion sought nothing less than a “fundamental reorientation of the role of the 
Federal Government in our economy—a reorientation that will mean more 
jobs, more opportunity, and more freedom for all Americans.” National policy 
should no longer micromanage the economy or redistribute existing income; 
instead it must encourage the “development of private institutions conducive 
to individual responsibility and initiative.”39 

In practice, that “Second American Revolution” involved three great 
changes. First, Reagan demanded a dramatic reduction in taxes. The president 
proposed to reduce individual tax rates by 25 percent over three years. At the 
same time, he sharply cut the rates for the wealthiest taxpayers and indexed 
taxes to inflation, ending the bracket creep that had eroded Americans’ few 
salary increases and made their tax burdens seem so heavy in the 1970s. 
Second, Reagan moved drastically to redefine the relationships—to shift the 
balance of power—among business, labor, and government. He accelerated 
deregulation, weakening the power of federal agencies to supervise industry's 
health, safety, and environmental performance. He struck hard at organized 
labor, removing the public backing that had armed unions in their struggle 
against business, And he devolved responsibility to the private sector, freeing 
entrepreneurs and giving business much more responsibility not just for eco- 
nomic but for social and cultural life as well. 

Third, Reagan declared war on the federal government itself. He promised 
not only to end its interference in economic life, but to starve it of funds and 
shrink its bureaucracy. He targeted waste and inefficiency, but also attacked the 
welfare state he thought intrusive and counterproductive. He pledged to elim- 
inate two cabinet departments. 

He also vowed to eliminate deficit spending. During the campaign, he 
had blasted Jimmy Carter as “the head of a Government which has utterly 
refused to live within its means.” Candidate Reagan published a plan to bal- 
ance the federal budget by the end of his second year in the White House and 
to generate a sizable surplus one year after that. “You and I, as individuals, can 
by borrowing, live beyond our means, but only for a limited period of time, 
“the president sermonized on inauguration day. “Why, then, should we think 
that collectively, as a nation, we're not bound by that same limitation?” 
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Reagan embraced no coherent economic philosophy; indeed, he bor- 
rowed elements from many rival conservative strategies.4! Still, his basic 
thrust was to set loose the market—to fix the economy by shrinking govern- 
ment. During the transition, President-elect Reagan willingly tossed aside 
some of the economic policy tools his predecessors Nixon, Ford, and Carter 
had relied upon. He eschewed wage and price controls to fight inflation and 
Keynesian demand management—massive jobs and public works spending— 
to ease the recession.42 

In February 1981, Reagan appeared before a joint session of Congress to , 
introduce his new economic program. The plan, immodestly titled “America’s 
New Beginning,” marked the real start of Reagan’s presidency. His appearance 
in the House chamber, the president remarked in his diary, had been thrilling. 
It had made him feel like a president.43 

Reagan’s program endorsed the Kemp-Roth tax cut (30 percent over three 
years), cut more than $40 billion in spending from Carter’s final budget, and 
promised to eliminate social programs and business regulations,44 The pro- 
posals seemed so ambitious, so radical, that even his own party’s leadership on 
Capitol Hill declared the proposals dead on arrival and suggested the president 
seek much more modest tax and budget cuts.45 House Speaker Tip O’Neill (D, 
Massachusetts), the leading congressional Democrat, warned the former gov- 
ernor that Sacramento lay 3,000 miles behind him. He was in the big leagues 
now and would find the U.S. Congress far more resistant to his charms than 
the California legislature had been.46 

O'Neill underestimated his man. Only a few months later, on July 29, the 
Congress passed the Economic Recovery Tax Act of 1981. More than sixty 
House Democrats deserted the party leadership and voted for the tax cut plan, 
which slashed income tax rates by 25 percent (slightly less than the 30 percent 
cuts Reagan had requested). The act also rewarded the nation’s wealthiest citi- 
zens, cutting the taxes on capital gains, gifts, and inheritances.47 

Meanwhile, Reagan moved rapidly to free business from federal supervi- 
sion. During the late 1970s, the Carter administration had begun easing the reg- 
ulatory burden on American industry. In particular, Carter had dismantled the 
anticompetitive practices that had maintained artificially high prices in truck- 
ing, air travel, and telecommunications. Reagan accelerated and expanded the 
process of deregulation. The administration relaxed Depression-era controls on 
banks, brokerages, and savings and loan institutions. It decontrolled energy 
prices and permitted wider oil and gas exploration on federal land. It dropped 
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restraints on offshore oil drilling, logging restrictions in national forests, and 
requirements for air bags and stronger automobile bumpers.48 

Reagan handed over the reins of the major oversight agencies to business 
leaders and opponents of federal regulation. As director of the Occupational 
Health and Safety Administration (OSHA), the president appointed a busi- 
nessman who had once been cited for OSHA violations. The Antitrust Divi- 
sion of the Department of Justice announced a new policy of friendliness 
toward mergers, stimulating an unprecedented wave of corporate buyouts. 
The Consumer Product Safety Commission, the Federal Trade Commission, 
and the Federal Communications Commission also relaxed regulations in 
their bailiwicks. Surveying the flattened regulatory landscape in 1984, Texas oil 
baron T. Boone Pickens credited these policies for restoring free enterprise and 
offering American businessmen unparalleled freedom and opportunity.49 

At the same time, Secretary of the Interior James Watt and EPA director 
Anne Gorsuch led a counterrevolution against environmental protection. The 
controversial Watt criticized even the most cherished achievements of the con- 
servation movement. He openly organized a counteroffensive, uniting land- 
holders, businessmen, off-road-vehicle enthusiasts, and hunting groups in 
opposition to environmental regulations. As interior secretary, Watt autho- 
rized expanded surface mining and oil drilling in the West, stepped up timber 
harvests on public lands, slowed the creation of new parks and wilderness 
areas, and attempted to privatize many of the functions of the national parks. 
The secretary was also something of a loose cannon; he ensured his own 
downfall when he cavalierly announced that one of his department’s advisory 
boards consisted of a black, a woman, “two Jews and a cripple.” Over at the 
EPA, Anne Gorsuch pursued a less flamboyant, more effective strategy, quietly 
relaxing enforcement of the nation’s principal pollution control laws.50 

In many cases, Reagan Joosened the reins on business without repealing reg- 
ulations or eliminating programs. The administration simply cut the agencies’ 
budgets, leaving them too short-staffed and underequipped to investigate claims 
or enforce existing rules. The Enforcement Division of the Department of 
Energy, the office responsible for policing the natural gas and oil industries, saw 
its staff cut by two-thirds in the first two years of Reagan’s presidency. Mean- 
while, the administration’s budget for fiscal year 1984 requested less funding for 
water quality, air quality, hazardous waste, and pesticide reduction programs in 
fiscal year 1984 than Jimmy Carter had-appropriated in fiscal year 1981.5! _ 

The Reagan administration also pleased business interests with its open 
hostility toward organized labor. In August 1981, nearly 12,000 members of 
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the Professional Air Traffic Controllers Organization (PATCO) violated a no- 
strike clause in their contract and walked out of the nation’s airport control 
towers. The controllers expected support from the public and the administra- 
tion; they had raised many legitimate safety concerns about outmoded equip- 
ment, long shifts, and understaffed air traffic control centers. Moreover, 
PATCO had flouted the majority of the American labor movement and sup- 
ported Ronald Reagan in the 1980 election. They relied on a sympathetic hear- 
ing from the former union leader, a one-time president of the Screen Actors 
Guild who had proudly led his colleagues out on strike.52 

But the president wasted no time in crushing the illegal strike. He ordered 
the controllers to return to work or face dismissal. The controllers, Reagan 
announced, “are in violation of the law, and if they do not report for work 
within forty-eight hours, they have forfeited their jobs and will be terminated.” 
Congressional and airline industry leaders urged the president to relent. A del- 
egation of Republican former secretaries of labor offered to mediate the strike. 
But the president remained unmoved. When his deadline passed, Reagan fired 
the controllers, decertified their union, and ordered military personnel into 
the control towers. The nation’s air traffic control system limped along for 
months and did not return to full strength until 1988.53 

Still, Reagan won a major victory. The public applauded his principled 
stance, admired his toughness, and blamed the controllers for the ensuing 
delays at the airports. Business leaders realized that management had a staunch 
ally in the White House and turned up the pressure on organized labor. Even 
the Soviets sat up and took notice when the Reagan administration hauled the 
PATCO leadership off to jail. Tip O’Neill visited Moscow soon after the strike 
and learned how much Reagan’s steel will had impressed the Soviets.54 

The PATCO strike left organized labor in disarray. Most unions had not 
supported the air traffic controllers—out of unwillingness to support an illegal 
strike by federal employees, a lack of sympathy for the highly paid controllers 
who had never supported union causes, or fear of the popular president. When 
Jerry Wurf, president of the American Federation of State, County, and Munic- 
ipal Employees, attempted to show support for the strikers at Chicago’s O’ Hare 
International Airport, he could not even find their picket line. Wurf, leader of 
the nation’s largest public employee organization, believed the PATCO debacle 
a “watershed moment” for the American labor movement. It was a “terribly 
important strike,” Wurf told the New York Times. “There is a message being sent 
that the Administration in power is hostile to the ambitions of trade unions and 
it’s going to bang labor in the head whenever it can.”55 
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Unions and management heard the message loud and clear. An intimi- 
dated labor movement lost influence, tamed its militance, and moderated its 
demands. Reagan scoured the corporate community to staff the National 
Labor Relations Board, eschewing the more sympathetic university professors, 
congressional staffers, and union officials that his predecessors had called on 
to supervise labor-management relations. Labor secretary Raymond Donovan, 
a former building contractor, worked to erode preferences for union labor in 
government contracts and tried to ease regulations on industrial home work.56 
The Reagan recovery did little for working people. Real earnings of production 
workers actually fell between 1980 and 1987.57 

Unions fell back in disorganized retreat. The meatpacking industry shied 
away from heavily unionized slaughterhouse districts in Chicago and Omaha, 
opening new low-wage, nonunion facilities in the outlying towns of Iowa, Illi- 
nois, and Nebraska. In Austin, Minnesota, Hormel packinghouse workers 
organized the entire community in a struggle against wage concessions and 
other “givebacks” to management. Despite its herculean efforts, Austin Local 
P-9 could not win a battle against a company armed with hungry strikebreak- 
ers from nearby farming communities, national guard troops sent in by the 
governor, and even the national leadership of their own union.58 

To be sure, the union’s share of the nation’s nonfarm workforce had fallen 
steadily since the late 1950s. But Reagan’s first term proved a catastrophe for 
organized labor. Unions experienced their first absolute drop in membership 
since World War II; organized labor’s share of the workforce plummeted from 
23.6 percent in 1980 to 19.4 percent in 1984.59 

But for Ronald Reagan, not even unions posed the biggest obstacle to 
prosperity and personal freedom. The federal government itself—huge, stolid, 
insensitive, intrusive—was the main problem. After only a year in office, 
Reagan had already succeeded in cutting taxes and empowering business. But 
the most crucial component of his antigovernment agenda—cutting spending 
and shrinking the federal establishment—proved more difficult. The budget 
certainly offered little wiggle room. In 1982, defense constituted a quarter of 
federal spending, and Reagan had committed to a vast arms buildup. Debt ser- 
vice remained an inviolable 10 percent of outlays, and the entitlement pro- 
grams—popular universal benefit programs like social security and 
Medicare—occupied nearly half.60 - 

At the beginning of his presidency, just as he announced his tax proposals, 
Reagan presented plans to slash the budget. He asked Congress to knock $41 
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billion off his predecessor’s proposals for the coming year. Defense spending 
would increase—its share of the budget rising from 24 to 32 percent of spend- 
ing. Nearly every other program and agency faced cuts, although the president 
promised to preserve the “safety net” in social programs. In practice, he saved 
the politically sensitive middle-class entitlements—Social Security, Medicare, 
veterans’ benefits—while shredding the actual safety net, the means-tested 
programs for the poor. Reagan called for dramatic cuts in food stamps, student 
loans, public service jobs, training programs, welfare, school lunches, and 
urban mass transit.6! The plan dropped almost half a million households from 
Aid to Families with Dependent Children (AFDC), the major federal welfare 
program. Another 350,000 lost support when the administration closed down 
CETA, the national job training program.62 

Writing in the Nation, liberal critics Derek Shearer and Martin Carnoy 
called Reagan’s program “the most significant income redistribution since the 
1930s.” Reaganomics, the liberal academics asserted, “does not really mean get- 
ting the government off people’s backs; it means repealing the hard-won social 
gains of the last fifty years and using the government to transfer money to large 
corporations, high-income earners and military contractors.”63 

Reagan certainly made no secret of his disdain for the welfare state. The 
president truly lacked sympathy for the downtrodden, accepting the canard 
that the poor deserved and even desired their own misery. Asked if he could 
_ have done more for the homeless, Reagan told his authorized biographer that 
his opponents had exaggerated the scope of the problem. There were few 
homeless people, he asserted, “and a lot of those are the type of people that 
have made that choice,.’64 

In purely budgetary terms, Reagan’s assault on the social safety net 
remained modest; total welfare expenditures still grew during the 1980s.65 But 
the administration consciously reduced the share of national resources dedi- 
cated to the neediest. It tightened eligibility requirements and eliminated ser- 
vices for the impoverished, making public assistance much less accessible. The 
1981 Omnibus Budget Reconciliation Act allowed states to impose fees on 
Medicaid patients for each doctor or hospital visit and reduced outlays for 
food stamps and AFDC by 14 percent each. The administration also phased 
out social security benefits for college-aged children of deceased adults, elimi- 
nated the public service employment program, and raised the rent contribu- 
tion expected from recipients of housing assistance.66 

While total welfare spending continued to mount, the administration 
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slowed its rate of growth. Social welfare spending (even including the social 
security program) occupied a smaller share of federal outlays in 1985 than in 
1981, Social spending also fell as a share of gross domestic product (GDP).67 

Moreover, Reagan reduced the federal government's role in the welfare 
state. Wherever possible, the administration contracted out social services to 
private firms, especially with regard to nursing homes and federally supported 
child care, The president also replaced direct spending on social programs 
with tax incentives and shifted welfare burdens to state and local govern- 
ment.68 In these ways, the Reagan Revolution displayed signature features that 
distinguished the American experience from other revolts against the liberal 
welfare state that swept simultaneously across the industrialized world.69 

Finally, Reagan shifted the terms of the welfare debate. For a generation, 
ever since President Lyndon B. Johnson had asked Americans to join in build- 
ing what he called the Great Society, American social policy had aimed to elim- 
inate poverty and redress the most blatant extremes of inequality. Johnson’s 
successors lacked his commitment to total victory over poverty, but their wel- 
fare policies followed his lead. From Nixon’s guaranteed income proposal to 
Carter’s PBJ, policymakers regarded poverty and inequality as economic and 
social defects and the welfare state as the medic. 

Reagan turned the tables; welfare now became the problem, not the solu- 
tion. Drawing on the work of conservative thinkers Charles Murray and 
George Gilder, Reagan’s first economic report rejected “paternalism” in welfare 
policies, suggesting that antipoverty programs only aggravated the problems 
of the poor and trapped them in a cycle of poverty and dependence. Indeed, 
Reagan went so far as to argue that Great Society programs had actually 
harmed the impoverished—encouraging illegitimacy, welfare dependence, 
and hopelessness. “With the coming of the Great Society,” President Reagan 
insisted in 1982, “government began eating away at the underpinnings of the 
private enterprise system. The big taxers and big spenders in the Congress had 
started a binge that would slowly change the nature of our society and, even 
worse, it threatened the character of our people.... By the time the full weight 
of Great Society programs was felt, economic progress for America’s poor had 
come to a tragic halt.” With such sweeping assertions, Reagan succeeded in 
refocusing debate from poverty to dependency.” 

But pulling the reins on big government proved far more difficult. During 
the 1980 campaign, Reagan pledged to eliminate two cabinet portfolios, junking 
the recently created Departments of Education and Energy. The president 
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wanted not only to strip the Education Department of its cabinet rank, but also 
to cut federal education programs to the bone. Terrel Bell was thus mystified 
whien Reagan offered him the position of secretary of education. Bell possessed 
strong educational credentials and supported federal aid to education; he told 
Reagan he would go along with downgrading the department to a lower-level 
agency but would not dismantle its programs. The president still appointed Bell, 
and, of course, Reagan never abolished the Education Department. Ignored by 
the White House, the secretary formed a commission to investigate the baleful 
state of American public schools. The report, A Nation at Risk: The Imperative for 
Educational Reform, became a national cause célébre after its release in April 
1983. By 1984, the Reagan administration had adopted education reform as a 
campaign issue, the Republican party platform pledged support for the Depart- 
ment of Education, and federal education spending reached record levels. After 
William Bennett replaced Bell as secretary, the Department of Education 
became one of the most high-profile departments in the administration.?! 

Most dramatically, Reagan ignored his own homilies against excess spend- 
ing and racked up tremendous budget deficits. From the start, administration 
officials recognized that their budgetary math did not square; they could not 
fulfill Reagan’s promises of tax cuts, rearmament, and a balanced budget, at 
least not without massive cuts in public services. David Stockman certainly 
understood. He believed that Reaganomics necessarily implied a “blueprint for 
radical governance.” The administration's commitments to tax relief and the 
Pentagon, the budget director believed, required deep cuts in spending. Just to 
balance the ledgers, Reagan would have to shred the federal establishment— 
canceling whole programs, eliminating entire agencies, returning to an almost 
nineteenth-century conception of small government. Two weeks before inau- 
guration day, Stockman spent two hours with the president-elect, informing 
him of the “dire shape” of the federal budget. Immediately, the new adminis- 
tration would have to trim $40 billion from Cartey’s last budget. “Do you have 
any idea what $40 billion means,” Stockman gleefully teased Atlantic Monthly 
writer William Greider. “It means I’ve got to cut the highway program. It means 
P’ve got to cut milk price supports. And Social Security student benefits. And 
education and student loans. And manpower training and housing. It means 
I’ve got to shut down the synfuels program and a lot of other programs.”72 

But Reagan had drafted no such radical blueprint. Stockman quickly dis- 
covered the president’s distaste for drastic cuts in popular programs when his 
second round of proposed economies languished unattended on the presi- 
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dent’s desk. Reagan simply did not share his budget director’s zeal to shrink 
government, even when it offended the interests of big business. Stockman’s 
“Chapter II” —a plan to axe corporate welfare like the oil depletion allowance 
and remove tax breaks for mansions and tax exempt industrial bonds—mer- 
ited no more than a disinterested sniff from the president.73 

Despite his folksy denunciations of charge-card government and his 
rhetorical support for a constitutional amendment requiring a balanced fed- 
eral budget, Reagan hesitated little about racking up ever larger deficits. 
During Reagan’s presidency, one distinguished economist noted, the U.S. gov- 
ernment spent $1,413 billion more than it received in revenues. “The bor- 
rowing that the treasury did to cover this shortfall approximately tripled its 
outstanding interest-bearing debt, or about doubled it after allowance for 
inflation.” Pundits complained of the deficit’s adverse effects on economic 
performance, savings, interest rates, and investment. “It is not clear whether 
President Reagan actually meant to throw this party or whether things simply 
got out of hand,” chastised the New Republic. Another critic lambasted 
Reagan as “the king of the deficit-makers and undisputed master of the 
national debt mountain.” American society, he warned, was devouring its seed 
corn instead of planting it.74 

But the deficit never bothered the president; he never noticed the egg on 
his face. In part, the administration understood that the deficits were not as 
large or as damaging as they appeared to be. Compared to the size of the econ- 
omy and the crushing shortfalls that many Western European nations faced, 
the problem was manageable. Moreover, in the federal system, state and local 
governments also collect and expend revenues; the general government deficit, 
the total for all levels of government, remained far more modest.75 

The president’s calm also reflected his famous optimism. In discussing the 
deficit, many of Reagan’s economic advisers recalled, he frequently repeated 
. his favorite anecdote about the boy who looked at a pile of manure and 
assumed he must have received a new pony. One aide recalled the president's 
views on the deficit “going through three stages: one, they won’t occur; two, 
they'll be temporary; three, when they stick they serve a good purpose—they 
keep the liberals from new spending programs. Oh, sure, that was Reagan.” On 
that last point, Reagan was right. The unpaid bills choked off future spending 
and prevented even the most committed liberal activists from proposing new 
programs. Reagan’s budgets ensured that Reaganomics would continue long 
after the president had departed the White House.76 

But the paradox of antigovernment ideology and massive federal spending 
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remained. On Reagan’s watch, the federal government grew larger and larger; 
it cost more dollars, employed more bureaucrats, sustained more agencies, 
departments, and programs. Reagan’s reputation, and real achievements, as the 
scourge of big government owed more to acts of omission than actual cut- 
backs. The administration slowed the growth rate of the federal establishment; 
it simply crossed many new programs off congressional wish lists before they 
could be proposed. Reagan’s success reminded conservative columnist James J. 
Kilpatrick of “a Sherlock Holmes story where the key fact was that the dog did 
not bark.” Many of Reagan’s triumphs involved “political things that were not 
done and in many cases were not even attempted.” In the final session of the 
Carter administration, congressional leaders had championed national health 
insurance, a stronger National Labor Relations Board, and the creation of a 
new consumer protection agency. “All of those dropped out of sight after 
Reagan’s election.”?7 

Surveying the American landscape in the early 1970s, Richard Nixon had 
envisioned a new American majority, a conservative revolution that would 
transform national politics and topple the balance of power within American 
culture. Nixon’s strategy rested on the burgeoning influence and freewheeling 
conservatisin of the rising Sunbelt. He had imagined an antiestablishment 
coalition, drawing together northern workers and Sunbelt entrepreneurs in 
common disgust with a decadent, liberal Ivy League elite. Nixon had dreamed 
of a nalion where the dog—the manicured poodle of the eastern establish- 
ment—no longer barked. Without the pessimism and menace of Tricky Dick, 
Reagan realized that objective. 

But if Reagan dulled the sharper edges of American conservatism, it surely 
never seemed that way to most Americans. In his public statements and his 
displays of presidential pomp and power, Reagan never backed down. That air 
of command and commitment proved to be the most potent and enduring 
feature of his presidency. More than any policy achievement or failure, that 
feeling—the seismic shifts in national mood and political debate—constituted 
the real Reagan Revolution. 

Reagan delegitimized government. By the end of his first term, leaders 
across the American political spectrum embraced Reagan’s conviction that 
government had grown too large, too intrusive, too unwieldy. The democratic 
system “has never failed us, but for a time we failed the system,” Reagan 
preached in his Second Inaugural Address. “We asked things of government 
that government was not equipped to give."78 

He also wrote taxation out of the policy options book. In 1984, former 
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Vice President Walter Mondale launched his campaign for the White House by 
confessing the obvious need for a tax increase. Facing a record budget short- 
fall, the Democratic nominee insisted that the next president would have to 
raise taxes. Unlike Reagan, he would be honest enough (and have enough on 
the ball) to admit it. But Mondale’s gambit proved a miserable failure. It 
immediately identified him as a prophet of malaise, a relic of outmoded tax- 
and-spend liberalism.79 

Taxation had always been unpopular, of course, but it had long remained 
a weapon of class warfare—a way ordinary Americans could limit the power 
and influence of the nation’s wealthiest citizens. After all, it was not Ronald 
Reagan, but Franklin D. Roosevelt’s adviser Harry Hopkins who coined the 
term tax-and-spend Democrat. But for Hopkins, that had been a recipe for 
success: “tax and spend and elect, tax and spend and elect.” Reagan trans- 
formed taxation; it ceased to be an issue of equity, and it became a matter of 
tyranny or freedom. Instead of dividing rich and poor, business and labor, the 
tax issue united them against big government and elitist bureaucrats. Reagan 
did not begin the tax revolt, but he guided it to victory. 

Instead of government activism and political participation, Reagan turned 
to the market and the nation turned with him. Usually remembered for their 
patriotic exuberance and the ubiquitous chant “USA, USA!” the 1984 Los Ange- 
les Olympics signaled the triumph of privatization in American life. In the 
words of one major newsweekly, they were the “Summer Olympics, Capitalist 
Style.”“Ordinarily,’ U.S. News reflected, “the host country funds the games. But 
the good burghers of Los Angeles,” the minutemen of the tax revolt, “declined 
to donate their tax dollars and even amended the city charter to prevent any 
federal subsidy.’89 So the corporate cavalry rode to the rescue; major corpora- 
tions paid hundreds of millions to finance the games, banking on “prestige, 
publicity, and profits” in return. “Never before,” noted Business Week, have the 
games been tied so tightly to the coattails of big business.” One way or another, 
corporate America paid nearly all of the event’s half-a-billion-dollar cost.8! 

Southland Corporation sold Olympic flashlights, mugs, and bicycle horns at 
its 8,000 7-Eleven stores. Levi Strauss stamped the Olympic rings on visors, caps, 
and luggage. Converse Athletic Shoes, Murray Ohio Bicycles, Stuart Hall school 
supplies, and Longines-Wittenauer Watch all jumped on the bandwagon and 
produced licensed products. Buick, the official car of the Olympics, introduced 
a special Century Olympia model—“a white sedan emblazoned with Olympic 
emblems, gold stripes, and headrests sporting embroidered Olympic rings.” 
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In the spirit of privatization, Peter Ueberroth, president of the Los Ange- 
jes Olympic Organizing Committee (LAOOC), took pride in the total absence 
of public support for the games. “We are not using,” Ueberroth boasted, the 
“primary sources of funding used by all other Olympics.”83 Instead of the vast 
army of employees previous organizing committees had hired to manage the 
event, Ueberroth relied on volunteers and sponsors to staff many activities. 
(The LAOOC employed just half the people used by the Soviets in 1980 and 
Montreal in 1976.)84 Ueberroth’s successful stewardship of the games won him 
so exalted a reputation that Republican circles began touting him asa possible 
candidate for the California governorship, and he eventually won the plum 
position of commissioner of Major League Baseball. 

Ueberroth’s fortunes rose with the unfolding recovery, but more than eco- 
nomic revival underlay the new confidence. The boom, after all, hardly 
restored the nation’s faith in established institutions. Americans distrusted 
them all: Wall Street and Washington, universities and the press. Rather, the 
exuberance of the times reflected confidence in entrepreneurship—not in 
social movements but in personal networks. The Olympic Games foreshad- 
owed not only the triumph of Reaganism in November and the impending 
victory over the communist bloc in the cold war. They suggested the ascen- 
dance of a new ideology and a new cultural style. In 1970, everyone under- 
stood the initials “VC.” They meant Vietcong—the intransigent communist 
guerrillas who pinned down American troops in Vietnam. The Vietcong had 
been implacable enemies, exposing to many Americans weaknesses in national 
power and national will. For others, the VC had become heroes. The initials 
evoked an entire culture of political protest, even dreams of revolution. By 
1984, “VC” had become an acronym for venture capital. The years of the 
market—and the yuppie—had begun. 


“Rrise Ye Yuppies”: Economy and Culture in the 1980s 


On December 31, 1984, Newsweek magazine devoted its year-end issue to “The 

Year of the Yuppie.” The young urban professionals have arrived,” the 
newsweekly declared, “they’re making lots of money, spending it conspicu- 
ously and switching political candidates like they test cuisines.” In that same 
year, a satirical how-to guide, The Yuppie Handbook, climbed the best-seller 
lists, and all the major news outlets focused on the yuppie phenomenon— 
charting its effects on American consumption patterns, popular culture, reli- 
gion, politics, and economic life.85 
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The very term yuppie remains shrouded in mystery and controversy. Most 
chablis-swilling sociologists believe the word first saw print in March 1983, 
when syndicated columnist Bob Greene dropped it offhandedly into a piece on 
ex-Sixties radical (and ex—Seventies New Ager) Jerry Rubin and his reemer- 
gence as an investment banker. Still, San Francisco Bay-area humorist Alice 
Kahn probably deserves the credit (or the blame) for defining and delineating 
this new social class—developing yuppie as a modified acronym for young 
urban professional. 

Kahn’s June 1983 article in the East Bay Express crea ted the familiar profile 
of the typical yuppie that the national press would soon adopt. Kahn wrote 
about how well-off young professionals—who worked long hours at basically 
unfulfilling jobs, but earned loads of money—formed their identities through 
luxurious leisure activities and consumption of big-name purchased goods. 
She noticed yuppies driving out community shops with their preferences for 
upscale boutiques.86 

A few months later, Americans began discovering yuppies everywhere. Car- 
makers, demographers, academics, film and television producers, record com- 
pany executives, journalists, and politicians began to see yuppiedom as the new, 
influential wave in American life. Corporate America developed new marketing 
strategies for the yuppie market: “Detroit’s New Goal—Putting Yuppies in the 
Driver’s Seat,” reported Business Week in 1984.87 “Saab Hitches Its Star to the 
Yuppie Market.” Advertisers, a U.S. News and World Report survey concluded, 
“say yuppies are disproportionately important in the marketplace.”88 

Young urban professionals also flexed their muscles in the political and 
cultural arenas. Colorado senator Gary Hart’s upstart 1984 campaign for the 
Democratic presidential nomination credited his hip appeal to yuppie voters. 
“Now that the Gary Hart campaign is more or less over,” New Republic colum- 
nist Michael Kinsley joked in the summer of 1984, the “specter of a federal 
quiche stamps program has passed. There will be no transatlantic Perrier 
pipeline, no National Tennis Elbow Institute, no Department of Life Style.”89 
U.S. News ran a story on “How Churches Try to Woo the Yuppies.’ A strange 
new illness—chronic fatigue syndrome—was renamed “yuppie flu.’90 

The term yuppie proved so contagious because it evoked the yippies—the 
most outrageous, anarchic cultural radicals of the 1960s. Many observers fas- 
tened onto Jerry Rubin’s odyssey from yippie to yuppie. Rubin had helped to 
mastermind the disturbances at the 1968 Democratic National Convention in 
Chicago. In 1968, he and Abbie Hoffman had thrown dollar bills onto the floor 
of the New York Stock Exchange, laughing as the brokers scurried madly for 
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the cash and the television cameras rolled. Now, fifteen years later, Rubin him- 

self scurried for cash. It struck many as a fitting emblem of failed idealism.9! 
Yuppie also implied an alternative to, even a rejection of, hippie. Young pro- 

fessionals rejected the values of the counterculture, or at least they had thor- 


oughly tamed and domesticated them. The yuppie lifestyle drained from the . 


hippie ideal the spirit of rebellion, the need to create alternative institutions, 
families, and selves. As journalist and former Carter speechwriter Hendrik 
Hertzberg put it, “Yuppiedom carried over from hippiedom an appreciation for 
things deemed ‘natural, an emphasis on personal freedom, and the self-absorp- 
tion of that part of the counterculture known as the human-potential move- 
ment.” But, Hertzberg jibed, “Hippies thought property was theft; yuppies think 
it’s an investment. Hippies were interested in karma; yuppies prefer cars.”92 

At the same time, yuppie echoed the term preppie. It evoked a sense of enti- 
tlement—a privileged way of life and its exclusive accoutrements. Still, yup- 
piedom diverged from preppiedom in one crucial respect: birth, family, and 
upbringing made a preppie, but anyone with money could enter the terrain of 
the yuppies. Just don’t forget your American Express Gold Card.93 

Fleeting as it was, the yuppie phenomenon represented the ascendance of 
a new cultural style. In many ways, the boisterous, consumerist spirit of the 
mid-1980s signaled the triumph of Reaganism. After all, the president had 
long wished to restore the imagined nation of his youth, his image of America 
as a place where anyone could get rich. The Wall Street Journal aptly referred to 
the elderly president as the nation’s most aged yuppie.?4 

Still, yuppie values never implied respect for tradition or nostalgia for the 
small-town values Reagan liked to evoke in his signature anecdotes. Yuppies 
challenged the ossified structures of corporate America, the sacred rituals of 
academia, the bloated bureaucracies of government. According to Newsweek, 
they were three times as likely as other Americans to carry American Express 
cards, travel overseas, and work out in health clubs. Their primary loyalties lay 
not with family, corporation, or country but with ‘their networks—‘informal 
associations of mutual friendship that cut across corporate lines to unite people 
of similar ages, professional levels and interests, principally money and sex.”9 

What formed the key tenets of yuppie ideology, if they even deserved such 
a grandiose designation? What ideas percolated along with the gourmet coffee? 
First, raw accumulation of wealth for its own sake was not tawdry or immoral 
but worthy. Personal empowerment depended on having money; finding 
yourself costs! 

In the 1987 film Wall Street, Oliver Stone’s attempt to critique yuppie 
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values, the evil character played by Michael Douglas, a ruthless capitalist 
named Gordon Gecko, stole the show and the audience with a now-legendary 
disquisition. Criticized for being greedy, Gecko does not deny but instead cel- 
ebrates his avarice. “Greed is good,” Gecko lectures a shareholders’ meeting of 
an underperforming corporation. “Greed, in all its forms, greed for life, greed 
for love, greed for knowledge—has marked the upsurgence of man since the 
beginning of time. ... Greed, gentlemen, can not only save this company, but 
it can save that other malfunctioning institution known as the United States of 
America.” Real young professionals agreed that economic accumulation repre- 
sented a good in and of itself. 

But that zest for wealth did not foreclose the possibility of social reform. 
On the contrary, the second key tenet of yuppie ideology held that money- 
making was not antithetical to meaningful social change, but absolutely essen- 
tial for it. For yuppies, the entrepreneur had replaced the reformer or radical. 
One could change the world by providing it with natural, caring, environmen- 
tally safe, politically sensitive goods and services. 

Geoffrey Lewis, a self-identified yuppie, explained this in a Newsweek fea- 
ture. By 1984, the former antiwar radical had become an immensely successful 
New York City attorney, living in a $200,000 co-op on Manhattan’s tony Upper 
East Side. Once tear-gassed at 1971 May Day demonstrations in Washington, 
Lewis remained engaged in politics, although his causes and his tactics had 

_matured. “I will always be a community-minded person,” he soberly reflected. 
“Ir’s just that the shape of my concerns may change as J grow older.” While 
Lewis and his fellow yuppies did not “want money to rule your life. You have 
to realize what money can bring you. In our case, | would like to think it can 
bring us more than just a VCR.97 

Lewis’s new sobriety reflected a third crucial tenet of yuppie ideology: a 
rejection of hippies, a repudiation of the cultural and political critique of the 
Sixties counterculture. Yuppies dismissed the antimaterialism of the counter- 
culture as naive; they replaced the hippie quest for freedom from the aerosol 
and vinyl institutions of American capitalism with an equally passionate 
search for the best that consumer culture could offer. “The name of the game,” 
The Yuppie Handbook affirmed, “is the best—buying it, owning it, using it, 
eating it, wearing it, growing it, cooking it, driving it, doing whatever with it.’8 

Yuppie-era popular culture mocked the idea of altered consciousness and 
decried the Sixties counterculture for its supposed naiveté.99 Compare, as 
many 1980s film critics did, the 1967 classic The Graduate to the 1983 block- 
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buster Risky Business, Both films focused on graduating seniors with dim 
prospects—Benjamin Braddock, the eponymous college graduate with no 
hopes or plans played by Dustin Hoffman, and Joel Goodsen, a high school 
senior struggling to gain admission to an elite college despite his low SAT 
scores. Both protagonists journeyed toward personal fulfillment—literally 
traveling in sports cars and on public transportation. Both also receive sexual 
initiation by an experienced older woman. But in one reviewer's words, “Ben- 
jamin Braddock moves out of his house; Joel stays and turns it into an enter- 
prise. Benjamin rejects further education; Joel pimps his way into Princeton. 
When barging into a frat house, Benjamin looks like an illegal alien; Joel prob- 
ably cannot wait for rush.”100 

Benjamin Braddock’s 1967 graduate ultimately rejected the materialism 
around him. Terminating his affair with Mrs. Robinson and her corrupt soci- 
ety, Benjamin escapes on a bus with the woman he loves and becomes some- 
thing of a countercultural hero. But Joel finds love and success with the seduc- 
tive, fallen older woman. “It was great the way her mind worked,” Joel 
enthused. “No doubts, no fears, just the shameless pursuit of immediate mate- 
rial gratification. What a capitalist!” Benjamin’s discomfort with wealth and 
luxury reflected the values of the counterculture; however dumbed down, 
Risky Business reflected a growing sentiment that capitalism offered liberation 
and empowerment.101 , 

In the mid-1980s, during the high tide of Reaganism, Americans cele- 
brated yuppiedom in films, television, recordings, magazine articles, market- 
ing surveys, and sociological analyses. The nation trumpeted unabashedly the . 
influence of yuppies; even if the media exaggerated their actual numbers, they 
remained the trendsetters, the opinion makers. And yuppie values seemed the 
perfect complement to the age of Reagan. Yuppies ruled! 

The yuppie phenomenon would be short-lived. By the time Reagan left 
the White House, yuppie would become a curse. word—a derogatory term 
that corporations, journalists, and young professionals themselves strived to 
avoid. Even yuppies hated yuppies. No one willingly answered to the name. 
BMW, the automobile that had become synonymous with yuppies on the 
make, launched a $30 million advertising campaign to shed itself of just that 
image.!02 But by then, while brand names might become clichéd, the core 
beliefs of yuppiedom had become so well entrenched that no one even 
noticed them any more. A broad consensus had emerged: Americans affirmed 
the superiority of the private sphere to the public sector; entrepreneurship, 
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not political activism, marked the path to personal liberation and social 
transformation. 


The Gospel of Privatization 


Ronald Reagan preached the essential values of the yuppie creed, even if he 
cloaked them in anecdotes most young professionals found a bit corny. Like a 
good yuppie, Reagan proposed to set business free from regulation, inviting it 
to take over many traditional functions of government. The private sector, 
Reagan maintained, simply worked better than the public; it offered “creative, 
less expensive, and more efficient alternatives to solving our social prob- 
lems.”103 Private organizations such as the Boy Scouts could provide public 
services far more effectively than hated government agencies. As “an efficient, 
nongovernmental activity, scouting costs a total of only 187 million dollars a 
year,” Reagan announced in 1982. But if it were government run, it would cost 
thirty times as much, $5.5 billion.104 

Reagan’s numbers were nonsense, but Americans took seriously his pledge 
to turn the business of government over to business and return the tasks of 
public life to the private sector. Reagan may not have actually cut big govern- 
ment in Washington—his Presidential Task Force on Private Sector Initiatives 
quickly bogged down in charges of cronyism—but he did build the case for 
privatization on the state and local levels. 

Reagan did not so much change the nation’s mind as his views expressed an 
ongoing trend in Seventies America: a privatization of everyday life. Americans 
deserted parks for private health clubs, abandoned town squares for shopping 
malls, enrolled their children in private schools, and moved into gated commu- 
nities governed by neighborhood associations and policed by private security 
patrols, “Do we really need to waste money on luxuries like parks, schools, and 
libraries,” one antitax activist in California’s San Fernando Valley demanded in 
1977. Over the ensuing decade, many Americans answered no. 

Few public amenities escaped the cycle of cutback and privatization during 
the early 1980s. After Proposition 2 1/2, many Massachusetts communities 
required citizens to pay for their own snow removal and garbage collection. Five 
commonwealth communities turned off their street lights.105 In southern Cal- 
ifornia, authorities consciously reduced the number of public toilets to make 
certain areas less attractive to “undesirables.” Los Angeles’s community redevel- 
opment agency adopted a policy of relying on “quasi-public restrooms” in 
public spaces—toilets in restaurants, museums, hotels, and office buildings, 
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which, according to one critic, “can be made available to tourists and white- 
collar workers while being denied to vagrants and other unsuitables.” Even if 
they never formally adopted such a policy, most other cities closed public 
restrooms, assuming that private businesses would take up the slack. 106 

Not surprisingly, as the public sector did less, businesses and the well-to- 
do began to take some of government's basic functions into their own hands. 
In policing, for example, suburban communities and downtown business dis- 
tricts began relying more and more heavily on the burgeoning private security 
industry. The nation, the New York Times reported, “is putting less emphasis on 
controlling crime for everyone—the job of publicly employed police officers— 
and more emphasis on private police officers who carve out secure zones for 
those who pay for such protection.” As one security expert concluded at the 
end of the decade, “We are securing more and more private space and putting 
less effort into securing public space.”107 

A legion of “faux police” (privately hired neighborhood patrols) devel- 
oped across the nation. In Sun City, Arizona, outside Phoenix, public safety 
became the responsibility of the 183-man Sun City Posse. The uniformed 
“posse,” outfitted with handcu ffs, mace, and specially equipped cars with flash- 
ing lights and stars painted on the door, closely resembled a real police force. 
Recognizing that the posse possessed superior manpower and better equip- 
ment, Maricopa County authorities happily allowed these private guards to 
arrogate much of the police work in the area. These security forces aggran- 
dized police power without public control or democratic accountability.108 

Across the country, municipalities looked to private businesses to take 
over the basic functions of government. Poughkeepsie, New York, contracted 
out the operation of its water treatment plant. Minneapolis handed over half 
of its solid waste collection to a private firm. Scottsdale, Arizona, turned to a 
for-profit business to supply fire protection. Eight California counties hired 
private firms to run their county hospitals,109 

As communities turned even the provision of sich basic services as sani- 
tation and policing over to private hands, the very institutions of democratic 
self-government metamorphosed. In the place of open, public spaces and 
communities, private shadow governments emerged, most prominently in 
“packaged communities’—the gated utopias that arose on the fringes of met- 
ropolitan areas and in retirement communities during the 1970s and 1980s. 
Private guards manned the entrances around the clock, electronic monitors 
ensured that dogs never strayed onto a neighbor’s lawn, and by-laws dictated 
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house colors and shrubbery heights. They could prevent a Boy Scout troop or 
a church from organizing, and ban sales of Girl Scout cookies or Fuller 
brushes. The streets were private. The sewers were private. The subdivision 
arranged for itself “everything that local government used to do. But in place 
of municipal rules are a set of regulations so restrictive that many could be 
found unconstitutional should a city government enact them.”1!0 
The most common and most powerful form such private governments 
assumed was the residential community association—homeowners’ organiza- 
tions that residents joined automatically when they purchased property. In 
1970, 4,000 community associations were scattered sparsely across the entire 
United States. By the late 1980s, the Community Associations Institute 
counted more than 60,000 associations governing about 28 million Ameri- 
cans, from Bear Creek, Washington, to Kingstowne, Virginia, from Canyon 
Lake, California, to Sun City, Florida. These associations collected mandatory 
dues and promulgated rules for all homeowners in the community.!!1 
Neighborhood associations had originated as a Seventies developer’s 
gimmick. Builders, especially in Sunbelt locations catering to senior citizens, 
began packaging new homes with common spaces and shared recreation 
facilities. After they had sold the Jast parcel in the subdivision, developers did 
not want to maintain the pools, clubhouses, and tennis courts, so they 
invented neighborhood associations to assume these responsibilities. This 
first wave of community associations, then, concerned themselves only with 
amenities that government did not normally provide. Local governments still 
provided police, garbage collection, and road maintenance. Eventually 
strapped municipal governments called on the associations for assistance, 
using them as a vehicle for shedding such costly responsibilities as snow plow- 
ing, parks maintenance, and trash removal. As their authority and resources 
mounted, associations began to govern their communities more aggressively. 
New communities formed homeowners’ associations with elaborate formal 
structures and far-reaching powers.112 
Like regular governments, these associations possessed the power to tax, 
legislate, and coerce obedience (by repossessing the homes of scofflaws). But 
association managers rarely found themselves accountable to their con- 
stituents in a general election. 113 
Nevertheless, private communities became the fastest-growing residential 
neighborhoods in the United States. Millions of middle-class families of non- 
retirement age, even in largely white, racially homogeneous areas of the coun- 
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try, opted for private government, schools, and police. Shadow governments 
also appeared within the borders of the nation’s great cities. Emulating the 
burgeoning homeowners’ associations, merchants’ and bankers’ guilds created 
so-called business industrial districts (BIDs) and urban special service districts 
to wrest political and economic power away from city governments. In the two 
decades after 1970, business groups established more than one thousand BIDs 
across the country. BIDs rebuilt sidewalks and rekindled broken streetlights; 
they hired guards to move vagrants away from storefronts and ATM machines. 
These self-taxing private entities cleaned, policed, and refurbished their neigh- 
borhoods, supplanting municipal government in the process.114 

Ronald Reagan cheered and supported such developments, nudging along 
a well-established trend. The slow march of privatization had pervaded the 
entire Seventies, It complemented all of the decade’s changes in attitude: impa- 
lience with taxes and centralized authority, experimentation with new forms 
of community, Sunbelt self-reliance, and the fiscal crises that deepened munic- 
ipalities’ reliance on private funds. But before Reagan, the nation lacked not 
only the fiscal and political will to rebuild the public sector but the ideological 
conviction to attempt the job. The Seventies witnessed a quiet renaissance of 
free-market ideas, a shared sense that markets operated more fairly and effi- 
ciently than government, that the excesses of capitalism were to be chuckled 
about rather than checked. 

Once the province of a few economists and libertarians, doctrinaire free 
market beliefs gained wide currency in the early 1980s. Americans not only 
accepled that markets performed more efficiently, but embraced the previ- 
ously outlandish idea that they operated more justly and protected freedom 
more effectively than government. The entrepreneur became a national hero, 
and suspicion of business, a mistrust of unregulated corporations that had 
anchored American politics since the 1890s, all but vanished from American 
political discourse. t.. 

Ronald Reagan crystallized and popularized the new consensus. The pres- 
ident boasted about teaching a new command—Heel!—to the “bureaucratic 
monster that would slay private enterprise.” He repeatedly identified abuses 
and failures in government programs and Jauded private sector initiatives as 
“invariably more efficient than government in running social programs.” 
Reagan unequivocally endorsed the operations of the market and celebrated 
material acquisition. “What I want to see above all,” the president declared in 
1983, “is that this remains a country where someone can always get rich.” 
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Reagan’s White House embodied the chief's unambiguous embrace of aggres- 
sive acquisition and conspicuous consumption. The populist cardigans and 
informal visits to ordinary folk of the Carter years gave way to a regal whirl- 
wind of limousines, helicopters, exotic furs, and fine china.!!5 

But Reagan and his allies did not merely exploit the vague discontent with 
government that the Seventies had intensified. They transformed negative 
impressions into enthusiastic affirmation, drawing on the ideas of a cohort of 
conservative economists and political analysts. Jude Wanniski, guru of supply- 
side economics at the editorial page of the Wall Street Journal, laid out the case 
for deregulation, low taxes, and unchecked business activity, while Charles 
Murray asserted the futility of the welfare state. Management guru Peter 
Drucker contrasted the rigidity of government with the versatility and flexibil- 
ity of business; George Gilder and Michael Novak demonstrated the moral as 
well as economic benefits of unfettered capitalism. !!6 

The dean of these conservative intellectuals, the principal ideological 
inspiration for the deification of the market, was Milton Friedman. A Nobel 
Prize-winning economist at the University of Chicago, Friedman had been the 
father of monetarism and the leading critic of the Keynesian orthodoxy in 
postwar economic policy. For decades Friedman had asserted the superiority 
of the market, the futility of government intervention, and the links between 
free markets and political freedom. But Friedman’s influence had been con- 
fined largely to the technical world of academic economists, policy wonks, and 
fringe libertarian thinkers until the 1970s. Then his ideas began winning wide 
exposure and acclaim. In 1979, Friedman and his wife, Rose, published Free to 
Choose, a popular distillation of his earlier works and the accompaniment for 
a ten-part PBS series that aired in 1980.17 

Friedman took no prisoners in his assault on the fortress of modern liber- 
alism. Ending government intervention in the economy, Friedman main- 
tained, would not only restore freedom but also promote equality. If everyone 
had the chance to get rich, lots of people would. Small government also 
empowered families and churches to restore morality—to escape secularism 
and amorality as well as bureaucratic red tape. 118 

The Democratic opposition never even attempted to beat these conserva- 
tive challenges; they immediately joined them. Although public opinion polls 
documented continuing popular suspicion of big business, Democratic lead- 
ers did not allow antagonism toward business to demarcate them from the 
GOP, Instead they avoided attacks on corporations and the privileged and 
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shifted hard to the right. In the wake of Reagan’s election, business-oriented 
Democrats moved to remold their party. The Democratic National Commit- 
tee elected California banker and attorney Charles Manatt as its chairman. 
Manatt strengthened the party’s ties to corporate interests and secured large 
donations from business groups to stabilize the party’s troubled finances. In 
June 1981, the Democratic National Committee appointed a commission 
chaired by North Carolina governor Jim Hunt, which rolled back many 
McGovern-era reforms, increased the power of party leaders and elected offi- 
cials in the nominating process, weakened the influence of grass-roots organi- 
zations, and deepened potential candidates’ reliance on fat cat donors. At the 
same time, California congressman Tony Coelho took over the leadership of 
the Democratic Congressional Campaign Committee and began playing hard- 
ball with probusiness lobbyists. “I just want you to know we are going to be in 
the majority of the House for many years,” Coelho warned corporate political 
action committees that had overwhelmingly supported GOP candidates in 
1980. “And I don’t think it makes good business sense for you to try to destroy 
us and support the Republicans. We are going to keep records.” Those who 
anted up could expect Democratic support on “capital formation and other 
business issues.” The shakedown succeeded, Business interests cut their contri- 
butions to Republican challengers, poured money into the coffers of Democ- 
ratic incumbents, and saw their influence expand.!19 

The drift to starboard continued through the 1980s. Despite his strong ties 
to organized labor, the party’s 1984 standard-bearer, Walter Mondale, relied 
heavily on business Democrats for funds and policy advice. With his acceptance 
speech promise to raise taxes, Mondale made fiscal rectitude the centerpiece of 
his campaign—a program that reassured the Democratic Business Council and 
disappointed labor supporters who hoped Mondale would campaign for an 
ambitious jobs program. Mondale’s principal Democratic opponent in 1984, 
Colorado senator Gary Hart, exalted entrepreneurship and the free market even 
more forcefully. Hart’s brand of yuppie “neoliberalism” trumpeted tax relief for 
business, spurs to investment, and support for high-tech industry.!20 

Over the 1980s, the party apparatus and Democratic politicians adopted 
the prevailing views that markets work better than government, that the public 
sector should free business to “grow the economy” rather than protect the 
market’s victims from unregulated free enterprise. Since the 1930s the Demo- 
cratic party had recognized that markets frequently produced bad outcomes— 
that the state should regulate business and redress the worst abuses of capital- 
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ism. The party abrogated that historic commitment during the mid-198Qs. 
Democratic support for regulation, social programs, progressive taxation, and 
labor organization abated. The domestic agenda of Richard Nixon, even the 
“Modern Republicanism” of Dwight D. Eisenhower, would have made those 
men too liberal for the Democrats by the late 1980s. 

Even important elements of the radical 1960s left embraced untrammeled 
free enterprise as a sure path to personal liberation and social uplift. Many ex~ 
radicals saw starting their own businesses and inventing their own products as 
a way both to free themselves from the cookie-cutter conformity of corporate 
life and to advance their political objectives. Jane Fonda produced best-selling 
workout videos and fitness guides. Jerry Rubin touted the stock market as a 
way to destroy ossified corporate bureaucracies and create opportunities for 
meaningful work. Radical feminists and black power advocates stressed com- 
munity-owned businesses as vehicles for cultural survival and political . 
empowerment. While marketing NutraSweet, one former antiwar protester 
and poverty warrior received letters from diabetic children who had never 
before enjoyed Kool-Aid or Jell-O. He decided that new products and new 
technologies not only produced wealth; they gave him “a chance to make a dif- 
ference in the world.’121 ; 

Countercultural capitalism flourished across the country; newspapers 
reported on businessmen who “wear ties with their jeans and women seen in 
everything from art school black to billowing 1940s pleats.” Free enterprise 
became stylish, even avant-garde.!22 “A lot of people are going into business 
who in the 1970s would have gone into public service,” Yale professor Rosabeth 
Kanter told Newsweek in 1984. “The whole thing has been turned around. 
Business is the place for people who want to make a difference.”125 

By the end of Reagan’s first term, serious criticism of business and skepti- 
cism about the beneficence of markets had all but vanished from the American 
political mainstream. In 1978, Milton Friedman had complained that “the 
market has no press agents who will trumpet its successes and gloss over its 
failures; the bureaucracy does.”!24 By 1984 the private sphere could find dedi- 
cated publicists among progressive entrepreneurs and conservative ideologues, 
mall walkers, local governments, and health club members. The president dec- 
orated Milton Friedman with the nation’s highest civilian honors, and no one 
championed those feckless and detested bureaucrats. The Seventies had ended, 
gone forever. And the Seventies had triumphed, reinventing America for a gen- 
eration to come.125 , 
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